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TO THE READERS OF TAIT’S MAGAZINE. 


My Goon Frienps, 


| 


not very much under what it is even now. In 


If 1 may judge by the interest which has been | Scotland, where it is as yet best known, this 


taken in the kxposure of the Spy System, first, 
in the pages of this Magazine, and then in the 
English Court of Exchequer, this supplemental 
number, which gives a complete report of the trial 
Richmond versus Tait’s Magazine, will not be 
unwelcome to you. Besides, the New Series 
of the Magazine having commenced with 
February 1834, the volume for 1834 would have 
only comprised eleven numbers, but for this 
additional number. 

Ilaving now had twelve months’ experience of 
the support which the public are willing to 
afford to a periodical which spares no exertion 
nor expense to lay before its readers a selection 
of papers, by some of the ablest writers of the day, 
at one-third of the price charged by most of the 
London Monthly Magazines, and by the Quarterly 
Reviews, for the same quantity of letter-press ; 
I should, at this time, have communicated to 
you, my subscribers, the particulars of that com- 





Magazine circulates to an extent to which no 
other Magazine ever reached—to not less, | 
believe, than double the extent of all the other 
Monthly Magazines put together, Blackwood 
included. The Magazine having already, nvt- 
withstanding the proverb, obtained such dis- 
tinguished success in its own country, additional 
support in England and Ireland, may, in good 
time, be looked for, without the expectation being 
liable to the charge of being over-sanguine. But 
enough on this subject at present. I must revert 
to the Spy System. 

The report of the trial in which I have soy 
recently been engaged, is given at a length 
corresponding to its great present interest and 
historical importance. But the private history 


of this, and of all similar cases, is even more 


plete success which has attended what many 
reasons of personal inconvenience and expense, 


thought «a doubtful experiment: I shall do so 
ere long: but my attention has, for several 
months, been so engrossed by the remarkable 
struggle in which | have been engaged with the 
Spy System, in an English Court of Law, that, 
ut present, I can address my friends and sub- 
scribers on no other subject. Yet I cannot 
resist telling you, with pride and pleasure, that 
I have reason to believe the circulation of this 
Magazine not less than three times that of the 
best circulated of the Magazines, (Blackwood 
excepted,) and nearly ten times that of the least 
successful of them ; that it is, at least, equal to 
that of the Edinburgh Review; and that, 
although not equal to Blackwood’s, the cir- 
culation of Tait’s Magazine is far beyond what 
Blackwood’s acquired for many a long year, and 
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curious and instructive than the relation of what 
passes in courts, in their investigation. 
documentary and viva voce evidence, which was 
either found legally inadmissible, or which, from 


it was fuund inexpedient or impossible to bring 
forward—such as that of Lord Jeffrey and Lord 
Cockburn, and Sir James Gibson-Craig—is, in 
reality, as important, as bearing upon the cha- 


_racter of the plaintiff, Richmond, as that of the 





weavers, who directly proved the guilt imputed 
to that unique personsge. This 1 have for the 
present reserved. I may only mention that, 
upon the precognitions of these three gentlemen— 
taken after the Commission granted to take evi- 
dence in Glasgow and Edinburgh had been 
abandoned, in consequence of the strange and 
highly improper mode of procedure in which the 
Commissioner thought proper to indulge Rich- 
mond—my agents in Edinburgh wrete me, to 
Louden, earnestly advising the delay + the 
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trial, till the important testimony of these three 
gentlemen could be made available under a new 
Commission. But] was satisfied with the strength 
of the case, and very little disposed for farther 
delay—the case, from the first intimation, having 
gone on for eighteen months; and the result 
shewed that additional evidence, although highly 
valuable as a contradiction to the impudent 
assertions of the Plaintiff, was unnecessary. This 
does not lessen my sense of obligation to those 
honourable and distinguished gentlemen—to Sir 
James Gibson-Craig, in particular. Of that 
worthy Baronet, it may, 1 believe, be said, as 
of Hardyknute, whom he resembles in other 
respects— 


Full seventy winters had he seen, 
With scarce seven years of rest. 


Yet, full of years and honours, full also of 
public business and private, did the good Sir 
James declare himself ready to travel to London, 
inthe depth of winter, if his evidence, communi- 
cated with characteristic frankness, should be 
considered necessary to the ends of public justice, 
in ensuring success to my defence. 

I may yet have to call upon these gentlemen ; 
for, incredible as it may seem, Richmond, dis- 
comfited in his first action, is actually moving 
in a second action, raised about twelve months 
ago, against the same party, upon the selfsame 
grounds as the first, but which he allowed to lie 
dormant while the first was going on. To renew 
the case in which he was nonsuited, is not allow- 
able, until the costs are paid; but it would 
appear, though I scarcely believe it, that, elud- 
ing this rule of law, a case substantially, actually 
indeed the same, may be raised, in which the 
whole ground must be gone over a second time, 
witnesses brought again from Scotland, and the 
same heavy expense laid upon the Defendants as 
before, without one farthing being paid by Rich- 
mond of what is already incurred. When | 
say the Defendants, I, of course, mean myself, 
who am bound to protect my highly respectable 
London Agents. ‘The issue of another, and of a 
thousand such cases, no man can doubt. But the 
exposure of the man and the system is already 
so complete, that I confess I am not in the least 
ambitious of being again dragged into a distant 
court, at the loss of many hundred pounds, to 
combat an antagonist of the description of Rich- 
mond. There is neither utility, glory, nor gain, 
in twice slaying such a foe ; and I shall be much 
disappointed if the law of England does not 
affurd me protection against a second action 
until the expenses of the first be paid. If the costs 
are paid us the actions go along, I do not much 
care how many there may be. By the law of 
Scotland, Richmond could not bring a second 
action upon such grounds, until he paid, or at least 
found security for, the costs of that he had 
lost. And I cannot believe that so monstrous 
an injustice as that which he attempts, can be 
perpetrated under the sanction of law in Eng- 
land. Such a person is usually his own agent 
and counsel, and takes delight in his work :— 


a 





active in annoyance and in creating expense* to 
the Defendants—and a man of straw when the 
costs come to be paid, which unmatched inypu- 


dence, pertinacity, and vindictive feeling, have:.. 


occasioned to those he has the power of dragging 
into court. 


This case, I trust, will operate, along with the | 


many other recent and vexatious libel cases, to fix: 
public attention still more upon the state of the 
Law of Libel. If nothing be done to amend 
the law by the Legislature, Juries ought to take 
its correction into their own hands. There is 


_the authority of Bentham and common sense, 








to warrant their so doing. An action for libel 
always proceeds, not on the supposition merely, 
but on the distinct statement by the Plaintiff, 
that he has never been guilty, nor even sus. 


| pected of the charge brought against him. 


Wherever that statement is not supported by 
some evidence, much more where it is matter of 
public notoriety, or is proved by the Defendant 
that the Plaintiff has been guilty, or has been 
suspected, upon good grounds. of having been 
guilty of what has been laid to his charge—the 
accusation always being supposed to relate to 
some public acts, of which, if true, the public 
have a right to take cognizance—-the Jury should 
find a verdict for the Defendant. ‘The libel is 
always described as false and malicious. Surely 
this ought to be regarded as a proof that, if not 
false and malicious, the alleged libel is not pro 
perly actionable. Falsehood and malice are 
heavy charges, and not such as any Jury should 
take for the foundation of their verdict, if not 
made out against the defendant, to their satis- 
faction. The Judges may say that innocency 
on the part of the Plaintiff, and falsehood and 
malice on the part of the Defendant, are what 
the law presumes; and that such has ever been 
the practice of their courts. If so, it is time that 
the practice were changed. Juries have the power 
to change the practice ; and should not scruple 
to exercise it, whenever they know that by se 
acting, they are doing substantial justice, and 
what ought to be law in the case on which they 
are required to pronounce a verdict on vath. 
Private character, of course, must be pro- 
tected. With the private actions of individuals 
the public has nothing to do; and no person has 
a right to bring private conduct under discussion 
before the public, even though the charges made 
be perfectly true, and pruof of their truth be 
offered. But public conduct requires no protec- 
tion by a court of law, from the discussion of 
public writers. ‘The truth must be known to 
too many, and the falsehood und malice, or the 
erroneousness of the charge made against +n 








* cesiues the great necessary expense ol a scotush - 
case of this magnitude and interest tried in Londen, ' 
gving on for eighteen months, and debated at every step, ' 


the loss of £100 at least, besides the labour of weehts 
and four or five journeys to Glasgow, was incurr 
by the Commission to examine witnesses at Glasgow, 


which the conduct of Richmond, and the licence allowed 


him by the ignorance ef English law, or the weakness 
of the Commissioner, rendered so entirely useless, that, 
the Report was not even once alluded to by the Defepd-, 


ants’ counsel at the trial. 
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innocént man, be too speedily recognised, to 
admit of injury to the party whose public acts 
are arraigned. Suppose that Richmond, as he 
sets forth in his declaration, had really been a 
person never known nor ever suspected to have 
acted as a Spy or instigator of treason ; and that, 
as he also sets out, the articles in the Maga. 
zine in whieh the Spy System is exposed, are, 
so far as regards him, “ false, malicious, and 
calumnious,’—who would have been the party 
injured by the libels? Undoubtedly, the Pro- 
prietors of the Magazine. The falsehood, malice, 
and calumny would have been instantly scouted 
at Glasgow, on the appearance of the articles; 
to the serious damage of the Magazine, but 
not of the calumniated individual. For it 
was Richmond's public acts, which many per- 
sons alive could speak to, that were com- 
mented on ; and these being matter of public his- 
tory, the truth or falsehood of the charge could 
not, even at the distance of London, have been 
many days undiscovered ; aud, for the moment, 
a simple denial of the charge would have sufficed 
to protect his character. When accused, by the 
chalking of the walls of Glasgow with the words, 
“ Beware or Ricehmonp THE Spy,” the witness, 
Mr. Prentice of the Glasgow Chronicle, urged 
Richmond instantly to make an affidavit that 
the charge was false, and he would publish it. 
Had Richmond done so, and the charge not been 
true, would not his character have been cleared 
in a day or two, and the suspicion have been 
speedily forgotten ? 

The kind of proof that is exacted from the 
defendant in a libel case, is also worthy of 
remark :—Where an alleged guilty man stands 
at the bar of a court of justice, it is perfectly 
right that there should be a rigid demand of legal 
proof of his guilt, before he be condemned to 
punishment. But, when the alleged guilty man 
voluntarily comes into court, as the accuser of 
another man, for having published regarding 
him a * false, malicious, and defamatory libel,” 
the case is very different, and different should be 
the rule of law. It should be sufficient, that the 
defendant shew that the plaintiff has been 
previously reputed guilty ; consequently, that he 
is not in the situation of a person whose pre- 
viously good character has been blackened by 
the defendant. For instance, instead of requir- 
ing me to prove, by Richmond’s own published 
Narrative, by his own handwriting, or by wit- 
nesses brought from Scotland, that he was a 
Spy, and a treacherous instigator of an unlawful 
combination, as completely as might be required 
to, convict him, if placed at the bar of the court, 
charged by the Attorney-General, on the part of 
the Crown, as guilty of these crimes—it ought 
to have been regarded as enough to entitle me 
to a verdict, that 1 could produce living wit- 
nesses, newspapers, or any evidence which should 
prove that he had been always reputed as guilty. 
Sach proof would have shewn that Tuit’s Maga- 
zine had not “ falsely, maliciously, and calum. 
niously libelled him ;”’ but had only assumed, as 
triith, what had, for sixteen years, been regarded 
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as true, Supposing that, after all, a person so 
generally reputed as guilty were really innocent, 
he should not be allowed to select a single 
individual, and drag him into a ruinous law-suit ; 
making him the scape-goat for the sins of per. 
haps thousands of other unconscious libellers, 
He ought to address the public, and prove his 
innocence, if he can. Richmond published his 
Narrative partly with that view; with what 
success, those who read the extracts quoted in 
the subjoined report, will judge. Or, if allowed 
to select, as a nominal Defendant, an individual 
who has given additional currency to the before 
current report, that individual should not be 
forced to appear and prove the truth of a charge 
which he did not originate—which he may be 
presumed to have believed, and therefore to have 
repeated without malice or suspicion of its being 
false—and which may be true, although he 
should not be in a condition to prove its truth, 

In these reflections on the libel law, I may be 
excused for indulging; having been so recent 
and su great a sufferer by the law as it now 
stands, for an exposure wholly without malice, 
and proved to have been without falsehood ; 
nay, an exposure for which I have received the 
thanks of the public. It has been made at no 
small expense of both money and time ; and per- 
sisted in solely on public grounds; for, I doubt 
not, that, had Richmond's long letter to me, 
which I printed in the Magazine for August 
1833, been accompanied by ten lines of apology, 
instead of the damning extracts from his own 
book, and the unsparing comments that were 
given with that letter, [| would have heard no 
more of the threatened action, 

I cannot forbear taking the present opportu. 
nity of thus publicly expressing my thanks to the 
professional gentlemen who afforded me their 
assistance in this remarkable contest. My Glas- 
gow agent, Mr Juhn Kerr, one of the shrewdest 
and most attentive of his profession, saw the nature 
of the case at once ; and gave advice, which, if I 
had heard it sooner, would have saved the vexa- 
tious and expensive procedure under the Commis. 
sion at Glasgow. My Scottish counsel and highly 
esteemed friend, Mr James Aytoun, Advocate, 
ably opposed the unprecedented mode of proce. 
dure, in which the commissioner indulged Rich- 
mond, and at last stopped a mischievous course, 
which he could not prevail on the Commissioner 
to abandon. In the choice of English counsel I 
was singularly fortunate: Mr Serjeant Talfourd, 
now M.P. for his native town of Reading, who 
was recommended to me by my friends, the edi. 
tora of the Examiner and the True Sun, had 
previously given distinguished proofs of zeal and 
ability in the defence of the public press against 
actions for libel. I found him a first-rate man 
of business, as well as a singularly eloquent and 
impressive speaker, which he is well known to 
be. With exemplary patience, which, in a man 
of s0 much practice, | had not dared to anticipate, 
he had made himself master of the very numerous 
details of the case; and I had much oceasion to 
admire the fine sagacity which he shewed, in 
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fixing on the more material parts of a prodigious 
body of evidence. A more splendid and effective 
piece of forensic oratory, than the learned Ser- 
jeant’s speech at the trial, I never heard, even 
from the most eloquent of the Edinburgh Whig 
lawyers. The manner was worthy of the matter. 
Mr Platt, too, seemed to be a thorough lawyer, 
such as practice so extensive as his, alone can 
make. I rejoice to see that he has, since this 
trial, obtained the honour of a silk gown, as 
King’s counsel. To my London solicitors, Messrs 
Birkett & Son, I also feel deeply indedted for 
unceasing attention. ‘The son is ever at his post, 
ever attentive to the business of the house ; and 
the good jolly-looking elderly gentleman, an 
honest Tory, took so much interest in the case 
of the Radical, as to remain in Court both the long 
days of the trial—a thing which, as his attendance 
is not required, he had not done, in so long a case 
for years. lt did me good te see the smile of 
satisfaction lighting up his good-humoured coun- 
tenance more and more, as the successful issue of 
the defence became more and more certain. But 
the real solicitor in this case was Messrs Wirkett’s 
managing and confidential clerk, Mr John George 
Bayley, to whom the charge of the case had been 
committed. I had never even heard the name 
of this gentleman when I went to London a few 
weeks before the trial. But I found a stranger 
who not only thoroughly understood my compli- 
cated and difficult case in all its bearings, but 
who, with the activity and intelligence of an 
accomplished man of business, displayed the 
warmth and anxiety of an old friend, for the 
success of what he felt to bea just cause. I 
would conceive it an injustice to society to with- 
hold from public knowledge the character and 
abilities of a man so capable of serving it, when 
I have the power of making them known. 

To the witnesses, also, | am under great obli- 
gation. With the greatest readiness they com- 
municated to me, while making investigations at 
Glasgow, the facts with which they were cogni- 
sant; and although a journey to London, in the 
middle of winter, was far from being convenient 
to them, they, one and all, professed their will- 
ingness to attend the English Court, if required. 





And admirable witnesses they proved. All who 
heard their evidence in Court, were loud in praise 
of their intelligence and spirit ; and their evi. 
dence, given in the subjoined Keport verbatim, 
will be found highly interesting reading. William 
M’Kimmie was the first examined. He is a strong 
and well-made man, with a fine, manly, and 
distinctly marked countenance, and a deep-tonéd 
voice ; the very sort of man who would bea 
formidable conspirator, if his good sense would 
allow him to engage in a conspiracy. Stewart 
Buchanan followed. He had been a sailor in 
his day, as well as a weaver and engine-keeper ; 
and has much of the best parts of a sailor’s dis- 
position. The spirited answers of this witness 
to the bullying cross-examination of Kichmond, 
produced a scene absolutely dramatic. Robert 
Craig came next; an excellent specimen of an 
intelligent Glasgow weaver. His letter in the 
Glasgow Chronicle, read at the trial, was alike 
honourable to his talents and his disposi- 
tion, Richmond, inintroducing that letter, was 
signally caught in his own snare. William 
Wotherspoon is a man who has deservedly risen 
in the world. His appearance in the witness. 
box was that of an elder of a dissenting congre- 
gation. To doubt his truth for a moment, or, 
indeed, that of any of the witnesses, was impos. 
sible. ‘To Mr Prentice, editor of the Glasgow 
Chronicle, I am also much indebted for his readi- 
ness to aid me and the just cause. The public 
are under great obligations to this gentleman for 
his persevering Exposure of the Spy System at 
the time, and for years after its introduction. 
But to Mr Peter M’Kenzie, who was also in 
Court, although not called to the witness-box, 
belongs the chief honour of withdrawing the veil 
from the atrocious proceedings in the west of 
Scotland, which disgraced the Sidmouth and 
Castlereagh government in the years from 1816 to 
1820. This gentleman's merits deserve more 
than a passing notice. He shall be better known 
tojthe readers of this Magazine ere long. 

I have obligations to many others to acknow- 
ledge : but want of space forbids my saying more 
at present. 


WILLIAM TAIT. 
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If I tive to return to London, I will tear the mask off these men, and shew the public what sort of persons they are 
who thus govern the world under the mysterious appellation of “ We.”—Speech of D. O'Connell, Esq. at Dublin, 


Vovember. 

Mr. O'Connes, you are right. It is due to 
justice, to honour, to liberty, and to the magnani- 
mous character of this nation, that these men 
should be unmasked. When so vast an influence 
is exercised by the Press, it is merciless that the 
mask should be worn: the most distinguished of 
our public men, themselves unprotected by the 
vizor, have thus fallen by mysterious hands— 
stabbed in the back by men who fight upon the 


an extensive knowledge of the personell of the 
Press, we are willing to lend a passing hand in 
this good cause—thus doing for you and for the 


' 
} 


‘ 
; 


world, what neither you nor the world, without 
such assistance, can have the means of doing for 
yourselves, 

The order to be observed, in our account of 


the Newspaper Press, is evidently to examine its 
_ divisions as they principally appear beforethe pub- 


lic eye. Theseare, first, the Morning Daily News- 
papers ; second, the Evening Papers, and third, 


| the interminable varieties of the Weekly Press. 
"vantage ground. As circumstances have givenus | 


Accordingly, we proceed to raise the curtain 
upon the operators at the morning newspapers, 
commencing with that monarch of periodical 
literature—the all-powerful Times. 
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The Times is a joint-stock company. It is 
held in twenty-four shares, which, in the time of 
the late Mr Walter—the father of the present 
honourable member for Berkshire—were sold at 
the low rate of £100 per share. Through the 
exertions of that talented, high-minded, and 
much-persecuted man, and the continued exer- 
tions and talent displayed by his son, this once 
insignificant concern has risen to its present 
extraordinary height of prosperity and power in 
the political world. It is now valued at the 
rate of £12,000 per share. Of the number of 
shares, sixteen, or two-thirds of the whole, are 
the property of Mr Walter himself—he deriving 
from his interest in the Jimes an income of 
more than £20,000 per annum, and this continu- 
ally on the increase. For many years he was the 
managing proprietor—receiving an additional 
allowance of £2000 per annum ; but since the 
acquisition of his very enormous fortune, he has 
_retired from Printing-House Square, and set up 
in the capacity of a country gentleman. He now, 
in no way whatever, interferes in the management 
of the Times. 

The great gun of the establishment is now a 
Mr Sterling. This gentleman was a captain in 
the army, and served in the Peninsular war. 
He is well known to the Duke of Wellington ; 
and though no longer connected with the service, 
he yet continues to reside at Knightsbridge, 
opposite the horse barracks, and in the constant 
society of military men. He is the writer of the 
principal leading matter of the T'imes—all the 
‘*‘ thunder” of that journal having, for now a num- 
ber of years, proceeded from his pen. He first 
introduced himself to the concern by sending in a 
series of letters under the signature of * Vetus,” 
the brilliancy of thought of which procured him 
an engagement upon terms which have been con- 
tinually increasing to his present great salary of 
£1500 per year, Mr Sterling has, however, no 
connection with the general business of the esta- 
blishment, receiving that large income only for 
sending in from his own fireside the principal 
leader of the day. He is possessed of the most 
rapid and extraordinary powers of composition— 
sometimes producing in a single hour a full 
column of matter—comparable to which nothing 
certainly has been seen in the political literature 
of England since the days of Swift. It is mere 
style, however, for which this gentleman is 
distinguished ; for, in the impetuosity and fire 
of his mind, political principles are deserted, 
returned to, and deserted again, with all that 
rapidity which gives so strong a character for 
inconsistency to the politics of the Times. This 
has often been felt by the proprietors ; but so 
military are his deportment, habits, and political 
views, and so proud and unmanageable the tem- 
per of the man, that they are compelled to bear 
much upon this head, for the influence derived 
from the power and splendour of his style. Thus 
does Mr Sterling carry over the Times to which 
camp he will. The present support of the govern- 
ment of the Duke of Wellington is. entirely 


attributable to him. It is not asserted, how- 
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ever, that there is anything corrupt in his 
motives—for Mr Sterling iz a man who would 
neither brook the contro! nor touch the merce- 
nary gold of the mightiest monarch on the globe, 
The public may rest assured that he never will 
be enslaved to any party whatsoever, nor part 
with the power to dash into ten thousand pieces 
all who shall dare to prove disobedient to his 
will, Thus, in his rage at being baffled in his 
efforts to prevent the passing of the Poor-Law 
Bill, he has mercilessly malleted out the brains 
of the fallen tumbler of Vauxhall. The some. 
what brutal attacks upon Mr O'Connell respect. 
ing his rent—an affair altogether of a private 
nature between himself and those who chose to 
retain him in the service of his country ; the 
scorn heaped upon that invaluable public ser- 
vant, whom he designates as “a Mr Joseph 
Hume ;’’ the abuse of that accomplished politi- 
cian, * his apprentice Roebuck,’ who presumed, 
contrary to the will of Mr Sterling, to prevent a 
contemptible little “Tory from becoming the 
representative for Bath; all the abuse of the 
‘‘ dirty Radicals,” the “ Kensington butcher,” 
and the “ Brummagen Hampden,” proceeds from 
the pen of this Man in the [ron Mask. So great 
his power for evil or for good, and so savage is the 
use which he latterly has made of his abilities, 
that it really is high time that the people of 
England should know something of the pro- 
fession and temper of a man, who thus, from his 
house at Knightsbridge, can fling down, as he 
would make-believe, Ministersof State, and make 
and mar whom he will. Let us hope that he will 
become more moderate now that he is known, 
and that these lines will be felt as a salutary 
hook in the nose of this leviathan of all the 
waters of the political werld. 

Next in importance as manager, or what is 
termed “ the responsible editor” of the Times, 
is a gentleman named Barnes. The thunder has 
long been wrongfully attributed to him. He 
seldom, indeed, produces original matter of any 
kind—and then principally upon subjects of lite. 
rature and the fine arts. He is an excellent 
linguist, and a very learned and accomplished 
man. He is also an indefatigable man of busi- 
ness, and, by night and by day, none can 
labour harder at the wheel. His salary is £1000 
a-year, and he is now the possessor of one-half 
of a twenty-fourth share in the concern. Pos- 
sessed of a well-ordered and very comprehensive 
mind, this gentleman carries on, with infinite 
ability, the whole machinery of the vast establish. 
ment of Printing-House Square. Whether in the 
appointment of correspondents abroad, or in the 
selection of the corps of reporters and others, who 
in numbers are supported from the profuse and 
well-directed expenditure of the establishment, 
the discernment of Mr Barnes is seen in every 
number of the T'iimes. He exacts the most im- 
plieit obedience to his will; and, excepting the 
mighty Mr Sterling, all bow down to Mr Barnes. 
ln politics his views are favourable to liberty— 
he feels the dignity of his post, despises all at- 
tempts to draw him from his own course—has 
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no disposition to abuse his power, and is, in 
every respect, a fair and honourable man. There- 
fore we advise him to live further from Printing- 
House Square than lis present house in the 
Borough ; and thus, taking more pedestrian ex- 
ercise, endanger not himself, from huge over- 
growth of body and from over-exertion of the mind 
—to that,kind of dissolution—which comes “ as 
butcher fells an ox.” 

The division of the Times called “ the city 
article,” is written by Mr Alsager, a gentleman in 
Birchin Lane. He has the large salary of £800 per 
annum, which he, indeed, very amply deserves. Mr 
Alsager is possessed of the most comprehensive 
knowledge of the principles of commerce and fin- 
ance, through which he has rendered important 
services to his country through the columns of 
the Times, and also, by well-directed specula- 
tions, procured a considerable fortune for himself. 
His opinions are of great weight amongst the 
monetary bodies in the city, and many a tre- 
mendous blunder his warnings have prevented 
amongst the men who, seated in a parlour in 
Threadneedle Street, have the keeping of the 
welfare of the millions of the greatest empire 
on the earth. Were things well ordered in this 
commercial community, such men as Mr Alsager 
would become Chancellors of the Exchequer 
and the like. Sheep-feeding Lords make sad 
slaughter in finance. 

Mr Bacon is the sub-editor of the Times ; he 
and Mr Murray write well and in a smooth style. 
Mr Walters,himself has not force enough for the 
Times; and, knowing that Mr Barnes has a de- 
cided, objection to his matter, he has long had too 
much judgment to attempt anything of the kind. 
The productions of Mr Sterling have been fre- 
quently attributed to Lord Brougham. Every 
possible precaution is taken to conceal this Mr 
Sterling ; and a reporter who wishes to remain 
upon the J'imes, must be at a considerable dis- 
tance from any third person, and look very care- 
fully round all points of the compass, before he 
will venture even to mention his very name. It is 
death without benefit of clergy. Altogether, there 
is no newspaper establishment in the world which 
can bear the shadow of acomparison with this; and 
notwithstanding the armies of enemies raised up 
hy the occasional indiscretions of Mr Sterling, 
there cannot be a doubt that the JZimes* will 
very long continue to maintain a considerable 
share of power in the political{world. 

Next in antiquity, and, till recently, in politi- 
cal consequence, comes the memorable Morning 
Chronicle. All remember this newspaper in the 
high and palmyfdays of the late illustrious Mr 
Perry. Upon the death of that gentleman, the 
Morning Chronicle was sold to Mr Clements of 
the Strand, for the sum of £30,000, a price not 
certainly too large to a person of the capital and 
ability of mind to grapple with such a specula- 
tion. The new purchaser was, unfortunately, 
not possessed of either of these requisites to 
success in this very perilous attempt, and his 


* The errors of the 7imes have, of late, got far beyond 
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papermaker very soon obtained an extensive 
mortgage upon the copyright of the paper, 
Thus crippled in his resources, the great expen. 
diture required for foreign correspondence, and 
for first-rate talent in reporting from the Houses 
of Parliament, and from the Police Offices, and 
the Courts of Law, was nowhere to be found. 
Then did the Chronicle fall fast into the rear, 
Not only was the foreign correspondence invari. 
ably copied from the Times and the Herald of 
the preceding day, but the expenses of the estab. 
lishment were curtailed by the use of types of 
double the ordinary size, with straggling inter. 
vals called “ windows,” and other expedients 
for saving a few daily shillings of expense, 
Thus dwindled away the circulation of this once 
celebrated paper ; and, latterly, its sale did not 
amount to more than about two thousand copies 
per day. Under these circumstances, Mr Cle. 
ments, in January last, disposed of his interest in 
the Morning Chronicle for the sum of £17,000, 
to Messrs Grote the banker, Easthope the stock. 
jobber, and Josuah Parkes, the great Birming- 
ham Whig. But even these gentlemen}cannot 
be much flattered upon their present’knowledge 
of the very difficult mysteries of the newspaper 
trade. ‘The foreign correspondence has certainly 
improved, and, from the important points of 
Paris and Madrid, the Chronicle is now amongst 
the earliest in the field; but still the windows 
remain open in the type, and there is not more 
than two-thirds of the quantity of matter which 
appears in the Times. But more injurious by 
far is the interpolation ef the writing of some of 
the proprietors themselves in the columns of the 
Chronicle. This is a most fatal mistake. How 
many fortunes have been melted into thin air 
through this most expensive of all the follies of 
the vain! Though Mr Parkes should write 
himself up into the Cabinet of the Whigs, yet 
not then will he find himself repaid for all the 
thousands he will squander on the way. Men 
follow not, in these days, the leaders whose 
battle is not for the liberties of mankind, but 
for the high places for themselves. The philo- 
sophic and invaluable Mr Black should here 
be allowed, without let or molestation, to expound 
to the world his own most masterly views upon 
politics and life. He is the Socrates of the age, 
and ought not to be superseded by babblers. 
Upon public grounds we take the liberty of 
saying these things, because it is the absence of 
all power of competition which enables the giant 
of the Times to drive back, and to scorn and 
defy the advancing spirit of the age. There 
never was such an opportunity as the apostacy 
of the Times presents to the advance of the 
Chronicle, 
The Morning}ZHerald not having any poli- 
tical influence, may be{very speedily dismissed. 
It attained a large circulation through the 
liberal expenditure of the} late} Mr Thwaites, at 
the juncturefof the decline in the affairs of the 
Morning Chronicle. Mr Thwaites was a Man- 
chester warehouseman in London, and invested 
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purpose of acquiring a profitable return. Accord. 
ingly, great variety was thrown into the miscel- 
laneous matter of the Herald, its size also was 
considerably enlarged, and the wit of Mr 
O'Dwyer, the police reporter, contributed much 
to its acquisition of a name. It is a pleasant 
“family paper,’ but of no consequence what- 
ever in the political world. Supporting the 
principle of Reform generally, and yet defending 
the Orangemen of [reland, and all the inviola- 
bility of the lrish Church ; supporting the cause 
of liberal institutions abroad, and yet paying a 
correspondent in Spain, who writes of Don 
Carlos as “ the King” at the head of victorious 
legions, whilst the Christinas are a parcel of 
miserable devils all going to the dogs. ‘hese and 
# thousand other silly inconsistencies, under the 
name of independence, have brought this paper 
to be without political mark or likelihood of 
any kind whatever. Its circulation is much 
diminished within the last two years. The pro- 
perty is chiefly in Mrs Tarrant, the daughter of 
Mr Thwaites, a lady who writes a considerable 
portion of the political articles herself. ‘Thence 
the name of ‘ Grandmamma’s Journal,” given 
to the Herald by the wicked Mr Barnes. 

The Morning News has been built upon the 
ruins of the Guardian and Public Ledger, which 
it is fast following to the tomb. 

The Morning Post is well known upon the 
Conservative side. It was the property of the 
Messrs Byrne, one of whom, dying of the cholera 
in the course of a few hours in the year 1832, 
occasioned the, Post to be sold, for the sum of 
£24,000, to the tame elephant, and others of his 
party. The circulation is small, but, going much 
into the aristocratic circles, the advertisements 
are charged at a high price, and form a profit- 
able return. Mr Walton is the writer of the 
political articles, which are rabid, and therefore 
lose their effect. 

Morning is now over, and we pass to the doings 
of the Evening. 

Of the evening papers, the Globe has been the 
most conspicuous since the advent of the Whig 
administration. It is edited by Mr Gorton, 
the compiler of a Biographical Dictionary, and 
vther very fair works, This gentleman has, 
however, been a mere cipher for the last four 
years, the political articles having come regu- 
larly and daily from the offices of Lords Palmer- 
ston and Melbourne. It is called ‘“* Cupid’s 
Album,” because it is written by Lord Palmer- 
ston, and Lord Palmerston is called Cupid, 
beeause he kills ladies with his gold chain. 
Should the course of Cupid not again run smooth, 
the Globe will—but we will not prophesy its 
fate till we hav® farther proved its new cha- 
racter. 

The Courier is a joint stock company, the 
shares twenty-four, and held by a diversity of 
persons, Political principle it has absolutely 
none, and of all the s————tss that ever walked 
the streets, this has probably been the worst. 
Amongst others who write editorial articles for 
its columns, is no jess a personage than Louis 
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Philippe, the King of the Barricades. Thus, if 
the reader will turn to the file of the Courier of 
the date of Thursday, March 29th, 1833, he will 
there see, in the shape of an editorial article, the 
defence, by himself, of the King of the French 
—and certainly a very satisfactory defence— 
upon the charge of ingratitude towards his mini- 
ster Lafitte, in suffering his property to be sold. 
For the last twelve months the Courier has been 
under the editorship of Mr James Stuart, a 
Scottish gentleman of talent, and the author of 
a popular work of travels in the United States 
of America. This gentleman was before the 
public some vears since, in consequence of his 
duel with Sir Alexander Boswell, Why we 
mention the private affairs of Mr Stuart, which 
is done with the greatest respect, is to undeceive 
the public as to the present standing, property, 
and influence of the new editor of the Courier ; 
for it is given out, and, out of Scotland, very 
extensively believed, that Mr Stuart has merely 
become editor of the Courier, for the purpose of 
mental occupation, and to drive away his cares 
consequent upon the affair alluded to above. Sv 
honourable, wealthy, and dignified a person, it is 
said, would never have accepted an appointment 
as the editor of a newspaper, without the most 
perfect liberty of action, upon principles of his 
own ; and, therefore, the independence of the 
Courier is now undoubted and complete. These 
assertions may be true, and the public may 
possibly possess this guarantee for the independ- 
ence and honourable conduct of the Courier, but 
that is no reason why we do not inform our 
readers that Mr Stuart no longer is possessed 
of any property whatever, his estates in Scot- 
land, and everything possessed by him in the 
world, having been swept away by reason of 
indiscreet speculations at the period of the panic. 
The public has an undoubted right to be informed 
that the person who states “ that Mr O'Connell 
wheedles and cheats the peasantry of lreland 
out of twopences and pence,” is quite as likely 
to be commanded by his employers to say those 
things, as any other person whose subsistence 
depends upen his pen. The Courier lately pros- 
trated itself in the dirt at the feet of the Duke 
of Wellington. His Grace did not deign to pick 
it up. It is trying to recover from the false 
stumble—but the mud sticks, 

The Sun is an evening paper of moderate 
notoriety. Mr Murdo Young is the proprietor 
of this luminary. He also found favour with the 
Whigs, and he still fights well in their behalf. 

The Standard is owned by Mr Baldwin, and 
edited by Mr Gifford and the well-known Ma- 
ginn. ‘This paper is another instance of the 
power of mere style ; for it has fought its way to 
a large circulation under all the disadvantages 
of a losing cause. 

Finally, we shall glance at that very import- 
ant division of the metropolitan press, the Sun- 
day newspapers. “4 

First, then, is the colossus of weekly litera- 
ture, the Dispatch. It is the property of Mr 
Harmer of llatton-Garden, who has made many 
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thousands of money by its success—previous to 
which he possessed not much. Its principal 
writer is a Mr Williams, who produces the first 
or principal leading article, and the letter under 
the signature of Publicola. ‘This gentleman was 
formerly a lieutenant in the navy, in which ca- 
pacity he acquired"his view of the former tyran- 
nical horrors of our vessels of war, the remem- 
brance of which has given such tremendous 
power to his pen. His father was an American 
loyalist, and related to General Hayne, the late 
very distinguished Governor of the State of South 
Carolina. Mr Williams has also been the editor 
of an edition of Thomson’s Seasons, and of Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, and the author of an origi- 
nal and powerful work, called “‘ The Tales of Old 
Mr Jefferson ;” books which the public ought to 
buy, in honour of one of the noblest warriors 
that ever yet appeared in the cause of the 
liberties of man. 

Superior in brilliancy of style, and little infe- 
rior to the Dispatch in fixedness of purpose, 
comes that bright gem of political literature, the 
Spectator newspaper. Great sums of money here 
have been lost, and certainly very honourably 
lost. Mr Day, formerly the blacking-maker of 
Holborn, has had much connection with this 
paper, expending most liberally—because with 
little prospect of remuneration—a portion of his 
fortune in the support of this bright and libe- 
ral publication. The price of the Spectator is 
the only stumbling-block to its triumphant suc- 
cess, We, therefore, suggest that, by a diminu- 
tion of the size of the paper, and the partial 
discontinuance of its refined productiors in lite- 
rature, theatricals, and the fine arts, the Spec- 
tator might be conveniently sold at the ordinary 
price. With this change, it would rise to a cir- 
culation of ten thousand ina single month. Its 
editor is a Scottish gentleman—RKintoul by name. 

There is also the Sunday Times, a pleasant 
and inoffensive print. It goes chiefly into * fa- 
milies,” and, therefore, pretends not to any par- 
ticular political decision. ‘This paper was founded 
by Mr D. W. Harvey, whose energetic writings 
advanced it to the large circulation of ten thou- 
sand copies per week, That gentleman then sold 
it for the sum of £7000 in money, and an annuity 
of £400 per annum, which he enjoys at the pre- 
senttime. Its circulation is good, but has much 
gone down. Mr Gaspy is the editor and partly 
the proprietor of the Sunday Times. 

The John Buil is still edited by Mr Theodore 
Hook. This paper was established by the 


Government—the expenses having been paid by | 


the Treasury for the first six weeks. Owing to 
the assistance of MrCroker, andstyleof Mr Hook, 
further assistance was not required—the paper 
having been brought to be a valuable property in 
that unexampled short period of time. Owing to 
the change in the health of Mr Hook, the John 
Bull isnow much less prosperous than in the early 
part of its career. This gentleman was seized 
with apoplexy at his house at Putney, and lay 
for a considerable time in a very debilitated state. 
Since that period, both in his political writing 





and in his literary productions, there has been a 
corresponding diminution in the vigour of his 
mind. Mr Hook has recently sold one of his 
remaining quarter-shares in the John Budi for 
the sum of £4000. 

Into the lower regions of the press—the stews 
wherein dwell the Age, and the other children of 
the John Bull—at present at least we will not 
to go. The True Sun, the Worning Advertiser, 
and the Examiner—all honest men labouring in 
the good cause—we also reserve for the present. 
The reader is now furnished with some account 
of the principal men behind the scenes ; ner, in. 
deed, should honourable men object to be known 
in their vocation. It is imperiously required that 
some antagonist censorial power should exist, at a 
time when so many most cowardly advantages are 
taken against the characters of the most distin. 
guished and honourable of our public men, If 
showers of javelins are to be met from a thou. 
sand unknown hands, what patriot will venture 
tothe breach? But upon the open ground, and 
divested of their phantom appearance, there are 
individuals amongst the Cobbetts and O’Connells 
of this country, by whom a whole camp of such 
men might be fought. Would the public but at- 
tend to the all-important first principles of the 
political science, and think what dust upon the 
scale are the personalities of even the most ele. 
vated men amidst dissensions which involve the 
happiness or the misery of all the generations of 
the world—then would the filth-flinging oecu- 
pation of such reptiles very speedily be gone. 
We can assure the public, that, with very, very few 
honourable exceptions, almost any public man 
may be subjected to the knives of the common 
stabbers of the press. ‘‘ We speculate in news- 
papers,” say the proprietors, “in order to make 
money. We cannot afford to be upon the wrong 
side.””—*“* We are in the situation of barristers,” 
say the editors ; ‘* we are employed to write, as 
they are to speak, and we follow the profession 
of literature, because we must live.” This, 
with the exception of some whose talents are 
too elevated for the necessity of submitting to 
control, is generally the language of them all. 
And yet nothing can be more false than that 
between barristers and journalists the slightest 
comparison exists. The barrister, says Paley, is 
not guilty of a falsehood, because he is not ea- 
pected to be uttering the truth. But the editors 
of newspapers speak only in their own persons, 
and hold out to the world that they would scorn 
to be influenced by hire. It is indeed no more 
justifiable to be a liar with the pen than with the 
tongue. Would any salary whatever hire an 
editor of a paper to go out at the command of 
his employers, and call Mr O’Connell “ a beggar- 
man” in the presence of his five sons? We, 
therefore, have determined to assist in the work 
of committing such characters as these, to the 
end that the virulence of the press may be esti- 


mated at its worth; and, in the language of © 


Burke, that, in the midst of a multitude of swine, 
patriotism and genius no longer may be trodden 
under foot. 
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THE OLD YEAR. 


Mammy A——. “’A made a finer end, and went away, an’ it had been any christom child; ‘a parted even just 
between twelve and one, e’en at turning o’ the tide.” Lord L——. “ They say he cried out of Tories."” Mammy A>—. 
“ Ay, that ’a did.” Duke of W——. “ And of Whigs.” Mammy A “ Nay, that ‘a did not.” Sir XR. P——. 
“Yes, that ’a did; and said they were devils in place.” Mammy A——. “°A could never abide plaice ; “twas a 
fish he never liked.” Sir R. P_—. “A said once the devil would have him about Whigs.” ammy A—— 
‘¢°A did in some sort, indeed, handle Whigs. But then he was a Kadical; and talked of the wote by ballot.” 

New Readings of Old Authors, 





Tue Op Year is dead, and the following we manners were very mild and agreeable. Unlike 
select from an evening paper (in nubibus) :— some of his predecessors, he was not a Splendid 
“ Lately died, at his residence in Lower-Sphere Annual, for no Waterloo massacres or Cloth-of- 
Street, aged 52 weeks, Cighteen-Wundred | Gold meetings will be engraved on the tablets of 
anv Chirty- four, Esquire, commonly called | his mausoleum. Neither was he a Religious An- 
The Year of our Lord. He was descended | nual, though considerable pains were taken to 
from a very ancient family—the Centuries ; a | make him one. But he laughed at such endea- 
branch of which came over to this country with | vours, and made a burlesque song about them, 
the Conqueror. He had latterly been growing | which we believe is still sung in the streets of 
more weekly ; and from the early part of the day | London, to the tune of the © King of the Can. 
in question, (Wednesday,) until ten of the ensu- | nibal Islands.” Nor was he « Literary Annual ; 
ing night, appeared to be suffering from the | for of his literary taste much cannot be said, 
usual pangs common to one of his advanced age. | though some wiseacres talk of the intelligence 
But no great change occurred until twelve o'clock, | and shine of ce:tain northern lights, If there 
when evident symptoms of dissvlution were | did such exist, they must evidently have been, 
visible ; and at that moment, attempting to raise | like many other of his phenomena, invisible with. 
his hand to beckon to an attendant Minute, who . out a telescope! Indeed, his suffering Setheby 
had formerly been one of his Seconds, he ex- and Coleridge to engage themselves as short- 
pired.” ‘It is whispered in the higher circles, hand writers to Pluto's Evening Mail, and his 
that, in his last moments, he frequently mentioned transporting Sheridan Knowles beyond the seas, 
the name of one ‘ Louis Philippe.’ We cannot, fer only stealing a hint from the old poets, 
however, vouch for the truth of this assertion, | are facts not very creditable to his love of 
though we have it on undoubted authority to letters. Yet, notwithstanding this, he was not 
say, that, a few days previous to his decease, he altogether a fool, insomuch as he took in 
transacted business at the Foreign Office, which  ‘‘ Crabbe’s Poems’ in Numbers, and gave a lift to 
fact seems to corruborate the former statement.” Leigh Hunt's little London venture—was taken, 
The Gazette then proceeds to say, that ‘early | too, with the pictures for the “ Pilgrims of the 
on the following day, amidst the ringing of bells, Rhine,” and really admired the cleverness 
his sun and air was publicly baptized at St of ‘* Tylney Hall.” Nay, some went so far as to 
Januarias’s, Chronology Square, by Archdeacon say that he was seen cutting the leaves of the 
Frost, who officiated for Dr Merryweather, who  ‘ Last Days of Pompeii,” but that we think was 
was prevented from attending by a cold. The beyond him, never having heard that he was 
Duke of Wellington and Sir R. Peel stood spon- | much of a classic. One thing, however, to his 
sors, in room of Earl Grey and Lord Brougham, , advantage, must not be omitted—he discontinued 
who were also prevented from being present by | that contemptible monotony, “ The Doit Ma- 
indisposition. The Young Year, who, it is ru- | gazines.” Nor yet, in addition to the above 
moured, is already highly gifted, is, we believe, | exceptions, could he be called a Sporting Annual, 
«a ward in Chancery.” Then follows farther | for though, in imitation of his betters, he kept 
particulars of the decease, and an analysis of his | an Eclipse or two, and, in the earlier part of his 
character, which appears to have been written life, had to do with Spring, otherwise called 
with great candour and impartiality. The writer, | Winter, he seldom took a very strong Epsom 
entering more into detail than his late biogra- | purge, or handled his fowling-piece, save ocea- 
pher, Francis Moore, physician; who gives no- | sionally, when he bagged an “ Irish landlord.” 
thing but a few obscure extracts from his diary, | But then, if he did not hunt or race himself, not 

| 





which are very often imperfect, and sometimes being, like some of his family, a leaper, he al- 
upintelligible ; and, in the end, winds up his | lowed, without molestation, others to follow 
narrative by merely stating, that, like Gold- | their own gait; and, par consequence, livings, 
smith’s schoolmaster, he did over ‘“ terms and | fees, patients, places, plums, dinners, names, and 
tides preside.” For the amusement of our , husbands, were as hotly pursued over hedge and 
readers, we give the sketch entire :—In person | ditch, by parsons, lawyers, doctors, courtiers, 
he was generally allowed to be short, thongh , merchants, poets, patriots, and coquettes, under 
some, on the contrary, assert he was very long. , his regime, as ever they were in the times of his 
At any rate, it may inferred, he was of a | forefathers, though many, as experience has 
middle stature. His complexion was fair, and | shewn, were flung out in thechase! And, lastly, 
his air, which was very light, approached what | neither was he that risible wild fool, which laughs 
is sometimes called frosty ; but, in general, his | from year to year—a Comic Annual, Notwith- 
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standing, it must be confessed, he had a turn 
that way, as the caricatures in the Burlington 
and Lowther “ Arcades (ambo’’) witness. 

‘‘ Then, if he was neither of all these, in God’s 
name, what was he?” “ Guess.” ‘ Humph! 
—An immoral year?” ‘“ Pretty !—but no, he was 
nearly as moral as his progenitors, and, for aught 
we know, more so. Try again, most accom- 
plished Lector.” ‘* Then, I suppose, you mean 
to insinuate that he was a ‘ rara avis’—in short, 
an Uncommon Annual?” “ Not exactly—seeing, 
that in his reign, or rain, just as ever they did, 
the ordinary folk ate—drank—slept—loved— 
fought—and played at cards—and died; while 
their more versatile and refined prototypes, in 
their alternate moods of beseeching—affirming 
—bewailing—confessing—and threatening—re- 
hearsed, with the usual eclat, their ‘ Fly-not- 
yetings—their ‘’Pon my honour it’s true— 
their * 1 have seen my bride another’s—their 
owning the ‘ soft impeachment’—and, in case of 
quarrel, their keeping their gentlemanly dis- 
tances. And, over and above to the foregoing, 
Cat’s-meat and ‘ Oysters, sir,’ were vended in 
the streefs, pretty much on the same system as 
in 1833. The usual bits uf stock classicality,— 
‘ Arcades ambo’—‘ Rusticus expectat,’ &c. &c., 
were sported at St Stephen’s in town, and, vice 
eersa, the ditto bits of stock patriotism—‘* A 
bold peasantry, &c.’—‘ The flag that’s braved,’ 
&c, &c., in the shire guilds in the country. 
Nor were the accouchements of mountains—the 
dissections of gad-flies—the breaking of butter 
synonyms on wheels—and the blowing of blad- 
ders, of less rare occurrence than they used to Be. 
Not to mention that establishments were equally 
broken up and broken into—parsons tendered 
the resignation, not of their cures, but of their 
probity—and prices were set upon men’s heads 
and their tales, and accepted—and upon kine, and 
refused. Moreover, many persons, like parlia- 
mems, without a cause, were per-rogued ; many, 
like Hliggins, and his double Glos’ter, toasted ; 
and many clap-clawed one another in public, 
who, when in private, amicably smoked a pipe 
together, like Signior Nicolini and the Lion, in 
that old book the Spectator. In short, all the 
bother, blarney, and bletherumskite that was 
tolerated in 1833-2-1 was equally so in 1834, 
even to that last rag of superstition, which 
future ages will laugh in their sleeves at us for 
retaining, viz., corporations! And, in a word, 
most sapient, you must have another shy before 
you can bring down the popinjay.”—* Pshaw !” 
—‘* Well, don’t be savage, and you shall hear 
what he was.”’—*“ Pish! I don’t desire to hear 
anything about such a hum-drum concern. For 
his 
NeWvs and reviews, sir, I’ve read through and through, sir, 

With little admiring or blaming ; 

His papers are barren of home news or foreign— 
No murders or cheats worth the naming.” 
| Exit in a huff: 

La! you now, how you fly out, (looking after 
him,) an insolent, prejudiced, low-minded—yet, 
for all he can say, the dear old Bissextile was a 
more respectable character, and a better Chris- 
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tian to boot, than three-tenths of his prede. 
cessors, with all their thunder-and-lightning 
tunics! Insomuch as he _ renounced many 
family enormities, such as bustles, “burkings, 
swingings, mad dogs, &c. &c. Besides, he cut 
off a3 much as he could afford of the entail of 
cholera and riots, left him, by his father, and 
was the cause, too, of the apprehension of that 
notorious cutpurse, ‘“ Robert the Devil,’ who 
nightly infested the metropolitan theatres. But 
for that old numskull jto insinuate that he was 
deficient in gallantry—sheer envy, we assure 
you, Ma’am ; for, to our certain knowledge, he 
was no tyro that way ; always making allowances 
for the dampness of our island. 

And, again, as to the other matter of murders, 
he was certainly very cautious, and, like his 
cousin Brougham, was afraid ‘“ of doing too 
much,” and his hands, like those of that distin. 
guished personage, would have ‘ been clean” — 
at least, he would not have committed anything 
worth the naming, had it not been for some 
rascal reviewers, who plainly told him, he was a 
nincompoop, and a disgrace to his family—* he 
a year, indeed!” ‘“ Many of his name, before 
they had arrived at half his months, had extin- 
guished, secundum artem,” a ‘‘ Weare,” or a 
“ Maria Martin.” And they ended by threaten- 
ing to erase his name from the archives of his 
line, if he did not, instanter, cut some one’s 
throat, or send an ounce of blue plum into some 
one’s pudding. At first, Kighteen Hundred and 
Thirty-Four only laughed at them. But, to 
“prevent misunderstanding,” as Acres says, 
in the end he perpetrated the Pentonville con- 
cern, and added Earl Spencer, and the Duke 
of Gloucester, by “ way of natural rider.” And 
now a word about his politics: —Of his Whig 
sayings and Tory doings, much, as old Sir Ro- 
ger would say, may be said on both sides, though 
the least said, perhaps, the better, insomuch as, 
neither the sayings of the former nor the doings 
of the latter, were always intelligible! And 
then, are they not written in the Morning Chro- 
nicle. Some of them, however, are worth noting 
down ; more, though, as political anomalies, and, 
like Homer’s catalogue of ships, to swell the his- 
tory of our annuitant, than anything else. And 
as such, after the manner of Virgil’s introduc- 
tion of his ** Glaucumque, Medontaque, Thersi- 
lochumque,” without comment, and to excite 
laughter, we introduce them here. The follow- 
ing, uharranged, are a few of the most remark- 
able :—Earl Grey’s last appearance in the cha- 
racter of Adam—*‘ Must I then leave thee, Para- 
dise!” the sweeping clause of the “ Fain would 
I climb, boys ;” the Bastard Law, or the Society 
for promoting Christian Vepravity ; the King’s 
calling in the New Police to turn out the Mel- 
bourne administration ; the Duke of Wellington 
making himself a “ very young hero” at Oxford ; 
ditto, his asgumption of the dictatorship, and his 
“ disfigurement,” like Master Burke, of all the 
characters in the farce called ‘‘ ‘The Cabinet ;” 
iterumque ditto, the rumour that he was about 
to commence business in the Reforming line, and 
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ditto, ditto, ditto, his subsequent denial of it in 
the following decree, which is said to have been 
placarded a few days ago at the Horse Guards :— 


¢ HIS HIGHNESS 8S MANIFESTO. 

‘© We, whose names are hereunto annexed, do 
solemnly declare, that we do, in our consciences, 
believe Reform, of waatever character or deno- 
mination, whether of Church or State, to be 
highly prejudicial to the interests of the Aristo- 
cracy ; and that we shall adjudge any man what- 
soever to be an enemy to his Church and King, 
(quasi ourselves,) who endeavours, from. this 
time, to forward the same either by word or 
deed. 

« Furthermore, we are likewise ready to main- 
tain, at the point of the bayonet, and at the 
liazard of our places and pensions, (things most 
dear to us!) that ‘ flogging inthe army,’ ‘ taxes 
on knowledge,’ ‘ elective bribery,’ (if Tory !) 
and the wholesome restraint now and then of 
the mob by the sword, are wise and salutary 
measures, And, in addition, we also affirm, that 
vice is excusable in a parson, (if he’s not a 
curate,) and that any attempt to expose it isa 
sacrilegious attack on the church, as by law 


established. And, lastly, it is our firm resolu- | 


tion, as long as we live, to deny the ‘ existence 
of any distress in the kingdom ;’ moreover, that 
none did or ever could exist. And, in the spirit 
of this our declaration, we shall, upon all occa- 


sions, oppose any person or persons who may here- | 


after assemble to complain of the same, with 
svord, and bayonet, and cannon, if necessary. 
(Signed) “ WetuineTon, 
Victoria. 


EGO! 


| WATERLOO. 
Cropap Roprieo, 
Torres VepRas, 
VIMIeRA. 
Dovro. 
Warpen or tar Cinque Pores. 
Consrasie or Tae Tower.” 


Having said so mach of the hero of our 
sketch, little now remains for us to say, save 
that, onthe whole, he was a “ Jolly Old Annus,” 
who loved his glass, his song, and his Glasgow 
| rubber; and, moreover, that he was “ nae fae 
_to wine and mutton,” but often treated his friends 

in public, as Lords Grey and Durham ean testi- 
ify. To be sure, his denying the little sweeps 
ithe use of their loqual organs, was rather arbi- 
| trary, and his burning the two Houses of Parlia- 
‘ment rather naughty. “ But then he was 
rheumatic’ and was latterly troubled with a 
| whoreson cold,” caught by the tailors’ strike, 
or, as some said, by his opening his mouth so 
often to cry “ Hear, hear!” to the Whigs. Be 
that as it may, he is gone!—Therefore let his 
errors go with him. Others may revile his 
memory. We, at least, grateful for some happy 
hours he gave us, will not disturb his manes. 
No! in the spirit of departed genius,* “ it 
shall never be said that Fighteen Hundred and 
Thirty-Four was in want of a good word, when 
we, his friend, had one to give him.” So, Old 
Year— 








Fare-thee-well! and if for ever— 
Still for ever, fare-thee-well ! 





® Sheridan. 





EGO! 


«« Morner,” cries the young Marquis of Make- | 


weight to his beautiful preceptress, the Duchess 
of Curtinsight, “ What is an egotist? My 
tutor, Mr Prosem, says that Cobbett (the fellow 
about whom there is so much fuss in the papers) 
is a disgusting egotist. Did I ever see an ego- 
tist ?” 

«* An egotist, my love,” replies the Duchess, 
with a most Edgworthian air of maternal wis- 
dom, “(is a man who is always talking about 
himself. The late Lord Erskine, generally 


esteemed an able politician, completely lost him- | 
It was always | 


self in public life by this foible. 
‘]—1I—lI’ in his speeches. Egotism is a fault, 
as common as it is vulgar. I know hundreds of 
people who are always talking of themselves ; 
but you may have observed, my dear, that the 
word J is almost banished my vocabulary. While 
other people in society bring it into conversation 
half a dozen times in a minute, J am studiously 
careful to avoid it, by the use of impersonal 
phrases—such as, ‘It is said,’ ‘ They say,’ or 
‘ There is reason to believe.’ I have a horror of 
the very sound of ‘I ;’ and invariably eet down 
an egotist as an ill-bred person. Be careful, 
therefore, my dear Makeweight, by following 
my example, to avoid this odious imputation.” 





“T wont forget, mother—I certainly will not 





forget,” replies the little Marquis. “I should 
be very sorry to be called an egotist. How 
dreadfully hot it is this morning! The thermo. 
meter stands at 88 !” 

‘‘ Dreadful, indeed. Even with my bonnet I 


could scarcely stand the sun on the Conservatory 


this morning! I was obliged to run through 
into the library for fear of a coup de soleil,” 

‘‘ What weather for the harvest people! It 
will throw them all into a fever !" 

“They are used to it.” 

‘* Not to this excessive heat—it is so rare in 
England. And do you see in the papers what 
frightful accounts from Italy? That last erup- 
tion of Vesuvius appears to have done a great 
deal of mischief.” 

“Why do people buy estates in the neigh. 
bourhood of a volcano ?” 

“ T suppose the estates descend to them like 
Curtinsight Castle to my father. You know, 
when you so often express your dislike to living 
in Lancashire, he tells you it is the fault of some 
ancestor of ours in the reign of Henry VIII. 
These poor Neapolitans were born on the moun. 
tain, and have become attached to the soil. After 
all, it requires some heroism to expose one’s self 
to such a fearful risk. Think of being awakened 
out of your sleep by the roaring of a voleano 






































and finding a stream of burning lava pouring 
down upon your house !” 

** Do we know any one at Naples just now ?” 
inquires the Duchess, languidly. ‘* Lady Em- 
meline was there last winter, and the Duke of 
Rawdon, and several of our friends. But they 
have been all returned this age. No one of any 
consideration remains at Naples at this season of 
the year. Everybody is in villeggiatura, or at 
the baths of Lucca or Albano, or somewhere or 
other. I am glad there is no person I care about 
on the spot.” 

« But the poor people” 

“If the truth must be owned, I have little 
sympathy for what is called the people—en 
masse. I have just that sort of susc»)tibility, 
that, to be interested about a person, it is neces- 
sary I should know something about them, or 
have had something to do with them,” drawled 
the Duchess, with equal disregard of grammar 
and consistency, ‘ How is it possible to care 
for those whom one has never seen, and shall 
probably never see?” 

And her Grace’s noble disciple admired the 
impersonal phrase, without perceiving the chilly 
egotism it tended to disguise. ‘* Pray, my love, 
go and dress!” was his mother’s concluding 
admonition. ‘* You have been poring over that 
newspaper these ten minutes, in your shooting- 
jacket ; and it has struck seven.” 

“ My clothes are not damp—you need not be 
afraid of my taking cold,” was the reply of the 
Marquis, (accustomed to those officious atten- 
tions on the part of his mother, which, in cer- 
tain English circles, betray a most dowagerly but 
very unwomanly degree of sympathy with the 
heir-apparent of the house, in preference to all 
its minor olive branches; and supposing her 
Grace’s uneasiness to be caused by his own pre- 
dicament!) ‘ Burton brought me my slippers 
as I came through the vestibule.” 

“But you do not consider, that till Burton sees 
you in the drawing-room, he never orders the 
second dinner bell rung? and poor La Mollette’s 
entrées are invariably cold in consequence ! 
Yesterday the purée aux marrons, in which the 
cutlets were served, was just of the consistency 
of mortar, while the pheasant was roasted per- 
fectly brown! You know I detest a diner 
retarde. You ought to be more considerate of 
the feelings of other people.” 

‘‘ Just one minute! I am looking over the 
advertisements for a specific for the toothache, 
which I think I saw announced the other 
day.” 

“* The toothache ! My dear love! you do not 
tell me that your teeth are going? I will write 
to Cartwright directly. There is no one of any 
consequence in town just now. I daresay he 
would come down for a day. The toothache !— 
at fourteen !—and J am nearly four-and-thirty, 
and have never so much as felt a pain in mine ; 
except indeed once, when | caught cold waiting 
for the carriaye at the Opera, that night the 
coachinan ran over the drunken Irishman, and 
the people had the impudence to force the ser- 
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vants to Bow Street. And how long have you 
had this horrible toothache ?” 

** My dear mother, J have no toothache.” 

«‘T am sure you said so. You have almost 
induced me to fancy | felt something in mine! 
What made you talk about specifies ?” 

“Do you not remember telling my father at 
breakfast that Victorine had not been able to sit 
up for you last night, because she has not slept 
this week past from a violent toothache ?” 

“Oh !—Victorine !—tiresome creature !— 
Yes! she has thought proper to tie up her face, 
till she looks just like one of those frightful 
figures one sees peeping over the blinds of St 
George’s Hospital, as one drives through the 
Park. They really ought not to have an hospital 
so near a public promenade: it is quite disyust- 
ing !” 

‘7 suppose the air is purer for the invalids.” 

‘“ Js that a reason why it should be contami. 
nated, to make it intolerable for us ?”’ 

“ Ah! here is the advertisement for the elixir.” 

‘Well, write me where the medicine is sold, 
ona slip of paper ; and tell Burton to send off 
one of the grooms for a bottle, instantly !” 

‘There !—did yeu see the lightning? What 
a tremendous storm is coming on! Had he not 
better wait °”’ 

“Qh, dear, no! They will take care to send 
only one of the helpers, and on a horse of no 
particular value. I must have this elixir before 
night !” 

«‘ Does your pain increase, then?” 

“ My pain! Pray, my dear Makeweight, be 
more cautious what you say, or people will really 
fancy something is the matter with my teeth! 
Of course, J] want this remedy for Ma’amselle 
Victorine.” 

‘ How kind of you! Poor Victorine! I will 
go directly. Lend me your Bramah pen. Poor 
Victorine !—she is such a good creature.” 

‘She is a very stupid creature! What busi- 
ness had she to go and catch cold? It must 
have been carlessness, or pure perversity, at this 
season of the year! And now, unless I can man- 
age to get her the elixir before night, I must 
again submit to the services of that odious Wing- 
field, who puts in a papillote with just as much 
fear and trembling as J should make up a Con- 
greve rocket! I keep scolding her all the time; 
but to what purpose? It is so insupportable to 
have a person about one who is evidently fright- 
ened to death, I hope to goodness we shall be 
able to cure Victorine’s mal de dents. I daresay 
it is half fancy !” 

“She looks dreadfully ill. I met her in the 
gallery this morning ; and when I asked her how 
she had rested, and whether she felt better, I 
assure you I could scarcely understand her 
answer; I never saw a face so swollen !” 

‘“‘ Five J’s in five seconds! My dear love, you 
are growing as sad an egotist as Lord Erskine! 
Now, go and dress !—if you keep dinner waiting 
to-day, you are inexcusable. Pray, observe, by 
the way, that my wishes are expressed without & 
single use of your own horrible—Eco !” 
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TRAVELLING IN ENGLAND THIRTY YEARS AGO: FROM THE 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM EATER. 


Continued from our August Number. 


Tne revolution in the system of travelling, 
naturally suggested by my position in Birming- 
ham, and in the whole appiratus, means, ma- 
chinery, and dependencies of that system—a 
revolution begun, carried through, and perfect- 
ed within the period of my own personal experi- 
ence—merits a word or two of illustration in the 
most cursory memoirs that profess any attention | 
at all to the shifting scenery of the age and the 
principles of motion at work, whether manifested 
in great effects or in little. And these particular | 
effects, though little, when regarded in their 
separate details, are not little in their final 
amount, On the contrary, | have always main- 
tained that in a representative government, where 
the great cities of the empire must naturally 
have the power, each in its proportion, of react- 
ing upon the capital and the councils of the 
nation in s0 conspicueus a way, there is a result 
waiting on the final improvements of the arts of 
travelling, and of transmitting intelligence with 
velocity, such as cannot be properly appreciated 
in the absence of all historical experience. Con- 
ceive a state of communication between the 
centre and the extremities of a great people, kept 
up with a uniformity of reciprocation so exquisite 
as to imitate the tlowing and ebbing of the sea, 
or the systole and diastole of the human heart ; 
day and night, waking and sleeping, not succeed- 
ing to each other with more absolute certainty 
than the acts of the metropolis and the control- 
ling notice of the provinces, whether in the way 
of support or of resistance. Action and reaction 
from every point of the compass being thus per- 
fect and instantaneous, we should then first begin 
tu understand, in a practical sense, what is mean‘ 
by the unity of a political body, and we should | 
approach to a more adequate appreciation of the 
powers which are latent in organization. For it 
must be considered that hitherto, under the 
most complex organization, and thatwhich hasbest | 
attained its purposes, the national will has never | 
been able to express itself upon one in a thou. | 
sand of the public acts, simply because the 
national voice was lost in the distance, and could | 
not collect itself through the time and the space | 
rapidly enough to connect itself immediately | 
With the evanescent measure of the moment. But 
as the system of intercourse is gradually expand- 
ing, these bars of space and time are in,the same 
degree contracting, until finally we may expect 
them altoyether to vanish: and then the whole 
euipire, in every part, will react upon the whole 
through the central forces, with the power, life, 
and effect of immediate conference amongst 
parties brought face to face. Then first will be 
seen a political system truly organic—i. ¢. in 
Which each acts upon all, and all react upon 
each; and a new earth will arise from the indi- | 
rect agency of this merely physical revolution, 
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The reader whose birth attaches him to this 
present generation, having known only Macada- 
mized roads, cannot easily bring before his imagi- 
nation the antique and almost aboriginal state of 
things which marked our travelling system down 
to the end of the eighteenth century, and nearly 


| throughthe first decennium of the present. A very 


few lines will suffice for a few broad notices of our 
condition, in this respect, through the last two 
centuries. In the Parliament war (1642.6,) it is 
an interesting facet, but at the same time calcu- 
lated to mislead the incautious reader, that many 
officers of distinction, on both sides, brought close 
carriages to head-quarters ; and sometimes they 
went even upon the field of battle in these car- 
riages——-not mounting on horseback until the 
preparations were beginning for some important 
manceuvre, or fora general movement. The same 
thing had been done throughout the thirty years’ 
war, both by the Bavarian, Imperial, and after- 
wards by the Swedish officers of rank. And it 
marks the creat diffusion of these luxuries about 
this era, that, on occasion of the reinstalment 
of two princes of Mecklenburg, who had been 
violently dispossessed by Wallenstein, upwards 
of eighty coaches mustered at a short notice, 
partly from the territorial nobility, partly from 
the camp. Precisely, however, at military head- 
quarters, and on the route of an army, carriages 
of this description were an available and a most 
useful means of transport. Cumbrous and un- 
wieldy they were, as we know by pictures, and 
they could not have been otherwise—they were 
built to meet the roads. Carriages of our 
present light and reedy { almost, one might say, 


| corky | construction, would, on the roads of Ger- 


many or of England, in that age, have foundered 
within the first two hours. To our ancestors 
such carriages would have seemed playthings for 
children. Cumbrous as they were, they could 
not be more so than artillery or bagg wag- 
gons: where these could go, coaches could go, 
So that, in the march of an army, there was a 
perpetual guarantee to those who had coaches 


for the possibility of their transit. And hence, 


and not because the roads were at all better than 
they have been generally described in those days, 
we are to explain the fact—that both in the 
Royal camp, in Lord Manchester's, and after. 
wards in Lord Fairfax’s and Cromwell's, coaches 
were an ordinary part of the camp equipage. 
The roads, meantime, were as they have been 
described, viz. ditches, morasses, and sometimes 
channels for the course of small rivers. Nor did 
they improve, except for short reaches, and under 
peculiar loeal advantages, throughout that cen- 
tury. Spite of the roads, however, public car. 
riages began to pierce England, in various lines, 
from the era of 1660, Circumstantial notices of 
these may be found in Lord Auckland's large 
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work on the Poor-Laws, That to York, for ex- 
ample, (200 miles,) took a fortnight in the jour- 
ney, or about 14 miles a-day. But Chamber- 
Jayne, who had a personal knowledge of these 
public carriages, says enough to shew that, if 
slow, they were cheap; half a crown being the 
usual rate for 15 miles, (i. e. 2d a mile.) Public 
conveyances, multiplying rapidly, could not but 
diffuse a general call for improved roads; im- 
proved both in dimensions as well as in the art 
of construction. For it is observable, that so 
early as Queen Elizabeth’s days, England already 
presented to its inhabitants, the most equestrian 
of nations, a general system of decent bridle 
roads. Even at this day it is doubtful whether 
any man, taking all hinderances into account, and 
having laid no previous relays of horses, could 
much exceed the exploit of Cary, (afterwards 
Lord Monmouth,) a younger son of the first Lord 
Hunsden, a cousin of Queen Elizabeth. This 
cavalier, basely enough, considering his near con- 
nection with the Queen, had, like a true courtier, 
promised to bring the Scottish King certain in- 
telligence of his accession to the English Crown ; 
and, being a good horseman, he privately resolved 
to be the earliest, if his interest would not avail 
to make him the official bearer of the great in- 
telligence. The Queen died on the last day (as 
it was then considered) of 1602, i.e. on the 24th 
of March, 1603. Cary, though lying under the 
general embargo and interdict of the Privy Coun- 
cil, contrived to slip out of the palace, through 
the favour of his brother, a great officer of the 
Royal Household. On the Ist day of 1603, that 
is, (as we should now call it,) on Lady-day, or 
March 25 of 1603, at 10 o’clock in the morning, 
he mounted at London, and, on the following 
day, notwithstanding all delays, and that he was 
very seriously retarded both by public business 
on the Border, (where he held a great command, ) 
and having been thrown violently from his horse, 
he contrived to reach the Scottish capital by 
the King’s bed-time. Altogether he was not 
more than thirty-three or thirty-four hours in 
traversing a road, at that time not at all short 
of 450 miles. This story we learn from 
Lord Monmouth’s own memoirs. Yet we must 
not forget that the particular road concerned in 
this exploit was the Great North Road, (as it is 
still called by way of distinction,) lying through 
Doncaster and York, between the northern and 
southern capitals of the island. But roads less 
frequented were tolerable as bridle-roads ; whilst 
all alike, having been originally laid down with 
no view to the broad and ample coaches, from 
1570 to 1700, scratched the pannels on each side 
as they crept along. Even in the nineteenth 
century I have known a case, but of course in a 
sequestered district of England, where a post- 
chaise, of the common narrow dimensions, was 
obliged to retrace its route of fourteen miles, on 
coming to a bridge built in some remote age, 
when, as yet, post-chaises were neither known 
nor anticipated, and, unfortunately, too narrow 
by three or four inches, In all the provinces of 
England, when the soil was deep and adhesive, 
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a worse evil beset the stately equipage. An 
Italian of rank, who has left a record of his 
perilous adventure, visited, or attempted to 
visit, Petworth, near London, (then a seat of the 
Percys, now of Lord Egremont,) about the year 
1685. I forget how many times he was over. 
turned within one particular stretch of five miles ; 
but I remember that it was a subject of grati. 
tude, (and, upon meditating a return bythe same 
route, a subject of pleasing hope,) to dwell upon 
the soft lying which was to be found in that good. 
natured morass. Yet this was, doubtless, a pet 
road, (Vile punster! dream not that I glance at 
Petworth,) and animproved road. Such as this, 
I have good reason to think, were most of the 
roads in England, unless upon the rocky strata 
which stretch northwards from Derbyshire to 
Cumberland and Northumberland. The public 
carriages were the jirst harbingers of a change 
for the better; as these grew and prospered, 
slender lines of improvement began to vein and 
streak the map. And Parliament began to shew 
their zeal, though not always a corresponding 
knowledge, by legislating backwards and for. 
wards on the breadth of waggon wheel.-tires, 
&e. But not until our cotton system began to 
put forth blossoms—not until our trade and our 
steam engines began to stimulate the coal-mines, 
which, in their turn, stimulated them, did any 
great energy apply itself to our roads. In my 
childhood, standing with one or two of my bro- 
thers and sisters at the front windows of my 
mother’s carriage, I remember one unvarying 
set of images before us. The postillion (for so 
were all carriages then driven) was employed, 
not by fits and starts, but always and eternally, 
in quartering, i. e., in crossing from side to side, 
according to the casualties of the ground. Be- 
fore you stretched a wintry length of lane, with 
ruts deep enough to fracture the leg of a horse, 
filled to the brim with standing pools of rain- 
water ; and the collateral chambers of these ruts 
kept from becoming confluent by thin ridges, 
such as the Romans called /ire, to maintain the 
footing upon which /Jire, so as not to swerve, 
(or, as the Romans would say, delirare,) was a 
trial of some skill both for the horses and their 
postillion. It was, indeed, next to impossible 
for any horse, on such a narrow crust of sepa- 
ration, not to grow delirious in the Roman me- 
taphor ; and the nervous anxiety which haunted 
me when a child, was much fed by this very 
image so often before my eye, and the sympathy 
with which I followed the motion of the docile 
creature’s legs. Go to sleep at the beginning 
of a stage, and the last thing you saw was the 
line of wintry pools, the poor off-horse planting 
his steps with care, and the cautious postillion 
gently applying his spur, whilst manoeuvring 
across his system of grooves with some sort of 
science that looked like a gipsy’s palmistry ; % 
equally unintelligible to me were his motions, in 
what he sought and in what he avoided. 
Whilst reverting to these remembrances of my 
childhood, I may add, by way of illustration, 
and at the risk of gossiping, a brief notice 
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of my very first journey. I might be then 
seven years old. A young gentlemen, the 
son of a wealthy banker, had to return home 
for the Christmas holidays to a town in 
Lincolnshire, distant from the public school, 
where he was pursuing his education, about a 
hundred miles, This school was in the neigh- 
bourhood of G—nh—y, my father’s house. 
There were at that time no coaches in that di- 
rection; now there are many every day. The 
young gentleman advertised for a person to 
share the expense of a post-chaise. By accident, 
or chiefly, I believe, out of compliment to the 
gentleness of my manners, and the depth of my 
affections, I had an invitation of some standing 
to the same town, where I happened to have a 
female relation of mature age, besides some 
youthful cousins, The two travellers elect soon 
heard of each other, and the arrangement was 
easily completed. It was my earliest migration 
from the paternal (or, as I ought then to call 
it, the maternal) roof ; and the anxieties of plea- 
sure, too tumultuous, with some slight sense of 
undefined fears, combined to agitate my childish 
feelings. I had a vague slight apprehension of 
my fellow-traveller, whom I had never seen, 

and whom my nursery-maid, when dressing me, 

had described in no very amiable colours. But 
a good deal more | thought of Sherwood Forest, 

which, as I had been told, we should cross 
after the night set in. At six o'clock I de- 

sceuded, and not, as usual, to the children’s 
room, but, on this special morning of my life, 
to a room called the breakfast-room ; where 
I found a blazing fire, candles lighted, and 
the whole breakfast equipage, as if for my mo- 
ther, set out, to my astonishment, for no greater 
personage than myself. The scene being in Eng- 
Jand, and ona December morning, I need scarcely 
say that it rained; the rain beat violently 
against the windows, the wind raved; and an 
aged servant, who did the honours of tne break- 
fast table, pressed me urgently and often to eat. 
1 need not say that I had no appetite: the ful- 
ness of my heart, both from busy anticipation, 
and from the parting which was at hand, had 
made me incapable of any other thought, or feel- 
ing, or attention, but such as pointed to the com- 
ing journey. All circumstances in travelling, all 
scenes and situations of a representative and 
recurring character, are indescribably affecting, 
connected, as they have been, in so many my- 
riads of minds, more especially in a land which 
is sending off for ever its flowers and blossoms 
to a clime s0 remote as that of India, with heart. 
rending separations, and with farewells never to 
be repeated. But amongst them all none cleaves 

to my own feelings so indelibly, from having re- 
peatedly been concerned, either as witness, or as 
a principal party in its little drama, as the early 
breakfast, on a wintry morning, long before the 
darkness has given way, when the golden blaze 
of the hearth, and the bright glitter of candles, 
with female ministrations of gentleness more 
touching than en common occasions, all conspire 
to rekindle, as it were for a farewell gleam, the 
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holy memorials of household affections, And 
many have, doubtless, had my feelings ; for, I 
believe, few readers will ever forget the beauti- 
ful manner in which Mrs Inchbald has treated 
such a scene in the winding-up of the first part of 
her “ Simple Story,” andthe power with which she 
has investedit. Thirty-nine, or possibly, J believe, 
even forty years have passed since that December 
morning in my own life to which I am now recur. 
ring, and yet, even to this moment, I recollect the 
audible throbbing of heart, the leap and rushing 
of blood, with which, during a deep lull of the 
wind, the aged attendant said, without hurry or 
agitation, but with something of a solemn tone, 
‘* That is the sound of wheels. I hear the chaise. 
Mr H—1] will be here directly.” The road ran, 
for some distance, by a course pretty nearly equi- 
distant from the house, so that the groaning of 
the wheels continued to catch the ear, as it 
swelled upon the wind, for some time without 
much alteration. At length a right-angled turn 
brought the road continually and rapidly nearer 
to the gates of the grounds, which had purposely 
been thrown open. At this point, however, a 
long career of raving arose; all other sounds 
were lost ; and, for some time, I began to think 
we had been mistaken, when suddenly the loud 
trampling of horses feet, as they whirled up the 
sweep below the windows, followed by a peal 
long and loud upon the bell, announced, beyond 
question, the summons for my departure. The 
door being thrown open, steps were heard loud 
and fast ; and, in the next moment, ushered by 
a servant, stalked forward, booted and fully 
equipped, my travelling companion—if such a 
word can at all express the relation between the 
arrogant young blood, just fresh from assuming 
the toga virilis, and a modest child of profound 
sensibilities, but shy and reserved beyond even 
English reserve. The aged servant, with ap. 
parently constrained civility, presented my mo- 
ther’s compliments to him, with a request that 
he would take breakfast. This he hastily and 
rather peremptorily declined. Me, however, he 
condescended to notice with an approving nod, 
slightly inquiring if I were the young gentleman 
who shared his post chaise. But, without allow. 
ing time for an answer, and striking his boot 
impatiently with a riding whip, he hoped I was 
ready. ‘ Not until he has gone up to my mis. 
tress,” replied my old protector, in a tone of 
some asperity. Thither I ascended. What 
counsels and directions! might happen to receive 
at the maternal toilet, naturally I have forgotten, 
The most memorable circumstance to me was, 
that I, who had never till that time, possessed 
the least or most contemptible coin, received, in 
a net-work purse, five glittering guineas, with 
instructions to put three immediately into Mr 
H ll’s hands, and the rest when he should 
call for them. The rest of my mother’s counsels, 
if deep, were not long; she, who had always 
something of a Roman firmness, shed more milk 
of roses, | believe, upon my cheeks than tears ; 
and why not? What should there be to her 

corresponding to an ignorant child’s sense of 
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pathos, in a little journey of about a hundred 
miles? Outside her dour, however, there awaited 
me some silly creatures, women of course, old 
and young, from the nursery and the kitchen, 
who gave and who received those fervent kisses, 
which wait only upon love without awe and with- 
out disguise. Heavens! what rosaries might be 
strung for the memory of sweet female kisses, 
given without check or art, before one is of an 
age to value them! And again, how sweet is the 
touch of female hands as they array one for a 
journey! If anything needs fastening, whether 
by pinning, tying, or any other contrivance, how 
perfect is one’s confidence in female skill ; as if 
by mere virtue of her sex and feminine instinct, 
a woman could not possibly fail to know the best 
and readiest way of adjusting every case that 
could arise in dress, Mine was hastily completed 
amongst them ; each had a pin to draw from her 
bosom, in order to put something to rights about 
my throat or hands; and a chorus of “ God 
bless hims” was arising, when, from below, young 
Mephistopheles murmured an impatient groan, 
and perhaps:the horses snorted. I found my- 
self lifted into the chaise: counsels about the 
nicht and the cold, flowing in upon me, to which 
Mephistopheles listened with derision or aston- 
ishment. I and he had each our separate cor- 
ner; and, except to request that I would draw 
up one of the glasses, I do not think he conde- 
scended to address one word to me until dusk, 
when we found ourselves rattling into Chester- 
field, having barely accomplished four stages, or 
forty or forty-two miles, in about nine hours, 
This, except on the Bath or great north roads, 
may be taken as a standard ainount of per- 
formance, in 1794, (the year I am_ recording, ) 
and even ten years later. In these present hur- 
rying and tumultuous days, whether time is really 
of more value, I cannot say ; but all people on 
the establishment of inns, are required to sup- 
pose it of the most awful value. Nowadays, 
no sooner have the horses stopped at the gate- 
way of a posting house, than a summons is pass. 
ed down to the stables; and in less than one 
minute, upon a great road, the horses next in 
rotation, always ready harnessed, when expect- 
ing to come on duty, are heard trotting down 
the vard. “ Putting to,” and transferring the 
lugeage, (supposing your conveyance a common 
post chaise,) once a work of at least twenty 
minutes, is now easily accomplished in three. 
And searcely have you paid the ex-postillion be- 
fore his successor has mounted; the ostler is 
standing ready with the steps in his hands, to 
reecive his invariable sixpence ; the door is 
closed ; the répresentative waiter bows his ac- 
knowledgment for the house, and you are off 
ut a pace never less than ten miles an hour ; the 
total detention at each stage not averaging above 
four minutes. Then (i.e. at the latter end of 
the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth 
century,) half an hour was the minimum of time 
spent at each change of horses. Your arrival 
produced a great bustle of unloading and un- 


harnessing ; as a matter of course you alighted | 





and went into the inn ; if you sallied out to re. 
port progress, after waiting twenty minutes, no 
signs appeared of any stir about the stables. The 
most choleric person could not much expedite 
preparations, which loitered not so much from 
any indolence in the attendants as from faulty 
arrangements and total defect of foresight. The 
pace was such as the roads of that day allowed ; 
never so much as six miles an hour, except upon 
a very great road; and then only by extra pay- 
ment to the driver. Yet even under this com- 
paratively miserable system, how superior was 
England, asa land for the traveller, to all the 
rest of the world, Sweden only excepted. Bad 
as were the roads, and defective as were all the 
arrangements, still you had these advantages ; 
no town so insignificant, no posting-house so so. 
litary, but that at all seasons, except a contested 
election, it could furnish horses without delay, 
and without license to distress the neighbouring 
farmers. On the worst road, and on a winter's 
day, with no more than a single pair of horses, 
you generally made out sixty miles; even if it 
were necessary to travel through the night, you 
could continue to make way, although more 
slowly ; and finally, if you were of a temper to 
brook delay, and did not exact from all persons 
the haste or energy of Hotspurs, the whole sys- 
tem in those days was full of respectability and 
luxurious ease, and well fitted to renew the 


image of the home you had left, if not in its ele-. 


gancies yet in all its substantial comforts. What 
cozy old parlours in those days! low-roofed, 
glowing with ample fires, and fenced from the 
blasts of doors by screens, whose foldings were, 
or seemed to be, infinite! What motherly land- 
ladies ! won, how readily, to kindness the most 
lavish, by the mere attractions of simplicity and 
youthful innocence, and finding so much interest 
in the bare circumstance of being a traveller at 
a childish age! ‘Tben what blooming young 
handmaidens, how different from the knowing 
and worldly demireps of modern high roads! 
And sometimes grey-headed faithful waiters, 
how sincere and how attentive, by comparison 
with their flippant successors, the eternal ‘Coni- 
ing, sir,” *‘ Coming, sir,” of our improved genera- 
tion, 

Such an honest, old butler-looking servant 
waited on us during dinner at Chesterfield, carv- 
ing for me, and urging me to eat. Even Mephis- 
topheles found his pride relax under the influ. 
ence of wine; and when loosened from this 
restraint, his kindness was not deficient. To mz 
he shewed it in pressing wine upon me, without 
stint or measure. The elegancies which he had 
observed in such part of my mother’s establish- 
ment, as could be supposed to meet his eye on 
so hasty a visit, had impressed him perhaps 
favourably towards myself: and could I have a 
little altered my age, or dismissed my excessive 
reserve, I doubt not that he would have admit- 
ted me, in default of a more suitable comrade, to 
his entire confidence for the rest of the road. 
Dinner finished, and myself at least, for the first 
time in my childish life, somewhat perhaps over- 
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charged with wine, the bill was called for—the 
waiter paid in the lavish style of antique Eng- 
land—and we heard our chaise drawing up under 
the gateway—the invariable custom of those 
days, by which you were spared the trouble of 
going into the street, stepping from the hall of 
the inn, right into your carriage. ihad been 
kept back for a minute or so by the landlady, 
and her attendant nymphs, to be dressed and 
kissed ; and, on seating myself in the chaise 
which was well lighted with lamps, 1 found my 
lordly young principal in conversation with the 
landlord, first upon the price of oats, which 
youthful horsemen always affect to inquire after 
with interest, but secondly, upon a topic more 
immediately at his heart—viz., the reputation 
of the road. At that time of day, when gold had 


veller carried any other sort of money about fim ; 
and there was consequently a rich encourage- 
ment to highwaymen, which vanished almost 
entirely with Mr Pitt’s act of 1797, for restricting 
cash payments. Property which could be iden- 
tified and traced, was a perilous sort of plunder ; 
and from that time the free-trade of the road 
almost perished as a regular occupation. At this 


period it did certainly maintain a languishing ex- | 


istence ; here and there it might have a casual 
run of success: and, as these local ebbs and flows 
were continually shifting, perhaps, after all, the 
trade might lie amongst a small number of hands. 
Universally, however, the landlords shewed some 
shrewdness, or even sagacity, in qualifying ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the inquirer, the 
sort of credit which they allowed to the exag- 
gerated ill-fame of the roads. Returning on 
this very road, some months after, with a timid 
female relation, who put her questions with un- 
disguised and distressing alarm, the very same 
people, one and all, assured her that the danger 
was nextto nothing. Notso at present: rightly 
presuming that a haughty cavalier of eighteen, 
flushed with wine and youthful blood, would lis- 
ten with disgust to a picture too amiable and 
pacific of the roads before him, Mr Spread-hagle 
replied with the air of one who feared more than 
he altogether liked to tell, and looking suspi- 
ciously amongst the strange faces lit up by the 
light of the carriage lamps——** Why, Sir, there 
have been ugly stories afloat; [ cannot deny it: 
and sometimes, you know, Sir,” winking saga- 
ciously, to which a knowing nod of assent was 
returned, “ it may not be quite safe to tell all 
one knows. But you can understand me. The 
forest, you are well aware, Sir, is the forest: it 
never was much to be trusted, by all accounts, in 
iny father’s time, and I suppose will not be bet- 
ter in mine. But you must keep a sharp look 
out: and, Tom,” speaking to the postilion, 
‘‘ mind, when you pass the third gate, to go 
pretty smartly by the thicket.” Tom replied in 
a tone of importance to this professional appeal. 
General valedictions were exchanged, the land- 
lord bowed, and we moved off fur the forest. 
Mephistopheles had his travelling case of pistols: 
these he began nuw to examine; for sometimes, 





said he, [ have known such a trick as drawing 
the charge whilst one happened to be taking a 
glass of wine. Wine had unlocked his heart— 
the prospect of the forest and the advancing 
night excited him—and even of such a child as 
myself, he was now disposed to make a confidant, 
‘“« Did you observe,” said he, “ that ill-looking 
fellow, as big as a camel, who stood on the land. 
lord’s left hand?” Was it the man, I asked 
timidly, who seemed by his dress to be a farmer ? 
‘* Farmer, you call him? Ah! my young friend, 
that shews your little knowledge of the world, 
He is a scoundrel, the bloodiest of scoundrels. 
And so I trust to convince him before many 
hours are gone over our heads,” Whilst saying 
this, he employed himself in priming his pistols: 


_ then, after a pause, he went on thus :—*“ No, my 
not yet disappeared from the circulation, no tra- | 
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young friend, this alone shews his base purposes 
—his calling himself a farmer. Farmer, he is 
not, but a desperate highwayman, of which I have 
full proof, 1 watehed his malicious glances, 
whilst the landlord was talking ; and I could 
swear to his traitorous intentions.” Se speak- 
ing, he threw anxious glinces on each side as we 
continued to advance: we were both somewhat 
excited ; he by the spirit of adventure, I by 
sympathy with him—and both by wine. The 
wine, however, soon applied a remedy to its 
own delusions: three miles from the town we had 
left, both of us were in a bad condition for 
resisting highwaymen with effect—we were fast 
asleep. Suddenly a most abrupt halt awoke 
us— Mephistopheles felt for his pistols—the door 
flew open, and the lightsof the assembled group 
announced to us that we had reached Mansfield. 
That night we went on to Newark, at which 
place about forty miles of our journey remained, 
This distance we performed, of course, on the 
following day, between breakfast and dinner, 
But it serves strikingly to illustrate the state of 
roads in England, whenever your affairs led you 
into districts a little retired from the capital 
routes of the public travelling—that, for one 
twenty-mile stage, viz. from Newark to Slea. 
ford, they refused to take us forward with less 
than four horses. This was neither a fraud, as 
our eyes soon convinced us, (for even four horses 
could scarcely extricate the chaise from the deep 
sloughs which occasionally seamed the read for 
tracts of two or three miles in sueccession,) nor 
was it an accident of the weather. In all sea. 
sons the same demand was enforced, as my fe- 
inale protectress found in conducting me back at 
a fine season of the year, and had always found 
in traversing the same route. The England of 
that date (1794) exhibited many similar cases. 
At present there is but one stage in all England, 
where a traveller, without regard to weight, is 
called upon to take four horses ; and that is at 
Ambleside, in going by the direct road to Car. 
lisle. The first stage to Patterdale lies over 
the mountain of Kirkstone, and the ascent is 
not only toilsome, (continuing for above three 
miles, with occasional intermissions,) but at times 
is carried over summits too steep for a road by 
all the rules of engineering, and yet too little 
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frequented to offer any means of repaying the 
cost of smoothing the difficulties, 

It was not until after the year 1815 that the 
main improvement took place in the English 
travelling system, so far as regarded speed. It 
is, in reality, to Mr M’Adam that we owe it. 
All the roads in England, within a few years, 
were remodelled, and upon principles of Roman 
science. Frommere bedsof torrents, and systems of 
ruts, they were raised universally to the condition 
and appearance of gravel walks in private parks 
or shrubberies. The average rate of velocity was, 
in consequence, exactly doubled—ten miles an 
hour being now generally accomplished, instead 
of five. And at the moment when all further 
improvement upon this system had become hope- 
less, a new prospect was suddenly opened to us 
by railroads: which again, considering how much 
they have already exceeded the maximum of pos- 
sibility, as laid down by all engineers during the 
progress of the Manchester and Liverpool line, 
may soon give way to new modes of locomotion 
still more astonishing to our preconceptions. 

One point of refinement as regards the com- 
fort of travellers remains to be mentioned, in 
which the improvement began a good deal earlier, 
perhaps by ten years, than in the construction of 
the roads. Luxurious as was the system of Eng- 
lish travelling at all periods, after the general 
establishment of post-chaises, it must be granted 
that, in the circumstance of cleanliness, there was 
far from being that attention, or that provisioh 
for the traveller’s comfort, which might have 
been anticipated from the general habits of the 
country. I, at all periods of my life, a great 
traveller, was witness to the first steps and the 
whole struggle of this revolution. Maréchal Saxe 
professed always to look under his bed, applying 
his caution chiefly to the attempts of robbers. 
Now, if at the greatest inns of England you had, in 
the days I speak of, adopted this Maréchal’s policy 
of reconnoitring, what would you have seen? 
Beyond a doubt you would have seen what, upen 
all principles of seniority, was entitled to your 
veneration, viz., a dense accumulation of dust far 
older than yourself. A foreign author made 
some experiments upon the deposition of dust, 
and the rate of its accumulation, in a room left 
wholly undisturbed. If I recollect, a century 
would produce a stratum about half an inch in 
depth. Upon this principle, I conjecture that 
much dust which I have seen in inns, during the 
first four or five years of the present century, 
must have belonged to the reign of George II. 
It was, however, upon travellers by coaches that 
the full oppression of the old vicious system ope- 
rated. The elder Scaliger mentions, as a cha- 
racteristic of the English in his day, a horror of 
ablution in cold water. Nowhere could he and 
his foreign companions obtain the luxury of cold 
water for washing their hands, either before or 
after dinner, One day he and his party dined with 
the Lord Chancellor ; and now, thought he, for 
very shame they will allow us some means of 
purification, Not at all: the Chancellor viewed 





this outlandish novelty with the same jealousy as 

others. However, on the earnest petition of 

Scaliger, he made an order that a basorr or other 

vessel of cold water should be produced. His 

household bowed to this judgment, and a slop 

bason was cautiously introduced. What !” 

said Scaliger, ‘‘ only one, and we so many ?” 

Even that one contained but a tea-cup full of 

water ; but the great scholar soon found that he 

must be thankful for what he had got. It had 

cost the whole strength of the English Chancery 

to produce that single cup of water ; and for that 

day, no man in his senses could look for a second, 

Pretty much the same struggle, and for the same 

cheap reform, commenced about the year 1805.6, 

Post-chaise travellers could, of course, have what 

they liked, and generally they asked for a bed- 

room. It is of coach travellers I speak. And 

the particular innovation in question commenced, 

as was natural, witb the mail-coach, which, from 

the much higher scale of its fares, commanded a 
much more select class of company. I was a 
party to the very earliest attempts at breaking 
ground in this alarming revolution. Well do I 
remember the astonishment of some waiters, the 
indignation of others, the sympathetic uproars 
which spread to the bar, to the kitchen, and even 
to the stables, at the first opening of our extra. 
vagant demands. Sometimes even the landlady 
thought the case worthy of her interference, and 
came forward to remonstrate with us upon our 
unheard-of conduct. But gradually we made 
way. Like Scaliger, at first we got but one 
bason amongst us, and that one was brought 
into the breakfast-room ; but scarcely had two 
years revolved before we began to see four, and 
all appurtenances, arranged duly in correspond- 
ence to the number of inside passengers by the 
mail: and, as outside travelling was continually 
gaining ground amongst the wealthier classes, 
more comprehensive arrangements were often 
made ; though, even to this day, so much influ- 
ence survives, from the original aristocratic prin- 
ciple upon which public carriages were con- 
structed, that, on the mail-coaches there still 
prevails the most scandalous inattention to the 
comfort, and even to the security, of the outside 
passengers; a slippery glazed roof frequently 
makes the sitting a matter of effort and anxiety, 
whilst the little iron side-rail of four inches in 
height serves no one purpose but that of bruising 
the thigh. Concurrently with these reforms in 
the system of personal cleanliness, others were 
silently making way through all departments of 
the household economy. Dust, from the reign of 
George II., became scarcer : gradually it came to 
bear an antiquarian value: basons and vases de 
nuit lost their grim appearance, and looked as 
clean as in gentlemen’s houses. And at length 
the whole system was so thoroughly ventilated 
and purified, that all good inns, nay, generally 
speaking, even second-rate inns, at this day, re- 
flect the best features, as to cleanliness and 
neatness, of well-managed private establish- 
ments, 
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TYPOGRAPHY. 


So many fine things have been printed of late 
about the wonders of printing, that it is very 
well the types do not understand what they are 
made to say about themselves, or they would 
perhaps stammer in the utterance of their self- 
commendation, and, betwixt vanity and mo- 
desty, wriggle themselves into pie. Only con- 
ceive what would be the consequence if every 
letter in a whole fount were suddenly endued 
with life, and intelligence, and knowledge of its 
own power! Why little Ruby, and less Pearl, 
and least Diamond, would not condescend to 
acknowledge their namesakes in the regal dia- 
dem! Minion would grow great in his own 
opinion, as little folks generally are. Primer 
would be primer, and more pragmatical than the 
mistress of an infant school ; and as for Pica, 
how it would chatter, to find itself more oracu- 
Jar than the doves of Dodona—wiser than the 
speaking bird of the Arabian Tales—stronger 
than the rock—more influential than the Simong, 
which conferreth sovereignty on whomsvever 
its shadow passeth over—and in power and 
spirit more enduring, and perpetually revives- 
cent, than the Phoenix, the secular bird of 
ages ! 

Ah! if these little pieces of metal knew their 
own importance, they would never submit to 
the vile drudgery they are too often put to. I 
am afraid, too, there would be divisions among 
themselves ; the small letters would combine 
against the Capitals, and the operative conson- 
ants rise up and expel the aristocracy of vowels, 
as was actually the case with regard tothe Hebrew 
alphabet. It would be worse than Lucian’s law- 
suit of the letters. 

Well, then, it is, that these great instructors 


of mankind know as little of what they are | 
nences aml declivities of his cranium ; nor, as 


talking about, as a musical snuff-box of the tune 
that it plays—as a cold beauty of the madness 
she occasions—-as the Apollo Belvidere could do 
of the passion of the poor crazy Provencal girl, 
who died for love of the insensate statue,—as 
the reflection of Narcissus in the cool stream, 
of the impracticable longing wherewith the self- 
enamoured substance pined away to a shadow, 
Little can they know—little can any human 
being, but a young author, apprehend of the 
strange, the troublesome delight, wherewith a 
maiden poet gazes on his first printed sonnet ! 
How can their heartless metallic bodies—(the 
exact elements of which I know not—only sup- 
pose that lead and brass enter largely into the 
composition, asintothatof most great speakers )— 
how can they, or any one of their number, from 
A to Z, feel anything of such a matter? Did 
you ever see a Sonnet in manuscript? By 
Jove, it is ugly even in its author's eyes! Such 
pot-hooks and hangers! The very word Love 
(sure to occur thrice at least) looking most un- 
lovely. * « Sonnet to Maria.” Why, poor Maria 
looks as if she was broken on the wheel, or as if 
her admirer had a “ wee drap in his ee” when 











he sat down to celebrate her charms. But sup. 
pose the same Sonnet printed, on hot-pressed 
paper, smoother than ought but her cheek—in 
Miller’s or Wilson's types, and on sweet lady- 
like Pearl—that is to the eye what Love’s 
softest whisper is to the ear! By the way, ama- 
tory poetry should never be printed in a great 
masculine bully of a type, like the name of a 
third-rate London star in the piay-bill of a 
fourth-rate provincial theatre, attended with 
a body-guard of notes of admiration, as stiff 
and no-meaning as the scene-shifters and por- 
ters who are to usher him on the stage, for this 
night only! No—look how these typefounders, 
in their beautiful Books of Specimens, have 
typified some of the sweetest of Moore's Melo. 
dies, distinct and clear as Kean’s asides, which 
were heard in the one shilling gallery of old 
Drury, and yet seemed as if they were not meant 
to be heard at all—*‘ the visible utterance of 
unconscious thought.” 

Most assuredly, there is a physiognomy in 
everything. Even as the old physician fancied 
that every herb of the field and every tree of 
the forest was divinely impressed with its own 
peculiar signature, revealing to what member 
its medicinal virtues were applicable—so is every 
other work of nature and of intellect; (and 
what is intellect but the essential spirits of 
nature sublimed to consciousness ¢)—so, too, is 
every hourly and momentary issue of habit, and of 
what men call chance, inscribed with a charac. 
ter—a type—which al! may not be capable of 
reading, but which to those who can read it, 
conveys most certain intelligence. A man’s ex- 
pression, for instance, is not to be found solely, 
as Mr Shandy would have it, in his nose ; nor, 
as Gall and Spurzheim maintain, in the promi- 


Lavater, with greater approximation te truth, 
has assumed, in his facial angle ;—there is a 
meaning in all these things; so is there in his 
voice, his gait—the hanging of his coat-laps— 
his hat (especially, if he be a poor poet)—his 
hand-writing (if he can write, and has not been 
instructed by a fashionable caligraphist )—in his 
laugh, his cough, his manner of taking snuff 
or smoking a pipe—wiping his spectacles, if he 
uses them—and, in fact, in everything he does. 
Take me quietly to a man’s bedside when he is 
asleep, and I will form a good diagrosis of his 
character by hissnore. Now, since all otherthings, 
and man himself, have their appropriate sig- 
natures, would it not be inconsistent, if a printed 
book, which, after all, is the only express image 
of himself that a man can leave behind him, 
should be utterly without physiognomy? And 
yet such is the case with a book printed in a 
dull, muddy, everyday-looking type, which has 
either no expression, or an expression which 
grossly belies the author, unless the author hap- 
pens to be a blockhead. 


But apy person looking over the Books of Spe- 
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cimens above mentioned, may select a type ex- 
actly suitable to the matters he has to commu- 
nicate. There is the full, sonorous Small Pica 
for sermons—a size neither obtrusively large 
nor bashfully diminutive, for history, essays, 
novels, and epic poetry ; the most delicate Ital- 
ics for sly hints and inuendos; and all shades 
of love type, from the firm language of hope, 
to the smallest sigh of despair. I should not 


TIE GOOD OLD TIMES, &e. 








forget that in the selections great taste has been 
exercised to accommodate every author with the 
type best suited to his style ; and the arrange- 
ment, on the whole, is good ; though some peo- 
ple whom they may have to care for—though J 
do not—might purse up their mouths to find 


Don Juan and Tom Moore flanked on each side 


by a chapter of the Bible. 
C. 





THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 


Tue bright Old Times are gone, all gone! 
The blessed and happy Old Times— 
When our spirits could dance, in a prophet trance, 
With the dwellers of starry climes ; 
When Fancy could find, in her midsummer wander— 
Wherever her ladyship chose to meander— 
A host of beings as airy as dreams, 
Flitting by moonlight in woods and streams. 
Oh! plague on the’light of Feelosophy’s day, 
That scared the bright visions away, away ! 


The dear old days are gone, all gone!— 
The dear old days of Goodfellow ;— 
When merry St. Puck, the fantastical buck, 
Gave joy to the sage and mellow ; 
When the glance of the milkmaid at ev’n would greet 
The green little elves with their twinkling feet ; 
While Mab, from her grasshopper steed in the sky, 
Gleefully gazed on the company. 
Why, Time, hast thou taken the fleetfooted fay, 
With his eventide music, away, away ? 


The dreamy old days are gone, all gone !— 
The world’s dreamy hour of childhood ;— 
When the witch wove her spell, in the sunless dell, 
And around the green boughs of the wild wood ; 
When the stars were but gems in the vaulted sky, 
And the moon and her dweller a mystery ; 


| 





And, beautiful rainbow ! thou wast a proud arch, 

W here the latest departed to glory might march. 
The dreams were ennobling: why, Truth, did thy ray— 
Chase the time-honoured visions away, away ? 


The gallant Old Times are gone, all gone !— 
Times gifted with holier feeling ;— 
When the prophet-bard flung o’er the cherds he had 
strung, 
The light of his spirit’s revealing ; 
The simple Old Times, when the green laurel leaf, 
Was glory’s reward to the minstrel and chief, 
And iured to honour, hearts gallanter far, 
Than e’er throbbed under the diamond star. 
But chivalry’s melted, like stars from the day, 
And the minstrel and knight are away, away! 


The merry Old Times are gone, all gone !— 
The days of poor grandpapa’s notions ;— 


Why theworld’s turn’d wise, and we've broke the old skies, 


And they say we’re to bridge the old oceans, 

And to climb the wild path of the thunder, and sweep, 
Out-stemming the eagle, the night heaven's deep. 

Now, we stand on the land-mark of ages, and cast 

A farewell on the winds to the shades of the past. 
Fare ye well! fare ye well! and God speed ye away, 
To Limbo, your dwelling, for ever and aye. 

P. 





THE FISHER. 
From the German of Goethe. 
THE waters swell—the waters roll, 
The Fisher sat beside : 
With tranquil heart, and feelings cool, 
His angle-rod he eyed : 
And as he sits and watches there, 
The rising wave divides ; 
And from the heaving wave, lo! where 
A humid maiden glides! 


She sang to him, she spake te him :— 
“© My brood why lurest thou, 
With human wit, for human whim, 
Up to this deadly glow ? 
Ah! knew’st thou how the fishes live, 
At the bottom so merrily, 
Thou wouldst this moment downward dive, 
And so wouldst healthful be. 


The blessed sun, doth he not lave— 
The moon too—in the main, 

And rise, fresh-breathing of the wave, 
With face as fair again ? 

Allures thee not the sky so clear, 
The deep and humid blue ; 

Nor thine own face—to venture here 

id eternal dew ? 


The waters swell—the waters roll, 
And wet his feet the while ; 

Upon his heart a languor stole, 
As at his true love’s smile. 

She spake to him—she sang to him— 
And quickly all was o'er: 

Half drew she him—half sank he in— 


And never was secu wore Te dels 








THE KING IN THULE. 
I’'rom the German of Goethe. 
(Sung by Murgavet in the tragedy of Faust. ) 


THERF was a King in Thule, 

To whom, when near her grave, 
The maid he had loved so truly, 

A golden beaker gave. 


He had no greater treasure 5 
He cleared it every bout: 

His eyes o’eiswam with pleasure, 
Whene’er he drank thereout. 


And when that he was dying, 
He told his cities up— 

None to his heir denying ;— 
But not so with the cup. 


He sat by knights surrounded 
At the kingly festival, 

Where rose, by ocean bounded, 
His high paternal hall. 


The old toper, ere he parted, 

Drank a last draught of life’s glow ; 
Then his hallow’d cup he darted 

Into the flood below. 


He saw the splashing beaker 
Sink deep into the main ; 

His eyes grew weak and weaker ;— 
He ne'er drank drop again. 

T: J: 
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EXPOSURE OF THE SPY SYSTEM. 
RICHMOND THE SPY versus TAITS MAGAZINE. 





FULL REPORT, taken down in Short Hand, of the Triat in the Court of 
Exchequer, on the 19th December 1834A—RICHMOND v. MARSHALL & 
MILES, the London Agents for Tairs Evinsurcu Mscazine.—Damages 


claimed, £5,000. 





THIS case was tried before Mr Baron Parke, inthe Court 
of Exchequer, Guildhall, London. 

Counsel for the Plaintiff, Mr Steer, (who merely 
assisted Richmond with legal advice, Richmond pleading 
his case himself.) Agent, Mr Thomas Browne, Attorney. 

Counsel for the Defendants, Mr Serjeant Talfourd and 
Mr Platt. Agents, Messrs Birkett & Son, Attorneys, 
3, Cloak L: ne, Cheapside. 

The plaintiff had struck a special jury; but only the 
following gentlemen answered to their names, viz. 

Richard March, Esq. 
William Soltan, Esq. 
Thomas England, Esq. 
Thomas Mildred, Esq. 
Cornelius Leary, Esq. 
Valentine Morris, Esq., and 
George Biruie, Esq. 
A Talus having been prayed by the plaintiff, the fol- 


lowing gentiemen, belonging to the common jury list, | 


were added, in order to make up a complete jury for the 
trial of the cause, viz. 

William Light, 

Thowas Frederick Adams, 

John George, 

Thomas Rawlinson, and 

Robert Mollett. 


The jury having been sworn, Richmond (who was | 


assisted by Mr Sieer, as counsel.) proceeded. My Lord 
and Gentlemen of the Jury, before proceeding with the 
opening of this case, I consider it an imperative duty to 
nivself, to assign the reason for deviating from the usual 
course of practice, in appearing in person in this Court. 
It is not wut of any disrespect to the gentlemen of the Bar ; 
but becanse this is one of those complicated cases, which, 
to be fairly sified 10 the bottom, would add greatiy to the 
crdinary labours of the learned gentlemen; while ¢ e 
great amount of expense, and the length of time neces. 
sary to fully investigate it, would make it extremely 
difficult for any one of them to do itatall. The case is 
rendered still more formidable, from the nature of the 
libels charged in the action. And I am anxious to place 


myself in the situation of a witness, against whom insi- | 
nnations have been thrown out; so that the Jury and the | 
Judge may, as it were, have an opportunity of taking | 


that witness’ evidence viva voce. I feel it to be one of 
those cases where such conduct is necessary ; and stand- 
ing here, as I do, in the defence of my own conduct in a 
difficult time, I consider it an imperative duty to conduct 
the case myself; sv that both the jury and the judge may 
have an opportunity of seeing my manner, and also that, 
as I know best my own motives, I can best lay them 
before you. | do not know that it is necessary for me to 
say more on this occasion. I trust, that the gentlemen of 
the bar will do me the justice to believe, that it is cer- 
tainly anything but out of disrespect to them that I 
appear here. 

Though I have had considerable experience of the 
courts, yet, appearing now in such a cause, that expe- 
rience is of little use to me. ‘Therefore, | throw myself 
upon the cout; and trust that the gentlemen opposed to 
me will not think it proper to treat me with cistesp ct, 
because of appearing in peison. J will, at least, couduct 
the cause in such a manner, as pot to deserve it. 

VOL. L—NO. XIL 





The action, my Lord, and Gentlemen, is brought at the 
instance of Alexander Baillie Richmond, as pilaintil, 
against Messrs Marshall & Miles, defendants, for libels 
published and sold by these parties in a work purperting 
to be “ Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine,” printed in Edin- 
burgh, for which they were the London ageats The 
defendants, in this case, have, in the first place, pleaded 
the general issue ; and, secondly, a justification of the 
whole of the libels. 

At the present moment, I shall not propose to ge fir- 
ther into the pleadings, as it will be necessary for me to 
go over the libels seriatim ; and I shall have an oppor. 
tunity of calling your attention to the state of the law on 
libel, and shew also the state of the pleadings on the jus- 
tification. 

I confess, my Lord, and Gev'lymen, I am at a conside- 
rable loss, from the great peculiarities connected with the 


_case, to know how I should proceed ; because I have a 


strong desire to go into very minute crcumstances, , I 
should also like to produce an immense mass of documen. 
tary evidence; but it might not meet with the approba- 
tion of the court and jury: for a great deal of it would 
be found to be surpiusage. If, therefore, I am led, in 
going over the facts of the case, into more minute detail 
than might appear necessary, I throw myself upon your 
indulgence. 

It will be necessary for me to take a retrospect of 
twenty-five years, in siating the case. My object in so 
doing, is, for the purpose of shewing generally the posi- 
tion in which I was placed in society, at the period to 
which the libels allude. The scene of the action occurred 
in Lanarkshire, in Scotland. You, gentlemen, are well 
inforined enough to know, that that is the largest manu. 
fecturing county in that country—the very focus ef the 
cotton manufacture. It is onlv necessary for me to cail 
your attention to the state of that manufacture, for the 
purpose of shewing the general depressed state of the po- 
pulation which led to the events that have caused the pre- 
sent action. 

So far back as the year 1800, several attempts were 
made by a part of the manulacturers and workmen, with 
a View to stop the depression of the price of labour. Sub. 
sequent to, and between that and 1009, seversl attempts 
were made before parliament; the result of which was, 
that two committees were appointed, the last in L809, the 
points raised before which were the regulations in force as 
to the admission of apprentices; and (the chief one) the 
necessity of a certain price tor labour. The older law, 
running over a period of three or four centuries, had wot 
been put in execution, except upon a limited scale, It 
was not at that time in op tation, On the failure of the 
attempt at the close of 1609, Mr Samuel Whitbread, and 
other enlightened and eminent members of parliament, 
recommended the artisans to form an asseciabon among 
theuselves, to regulate the price oflabour. The advice 
was taken; and the association commenced in 1300, and 
went on until the winter of L611 and 1612. Every gen- 
tleman connected at all with manufactures or trade will 
remember that 1810 was a very bad year; and that, in 
consequence the working population wete worse off than 
ever. Anoher ap tiestio to parliament was made by 
Scothind, in conjucet on with lascashive ond the Nerth 
of Ireland, another commitice was granted buat nothing 
was done. A question then started ae 
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whether the old acts of parliament should not be tried, on 
the failure of all the applications to parliament, and en- 
force something like reasonable wages; the main object 
being to establish the principle of a fixed table of prices. 
The ole laws were still in existence in Scotland : for they 
had never been repealed by the Scotch pafliament, nor by 
the British parliament since the Union; and the Spital- 
ficlds act still remained in force in England. The result 
of «il was a determination to form, in Scotland and Cum- 
berland, associations, in order to try, before the local 
courts, the question. A case was therefore raised in 
Scouand, betore the Sheriff ; and, in Cumbeiland, before 
the justices; but both these local courts decided that they 
had no jurisdiction, and refused to entertain the cases. 

i appeal from that was carried to the Supreme Court; 
which referred the case back to the sheriff, with directions 
to take proof in the matter. Much difficulty was, how- 
ever, felt, as there was no such instaste on the records of 
the country. The result was, that, after an inquiry be- 
fore tie court, the justices concluded it by finding the 
prayer of the applicants reasonable. Then it was, when 
Mr Francis Jeffrey became mixed up in our affairs. I 
call your attention, gentlemen, to these facts, at such 
length, because a very material part of my case rests upon 
the results that followed them. The reason I do so, is, 
because, after the application of 1609, I became one of 
the principal of the weavers’ agents. After that, I became 
one ofa committtee of five, who were deputed to conduct 
the proceedings before the court, and, if possible, to cariy 
it through. On the seutence of the court being pronounced 
ugainst our claim, and after the most mature delibera- 
tion, we considered the only way to force a compromise, 
or carry the principle itself into effect, was a combination 
of all classes; because, | should again remind you, this 
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matter Was notcarricd on by the le bourers only; but they 


were joined by a considerable number of the manutac- 
turers. ‘The result of all was, if was agreed to try what 
effect a general strike would do for the cause; and, 
in fact, a general strike took place. The whole king- 
dum struck at once. The association had been per- 
trctly effected. At that period, it followed as a neves- 
sary consequence, that all should be done after the most 
perfect deliberation, in order to afford the only chance 
of keeping in good humour the immense number of men 
who were totaliy destitute of employment and resources, 
from the bad state of trade and the redundincy of 
machinery. I-have called your attention, gentlemen, 
particularly to that case; because I am anxious that yeu 
should not confound it, in your minds, with the uades’ 
unions you have seen of late. The strike was con- 
ducted by a set of official men; it was the result of a 
judicial inquiry ; and therefore it stands alone, on the 
poge of the histery of this country. J should just state, 
that, before the case was tried betore the supreme court, 
one, as agreed upon, had been tried in Cumberland: it 
was carried into the King’s Bench, and there it was con- 
sidered as most proper, under all the ciicumstances, to 
keep it. The consequence of such a state of things was, 
that the goverument became alarmed, and troops were 
poured into all the wanufacturiig districts, and the 
sherifis were ordered, by the government, to secure those 
at the head of the affair. I was arrested, and underwent 
a long preliminary examination; and, eventually, I, along 
with ali the others taken into custody, were obliged to 
siand our trials before the Court of Justiciary. I have 
called y our attention so particularly to those facts and 
circumstances, because all hinges upon them. In the 
courses f that year, I had become acquainted witha num- 
ber of the heads of the reform party in Scotland; but, 
above all others, Francis Jefirey, almost trom the first 
time of meeting me, took a deep interest in my affairs. 
Whien the case came on tor tial, (it will perhaps be 
necessary to acquaint the jury of the fact, that the Su- 
preme Court in Scotland is not shackled by the statute 
law, as they are in this country—that Court possesses, as 
I may very properly say, legislative, as well as judicial 
powers,) it Was a case of very clear distinction between 
the two countries. In such a case as I have been detail- 


ing to you, that court had decided, previously, that they 
had such a legislative power: but there was another | 





thing to be borne in mind; they were not limited to 
any extent of punishment. While. in England, the 
punishment for the offence was only three months’ jm- 
prisonment, the court in Scotland had the power of 
punishing to any extent short. of a capital punishment ; 
even to the passing of a sentence of transportation for 
life. Such was the law in Scotland, in those days ; and 
gentlemen, I believe it is so still. When there was stich, 
a strong feeling in the public mind—when that feeling 
existed most strongly even in that of the judges, ny 
—- but, gentlemen, though there was such a 
large Lody of poor men out of employnient, and suffering 
the deepest distress, they acted most strictly in obedience 
to the law. Though the contest had lasted precisély for 
nine weeks—and there again the thing stands alone 
the destruction of property was fully covered by L.5. 
Gentlemen, I draw these facts to your minds, because I 
am anxious that they should be distinguished fiom ali 
others. As I was before going to s:ate, when wy trial 
approached, amongst others, | was persuaded by Mr 
Jetirey and Mr Cockburn, now both judges in Scotland, 
not to stand my trial, but to leave the juiisdiction of the 
court for a time. I followed the advice given by those 
who were the heads of the liberal party; and kept away 
from fourteen to filteen months—the whole of that time, 
separated trom the endearments of my ianily, aud, as is 
almost usual in such cases, I was ruined by the desertion 
of the very pardies for whom I had incuried so much 
At the end of that period, I returned to my own country, 
and surrendered myself to the power of the court. From 
the change which time had rendered on the state of the 
country, the judges now took a more favourable view of 
my case; and i was punirhed with only one month's 
imprisonment. IL have been thus minute, in order to 
shew the circumstances which led to the connections | 
then formed in society. Ou iy regaining my liberty, | 
may mention, that the Lora Justice Clerk, no mean 
authority in Scotland, and one trom whom it was not 
easy to get a good word, eulogized my conduct ; and I was 
discharged without the usual recognisances being required 
of me. {mmediately upon my liberation, my friends inte. 
rested themselves to get ne into Lusiness. I was sup- 
ported by Mr Jeffrey, Mr Cockburn, and others. At the 
commencement of the tnanutacturing question, bie: 
Mr Kirkman Finlay, as an opponent. The first ume 
that d ever came inte contact with the governinent was 
—I wish tocall your special attention to this fact—was 


previcus to the serving of the 





indictment. “hat gentle. 
terms. it i 
and induce 


fu the December. it bad 


inan seut for me, aud offered me my own 
would 62 ly rive up the cause of the artisans, 
them to return to their GiUtVe 
ceen agreed that, as scen as [I should see a rational 
prospect of succeeding in business, 1 should intorm Mr 
Jetivey wid Mr Cockburn. Accordingly, I wrote to 
Mr Jeffrey, statiug my opinion of the general state of 
At that period an 
inumense mauass of the poor population was out of employ- 
ment, and the question ot reform was much agitated. 
Iu consequence of the manner in which Mr Kirkman 
tinlay had behaved to me, I told Mr Jeffrey that I did 
not lke to ask any favour of him. But Mr Jettrey, 
ing at Glasgow attending the assizes, induced me to 
call upon Mr Finlay. That gentleman again retused 
to assist me; and, on my writing to that effect to Mr 
Jehrey, that gentleman immediately wrote to him, Un 
the Gti December, I received an answer from Mr 
Jeffiey 3 and, with that lecter. 1 waited again upon Mr 
Finlay ; which led, in the course of two or three dzys, 
te a conversation, in which, alter saying be knew [ was 
to be depended upon, he told me ihat the meetings to 
petition Parl: ment for reiorm were @ mere pretext, 
and that the government had had certain information 
that there was a wide-spread association formed for the 
uvowed purpose of overturning the government of the 
country. Krom the station I then held in society, I 
was well kuown. I was engaged in the commission 
line. Which brought me inte contact with men of all 
opinions: and the appeal was made to me by Mr Fin- 
lay, with a knowledge of these facts, and a previous 
knowledge of me at the time I was one of the com- 
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mittee appointed by the weavers, to manage the pro- 
ceedings I have before alludéd to. He knew enough of 
my influence ; and the appeal was made to me on the 
ground, first, to obtain my opinion upon the matter: 
but I at once told him that I could not reasonably see 
how such a thing could exist, for I had never heard 
of it; and, if such a matter had been in agitation, I 
was sure, from the position I occupied in the contidence 
of the reformers, I must have known something of it. 
1 told him the reform committees were openly formed, 
and I had been lending my assistance, rather passively 
than actively, in the getting up of the petitions which 
were to he presented at the opening of the Session of 
1317; and I must have known, at least, something 
avout such a matter, had it heen in existence. On 
talking over the business with Mr Finlay, I expressed 
my willingness to be of any assistance that lay in my 
power, in order to find out if there really was such a 
plot in being. That interview terminated in an offer 
of an introduction to Mr Owen of New Lanark, now 
the celebbated Mr Owen, who, Mr Finlay believed, 
could find some employment for me. I was introduced 
by Mr Finlay to Mr Owen next morning; and, sub- 
sequent to that, he told me the information more 
distinctly and precisely. He pressed it earnestly upon 
me to lend my assistance ; and I have no hesitation in 
stating, that I had the most perfect confidence. sup- 
posing anything of the sort had existed, that I had 
influence enough to discover it; and, not only so, but I 
entertained no doubt but that I could prevent it from 
going to such a Jength as to become dangerous: but. at 
the same time, I would have nothing at all to do with 
it, without making some conditions, and very important 
oves. The first was—I refused to interfere in the 
matter at all, without first applying for advice from my 
friends in Edinburgh. That proposition was opposed. 
upon reasons too obvious for me now to detain you 
with. After the lapse of a few days, Mr Finlay again 
sent for me, and said, from my perfect knowledge o 
the state of society, even tough T distrusted the policy 
of the goverumeat. vet he had pe: fect confide we in im 

and my abihty to be of very essential se vice to my 
fellow-men, who had been deluded mito the couspiracy. 
On going further into the matter, T gave up that pait 
of my scruples—the application to Messrs Jeffrey and 
Cockburn ; and i then said I would undertake to use 
my influence with them. under the following condi- 
tions :—I have stated that I felt confident that no part 
of the Reform conimirttees were engaged tn the matter; 
and also that I felt confident. supposing such a thing t» 
exist. that Teould dissipate it, without inflicting punish. 
ment on atiy ones; and, therefore, the first of my 
stipulations was, that any one at all my ticated by me 


should be secure from punishment. [ call your attention | 


more immediately to this part of the case ; because upon 
it IT rest all the subsequent parts or my defence, Could 
it be for a moment supposed that the basis of the stipu- 
lations for my making any exertions at all in the matter, 
would have involved an appeal to such men as Mr 
Jeffrey or Mr Cockburn, the men who were then filling 
the largest space in the public eve——the one the great 
leader of the popular interest in Scotland—could it be 
for the purpose of serving a party, or the government, 
that I should not be willing to undertake anything, that 
men of the most honourable minds would not only sanc- 
tion, but approve? That, gentleinen, is a part of my 
case, of some consequence ; because, out of it arises what 
may lead to my justification. It is very probable that 
your attention may be drawn to other circumstances con- 
nected with these times; and Iam extremely desiious 
not to exhaust your attention and patience; but the case 
is of so much importance, not only to myself, but also of 
so much public importance, so that the character of pub- 
lic men may be purified from blame, that I would have 
been most highly pleased had the time of the court ad. 
mitted of my going fully into the whole details. I laid 
down a plan for myself, which was most rigidly acted 
upon. These stipulations having been calmly considered, 
and agreed to, I proposed that they should find out a few 
men to assist in working out the local details of the plot, 
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if such existed. I set out these circumstances generally, 
because of the low, garbled statements you will see in the 
libels ; but I Jeave all in your hands; and you will put 
this plain and correct statement along with the deduc- 
tions drawn from assumed facts, and the direct falsehoods 
added to it, by the low miserable writet whe is the origi- 
nator of all these proceedings. 

Unfortunately for me, the stipulations which IT had 
made were not performed by other parties. Over these 
parties | had no control; and it instantly led to the 
placing of me in such a situation that my mest intimate 
friends were obliged to stand aloof from me. Some there 
were, who, knowing my honour and veracity, listened to 
my explanation ; but they saw that | was placed in such 
a situation that they could not consent that | should lay 
a statement of the facts before the public. In consequence 
of other parties uttering falsehoods, and the general 
rumours abroad, as to my conduct, | was obliged to lie 
under the lash of the most ambiguous inuendoes for some 
time. But the only consolation [I had, was, that I 
became acquainted with a few gentlemen, whoa, if they 
had avowed their opinions, would at ence have shewn 
that my motives were perfectly pure in all IT hod done. 
But it formed one of the most cruel parte of my most 
singular case, that, though I manifested throughout the 
strongest anxiety to lay the whole of the statements before 
the public, in the result | was always most grievously 
disappointed. The vielation of these stipulations led to 
the arrest of certain parties forming the committee of the 
conspirators. They were breayght to trial, and acquit- 
ted, for want of evidence on the part of the crown; but, 
as is very frequently the case, it was not followed up by 
all those advantages such a triumph was cileulated to 
give, by the want of fidelity amongst the individuals ac- 
cused. ‘Two only of them had | had recourse to; and 
one of them being totally destitute of truth, | was obliged 
to have recourse to another. | certainly had recom. 
mended that other persons should be emploved, and that 
their iniormation sheu.d be open ta me: upen it | gave 
my opinion, slouget with Mr Finley, then member for 
Gliscew, ami who, thenugh euly the iate Lord Provost, 
iwas icd to believe, Wos 18 Came ChutmuUnication with 
the Secretary of State. The other whe had the manag - 
ment of the watter, was the assessor for the city; which 
office is analogous to your own, of recorder, On the 
arrests taking pluce, one of the fiist consequences was a 
detail, by many of the partes, ef all that had occurred. 
Amongst others, one of the purties on whem most depen. 
dence was placed, stated that he was in the knowledge 
of the confederacy, from having belonged to it; but he 
denied that he could state any more. It is worthy of a 
passing remark, gentlemen, that the late prosecutions for 
adminis ering tilegal o.ths arose upon a statute that wis 
first put in force at the me to which | am allwiing 
in Scotiand; and, at that time, was the first tiial had 
under the statute. It excited great interest, not only on 
that account, but also because the crown lawyers at- 
icmpted to make out constructive Geason, by shewing 
that the parties had been guilty of entering into an en- 
gagement to subvert the government; and making ene 
crime a proot of anvther. The counsel for the accused 
wrought most assiduously; and the result was a general 
acquittal, But, as | bad not been arrested, and 
as | was not sought after, the general conciusion 
drawn was, that | had been giving inforwation to the 
crown, which had led to the arrests and trials 1 stave 
this—the result was, that I was placed in such a@ situa. 
tion that | could enter into ne explanation; but I deter. 
mined to take the very first opportunity of setting forth 
the whole truth; but that dependiug upou circumstances 
over which I had no control, | was a prey to much 
anxiety. Had there been a conviction, | could have 
shewn such facts as would undeubtediy have led to a 
remission of the sentence; and, from that moment, I 
should not, under any cireuwstances, notwithstanding 
the opinion of all my friends, have been deterred from 
laying the whole of the facts before the public. The 
result of all waa, that | was obliged to abandon wy busi- 
ness, and was subjected to a degree of suffering, rain, and 
pecuniary loss, which I nced not detail— “— . which 
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I cannot detail. After a lapse of time, during which 
the opinion of my friends, Messrs Jeffrey and Cockburn, 


the friendship of many men ; which may conduce to your 


future happiness aud improvement. It is needless for 


was taken, it was considered by them and others of | me to say more to you; but permit me to assure you, if 


my friends, that it would be better for me to leave 
the country. Mr Jeffrey and Mr Cockburn, as well 
as others, wished me to go and try North America. 
To all of which my answer was, that I would never 
leave the country, with the whole matter unexplained. 
On an application to Mr Finlay, upon the point, 
that gentleman answered—“ No. Richmond's losses 
have been caused on account of the government of the 
country ; and they are fairly bound to indemnify him.” 
After a harrassing and long period of four years, during 
which time every part of my conduct, and every circum- 
stance, was submitted to my friends, I at length received 
a certain sum, in lieu of all claims I had upon the govern- 
ment. I have given you, gentlemen, a very short detail 
of all the circumstances of my life, at that eventful pericd ; 
and have to thank you for your attention. 

Tait's Magazine, wy Lord and Geutlemen, is dated in 
Edinburgh. 

Mr Baron Parke.—Have you a copy of the alleged 
libels ? 

[| Neither party was prepared with a copy at first. One 
was afterwards handed up by the defendants’ counsel. | 

Richmond continued :—I1 suppose, my Lord, that the 
articles I complain of have caused such a sale of the 
numbers they appeared in that they have none left. The 
first libel appeared in the number for May 18333 and I 
may as well state to you here, that the libels of which I 
complain are contained in articles which appeared in the 
numbers tor May, June, July, and August, 1833. The 
article in the May number is headed ‘**‘ The Spy System ; 
or, "Tis Thirteen Yeaxs Since.” I do not think I would be 
doing justice to myself, if I did not read aud comment on 
a few passages in this libel. 

“ The first of the brotherhood of the Castles and 
Olivers that figured at this time, in the west of Scotland, 
was Richmond, a more plausible and clever knave than 
any of them, and, therefore, just so much the more dan- 
gerous. This man had been bred a weaver, and had 
come into contact with Messrs Jeffrey and Cockburn, 
when indicted to stand his trial for being engaged in a 
combination to raise wages. They advised him not to 
risk a trial; and he fled and was outlawed, but returned 
to Pollockshaws in great poverty, and addressed his for- 
mer counsel, soliciting pecuniary aid. Mr Jeffiey was 
moved by his condition, and was kind enough to interest 
himself in behalf of tie man.” 

That is the first false statement. I never did return to 
Pollockshaws. I also wish, at this stage, to shew the 
Jury bow far this is correct; which is necessary, in order 
that they may see the animus is exceedingly strong. They 
Want to have it thought that 1 was in such a situation 
that I would be readily induced to act trom pecuniary 
motives. I have already explained to you that I was then 
in the commission line, and mixed in good society. 
Then, also, I had the offer from my friends, in oider to 


proceed with the business I had partially established, of 


a cash account at one of the banks of Glasgow. You, 
gentlemen, I am sure, will not require me to explain the 
very great advantage such a thing would have been to me, 
in fully establishing my credit. “Tis true that, while I 
was contined in Edinburgh Jail, when I was getting my 
outlawry reponed against, Mr Cockburn, in consequence 
of his perfect knowledye of me previously, and that the 
expenses had been great upon me for some time, and know- 
ing that J had a wife and five children, the eldest of whom 
Was not six years of age—you, gentlemen, can easily con- 
ceive the situation of a young man placed as I have faith- 
fully described my own situation — Mr Cockburn, wel! ac- 
quainted with all these circumstances, after the trial, and 
while | was confined in the Edinburgh Jail, better known 
in those days as the Heart of Mid-Lothian, sent to me, and 
said, “| cannot help being much interested in your 
situation and send you a trifle which I may never want. 
If there is anything further that I can do for you, I will 
be most happy if you will name it. You have suffered 
severely during the last two vears: but your conduct, 


during that time of suffering, has probably precured you 





you should hereafter be in debt or difficulty in any affair 
whatever, my advice, if you should think it worth the 
asking, will beat your command. By taking care of your 
health during the ensuing month, and thinking without 
enmity of what is past, but rather with gratitude for the 
friends you have made, you will overcome all the diffi. 
culties you might have escaped had you not interested 
yourself in the deluded association. I shall always be 
glad tv hear of your welfare,” &c. &. This is the first 
advance I ever had. I am, of course, reading a letter to 
you, which cannot be adduced in evidence, because 
I have no person to call, who could prove the hand. 
writing ; otherwise nothing would give me more pleasure, 
not only to put in it, but an immense number more I have 
beside me, from various persons of eminence, which would 
prove the station I then held in society. 


[ Richmond again read from Tait's Magazine.] “He 
wrote to Mr Kirkman Finlay and Mr Henry Monteith, 
to see what could best be done to assist Richmond. Mr 
Kirkman Finlay appears at this time to have been 
chokeful, ready to burst, with a mighty ‘ State secret,’ 
intrusted to his prudence and loyalty by Lord Sidmouth. 


This was nothing less than an extensive conspiracy to_ 


overthrow the government, of which Giasgow and its 
environs was the principal seat. Mr K. Finlay may be 
very zealous and loyal, and he might aiso be of the 
order of men who naturally teel disappointed if a mighty 
‘State secret,’ intrusted to their keeping by a Lord 
and a Secretary of State, were found to be al] humbug ; 
and if it were discovered to be a mouse of which their 
own mountain was in labour. Of the plot being a very 
good plot, he never seems to have doubted ; and, at his 
need, the devil sent Kichmond. a man, for the purpose 
on hand, among ten thousand. Their first meeting, in 
consequence of Mr Jeffrey's introduction, was held 
ostensibly to arrange the entrance of Richmond into the 
employment of Mr Owen at New Lanark. It led toa 
most confidential communing. Mr Finlay was parti- 
cularly desirous for proofs of the conspiracy, and Kich- 
mond was the very person to obtain them for him. 
When rogues fall out, honest men get their own, saith 
the proverb. In a few years after this, when the rogues 
did fall out, Richmond, in a curious printed account of 
the whole affair, asserts that, when solicited by Mr 
Finlay to act as a spy, he wished to consuit his benevo- 
lent patrons, Messrs Jeffrey and Cockburn ; and he 
adds—yet who can believe one word that he says, for 
which there is not other proof—that to th.s proposition 
Mr Kinlay decidedly objected. as was tw be tureseen ; 
they were, he allowed, both honourable men, but pot 
the sort of persons to be intrusted with Lord Sidmouth’s 
IMPORTANT STATE SECRET, confided to Mr Richmond 
on a few hours’ acquaintance.”"—I1 have already stated 
that the deductions are false.—‘* These high cont:act- 
ing powers, Finlay and Kichmond, appear to have first 
met about the 10th of December 1616. On the 22d of 
that month, Richmond had so well acquitted himseif, 
by bringing intelligence. that he states, that his em- 
ployer, Mr Finlay. who had made him vague offers of 
reward, was now * authyrized by government to offer me 
a respectable permanent situation, if I would lend my 
assistance to suppress the conspiracy.” The lovalty and 
patriotism of Mr Richmond, prompted by that of Mr 
Finlay, could no longer refuse the wished-tor aid ; but 
to detect a plot, or suppress a conspiracy, It is necessary 
that one should first exist ; and this, an article at that 
time of the first necessity to the government, Kichmend 
set himself to hatch with all diligence.”"’—Latch ! there 
is no mincing the matter, gentlemen, here. (Laughter 
in the court.)—** Subsequently a plot was really formed ; 
but when the wretched and infan.ous affair was deve- 
loped and traced, the ingenuity of the whole posse of 
Scottish Crown lawyers, sherifis, and the myrmidons 
never behind in such cases, tailed to obtain a vestie of 
proof of any cath, bond, or assuciation, existing pnor W 
the middle of December—that is, a few days after 
Richmoz.d’s first interview with Mr Finlay. The whoie 
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object, as their rosval spy acutely stated, after they 
dismissed him, was to get Gp an alarm ‘ to quash the 
cemand for Keform, then so generally made.’ And 
this is true, if a werse than Riehmond had said it. 
Besides Finlay, who must be presumed to have acted 
ratuitously, and from pure patriotism, in this very 
irty affair, and whom we are rather inclined to class 
among those shallow persons whose understandinys 
infallibly miscarry under the burden of * a great State 
secret,’ than a designing man, or one capable of mixing, 
with his eyes open, in the base treachery and utter 


infamy of his creature Richmond, there was a third | 
party, a Mr Reddie, advocate and town-clerk, in whose 

house, to avoid suspicion, nocturnal meetings were held, 
at which the spy reported his villanous progress, &c.”" | 
I trust, gentlemen, you are paying attention, without my | 


stopping to call your attention specifically to the infer- 
ences which are attempted to be drawn. “ And now 
mark the steps by which a Sidmouth-spy proceeds; for 
we think Sidmouth is as much entitled to the honour 
of the name, in all future time. as any discoverer or 
navigator is to have an island or cape named after him. 
There was then living in the Calton of Glasgow, an 
intelligent weaver, named William M'Kimmie, known 
to Richmond as a keen reformer, and one possessed of 
some influence in his own neizhbourhood. ‘To this man 


feeling throughout England ; where the people, indig- 
nant at the Parliament scouting their petitions, were 
arming themselves, and organizing to overturn the 
government. This information, he affirmed, that he 
had from private but sure sources. He urged the pro- 
prety of following the same course in Glasgow, and 
that every man extertaining his views should take an 
oath to unite in forcing a complete reform in the repre- 
sentation. ‘Phe law of 1533 was, it appears, the treason 


or sedition of * thirteen vears since.” We should not | 
have wondered if William M’Kimmie had vielded to | 


these traiterous solicitations ; nor, all things considered, 
should we greatly have condemned anything save his 


imprudence ; but without at that time distrusting the | 


spy, he fortunately rejected his councilse The social 
Burker found more credulous victims.”’ 


the application of any language to a man, tending to 
lower him in the scale of society. If it docs so, it must 
very naturally prejudice him in his pecuniary interests, 


It sometimes, however, occurs that a jury is lett in consi. | 


derable doubt, because the same word may be aprlied in 
a variety of ways: and, in some ways, the same word, 


Which, in another case, might be a gross libel, would be | 


quite inoffensive. There are certain terms and epithets 
that are to be applied by juries. The jury, by the law, 
have the application of the penalties in their power, in 
this case; and in all, except where a different course is 
taken, viz. by indictment or criminal proceeding, when 
it rests with the court. I wish to press that fact upon 
your attention, because I believe that this is the first time 
that the epithet I have already read to you has been ap- 
plied to any person ; at all events, it is the first time it has 
come before the notice of a court of law. It is unneces- 
sary for me to remind you, gentlemen, of the facts out of 
which it arises. They are mixed up with such a degree of 
atrocity; at least, inmy experience, | remember no murders 
which excited such detestation as those alluded to—the 
murdering of persons for the purpose of dissecting their 
bodies. ‘There can be no dou!:t left on the minds of the 
Jury—the whole scope of the English language could not 
have given the infamous writer of the libel such an epithet 
as **SocraL Burxen ;” you will, therefore, perceive 
that the fact of these being libels is manifest. If there 
was any doubt as to that fact, the manner in which the 
subject is treated, renders it almost unnecessary for me to 
make one single comment upon the @nimus displayed 
throughout. 

“ To M'Kimmie he had boasted of having plenty of 
funds to defray all expenses; and he found creatures, 
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| whom he only half trusted, fitted for his purposes of 
deluding and betraying better men. We shall quote 
from the narrative of this humble friend of Mr K. Finley, 
and chosen depositary of ‘a great state secret.’ Sothe 
of the persons whom he influenced, upen New Year's 
night, 1817, and about a fortnight after he had obtained 
the confidence of Messrs Fiulay and Reddie, mustered a 
meeting of a dozen or more weavers in a public house, 
The master spy did not himself appear. It anfolds some 
curious recesses of the human heart to see how this 
wretch speaks of his own conduct throughout these trans. 
actions. There is not a doubt that he conceives himeelf 
a very ill-used man, and one, in moral rectitude, far 
superior to Lord Sidmouth, Mr Maconochie, then Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, and other high functionaries, and 
most honourable and excellent persons. We leave pos- 
terity to strike the balance between them. ‘ My pro- 
ceedings,’ he says, * required to be conducted with the 
utmost caution. I plyed M'Lauchlan, [a weaver he had 
corrupted,] who had already committed himself to me. 
I gave him small sums of money, to relieve his necessities, 
[from funds furnished we may conjecture how,] but 
rezulated so as not to excite suspicion.” Seo far this had 
the effect. The rufiian evidently takes pride in his gift 
cf practice, while stiiiso young in office, Toa man whe 


ann | attended this meeting, and who took the chair as they 
the villain spy talked in glowing terms, of the state of | 


called it, Richmond had previously furnished a treason. 
able oath, which was to be administered to all present.” 
Here again, gentlemen, there is no mincing the matter. 
We shall see how the defendants make out their state- 
ment. 
“« This chairman was also suspected of being one of his 


_ emissaries. Even among those deluded victims there were 
| misgivings and marks of good sense. One man said, be. 


fore taking the oath, he wished frst to consult his mini- 
ster; another wished a week for consideration ; and the 
person in whose house they met, refused absolutely to 
take the oath. But while these persons retired to consult, 
the oath was agreed to by the rest; and the man who 
had filled the chair, suspected to be Richmond's emissary, 
immediately set off with the original document, and also 
a copy of the oath, Mr Finlay, according to the printed 


statement of his subaltern, Richmond, had * expressed 

I cannot, gentlemen, pass over this part of the libel, with- 
out calling your special attention to it, We have lately | 
had some important discussions on the law of libel | 
in this country. Libels may be very simply defined, as _ 


great anxiety to obtain a copy of the oath in writing; 
and one was procured for him.’ *This,” again, says 
this base creature, ‘ was the identical document that 
made such a noise in the House of Commons’ Such is 
the history of what is called, A GREAT STATE SECRET. 
On the evidence thus forged by villany, and an oath ad. 


| ministered to a set of delnded, and probably half-drank 


nen in a public-house, upon a New Year's night, the 
wished-for alarm was raised, and the liberties of the 
country were suspende!. In one part of his narrative, 
Richmond, who, before the game was up, became acquaint. 
ed with many great folks, reports a conversation he held 


' with the late Solicitor-jeneral for Scotland, in which 


that Crown functionary ‘ frankly admitted many of the 
errors committed by Government: one of which was, that, 
so far as it concerned Scotland, there was no necessity for 
the Suspension Bill in 1817." Mr John Hepe was but 
young in office, we conclude, when he made this adimis- 
riou.—The plot now worked to a marvel.” 

“While still young in office.” This is bad logic; Mr 
Johan Hope was not in office for several years after the 
times here alluded to.® I merely mention that fact, gentle. 
men, to shew the extreme eagerness of the writer to vilify 
every one that he possibly can, as well as to shew his 
utter ignorance. Then there is an extract from my book, 
which, I dare say, you will hear read on the other side. 

(Richmond continued his readings from the Magazine.) 

“ Very good and apt this, from Mr Richmond, This 
man, from some relenting of nature, or stirring of remorse, 
stipulated for impunity to such individuals as he should 
point out; and that no one should be arrested as acces- 
sary to the plot, till he consented. But Messrs Finlay and 
Reddie had less patience. The conspiracy was now ripe 


® Richmond is correet here. The Solicitor-General, at this time, 
was not Mr John Hope, tut Mr Weddervurn ; the gentleman who 
gets so high a character trom Richmoud, vo page 125 of bis Nasra- 
tive. 
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enough for Lord Sidmouth’s purpose, whose peremptory 
orders Mr Finlay pleaded to allay the wrath of his spy 
at the breach of compact. A treasonable address, emanating 
from the same foul source, had been posted up in Glasgow 


and dupes.”’ 


You see, gentlemen, the animus does not flag; and it | 
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_ came to Glasgow, to assist in the judiciai examinations; 


and, according to the account given in the Narrative, and 
what transpired afterwards on the trial of Andrew Mac. 


_kinlay, the thrice-indicted man, he tampered with, or 
and the neighbouring places, by the spy, his etnissaries, | 


is very neceasary for you to look closely into this part of © 


the case. IT had left Glasgow in February 1817; and 
resided in Edinburgh till 1822; and had not the slightest 
connection with the manufacturing districts at all, 
during the periods of 1819 and 1820, to which this part 
alludes, and during which there was great excitement. 
After the execution of Thistlewood and his companions 
in London, a Special Commission was sent into Scotland, 
for the purpose of trying those charged with high treason. 
The convictions were numerous ; and three of them were 
carried into execution. Direet acts of treason had been 
committed by twoof the parties; who suffered, becausea 
sinall party had set out, under pretence of going to the 
Carron Jron Works, and had actually opposed the 
military with arms. The other, I fully believe, was not 
guilty of any overt act; but he suffered also. [ had not 
been at all, in any way, connected with these districts 


actually suborned John Campbell, an important witress, 
Richmond states, that, finding Campbell inflexibly 
honest, the officials of the West besought him to influence 
the man whom neither threats of being brought to trial, 
nor promises of reward, could make swerve from the line 
of rectitude. Two of the prisoners, Edgar, aschoolmaster, 
and Keith, a cotton-spinner, were indicted for high trea- 


, son; the Crown Lawyers, relying upon the witness 


for years. Yet, though the parties had twice applied to | 


amend their pleas, still that part of the case was allowed 
to stand without any qualification. “ Emissaries and 


dupes !” Now, I state it unhesitatingly, that if the writer | 


of this article had paid any attention to history, or to the 
book he purported to quote from, he would have seen 
that it was impossible that I could be at all mixed up in 
that affair. The article seems to have been written for 
the purpose of confounding events and circumstances, and 
to confound and work upon the passions of those work- 
ing men to whom the first book was addressed. They 
studiously confound the events of 1817 with those of 
1819 and 1820, when the executions, then taking place, 
had called the public attention. The intention of charg- 
ing this “ treasonable address” of 1819 and 1820— it is 
very artfully confounded with those events of 1817, in 
order to mystify the readers and the public. 

*“ About thirty men were apprehended, in the way 
hest calculated to produce the most alarm ; and on the 
18th February, the report of a Secret Committee on the 
general plan of insurrection, laid the foundation for a 
bill to suspend the Habeas Corpus, which was notified 
in the House of Peers upon the 21at.”’ 

Here is a specimen of the way in which they confound 








things in the very same sentence. The events here | 
alluded to belong to 1819 and 1820. It was in those | 
years that the committee sat, on the 17th February; and | 


it was upon their report that the suspension bill was 
founded. 

** To corroborate this report, intelligence arrived on 
the 26th, of the arrests in Glasgow. The Lord Advocate 
(Maconochie) had all this while been in constant commu- 
nication with Finlay and Reddie. It was through him 
the offer of ‘a respectable situation’ had been made to 
Richmond. ‘It had,’ says this worthy, ‘ been agreed in 
the Secret Committee, that the Oath or obligation 
of the confederacy at Glasgow should not be made 
public. But the Ministry being pressed in the debate 
to shew more substantial proof of the disaffection which, 
they asserted, existed in the country, the Lord Advo- 
cate of Scotland (Maconochie) rose in his place, 
and, with the greatest solemnity, read the document 
(the oath) formerly transcribed; which produced a 
strong sensation in the House. This was a_ proof 
positive that conld not be resisted; particularly when 
he added that there werg many of the higher orders 
of sociely engaged in the conspiracy, and that it consisted 
of many thousands! The unbelieving members were 
silenced, and were afraid to shew a scepticism which 
might call forth something still more horrifying ; and on 
the 28th, the bill passed the House without further 
inquiry.’ ”’ 

That, gentlemen, is a quotation from my book. The 
text then goes on to say— 

«© This was even quicker work than the present Irish 
Mr Home Drummond, then a depute-advocate, 





Campbell, whom they-imagined they had at last secured, 
and hoping, perhaps, that it might be as easy to gull an 
Edinburgh Jury with the ‘Conspiracy’ as both Houses 
of Parliament. Tie treason specified was that committed 
on the New Year's night already mentioned. The Whig 
lawyers mustered in full force to protect these men, and, 
through them, the cause of public ju-tice ; and the result 
was, that the Government engines were upset. The 
Crown lawyers, finding witnesses and juries not quite so 
subservient as in the days ef Braxfield, or while Henry 
Dundas was in his pride, abandoned the case against these 
men, and took up another, to sustain yet more signal 
defeat. This was thatof Andrew Mackinlay, three times 
indicted for the same alleged offence. While this was in 
progress, the villany practised in Glasgow tran-pired ; 
and when, in June, a bill from the Lords was intioduced 
into the Commons for continuing the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus, Lord Archibald Hamilton openly 
denounced the Spy System ; andeven Mr Finlay expressed 
his disappointment at the first and second indictments 
not holding, and his disgust at the same man being three 
times indicted for the same offence. When the Bill for 
continuing the suspension of the Constitution was passed 
in the House of Peers, Harl Grey said, that in Glasgow, 
one seat of the alleged conspiracy, men were arrested on a 
charge of swearing unlawful oaths ; which oaths, there 
could be no doubt, were administered by spies and in- 
formers. Many will still bear in recollection the break- 
ing down of the third attempt against Mackinlay, and 
the coup de theatre in the High Court of Justiciary in 
Edinburgh. The Crown Lawyers relied upon the 
suborned witness Campbell, whom they had kept snugly 
locked up in Edinburgh Castle, refusing to allow the 
prisoner’s counsel to have any access to him till he should 
be brought forward to establish the Lord Advocate’s 
twice-bungled charges. It was too bad of Mr Jeffrey, 
knowing all that he knew, to object to this witness. It 
was the cat playing with the mouse. The Court, as was 
to have been expected, overruled his objections; the Lord 
Advocate and his deputy, no doubt, exchanged glances of 
congratulation ; the witness was allowed to appear ; and, 
oh! for the pencil of Cruickshank, to delineate the looks 
which followed his deliberate reply to one among the first 
questions put tv him :-— 

“Have you received any reward, or promise of 
reward, for being a witness and giving evidence in this 
case” ‘] HAVE.’ 

“ A very pretty disclosure followed, and the case was 
at once virtually abandoned; the Lord Advocate, in 
despair of a verdict, declining to take up the time of 
the Court. Richmond, who was in Edinburgh all 
this time, lending his secret aid to the Crown Latv- 
yers, says, when he called upon them next day, 
they appeared like chagrin and mortification per- 
sonified; the statement of Campbell utterly astourided 
them—came upon them like their death-knell. Mr 
Heme Drummond attributed their failure to want of 
management. ‘ Had the case depended on the late Lord 
Melville, he would not have drawn a trigger till sure to 
kill.” When we say the conduct of the prisoner’s counsel 
was * too bad,’ it should be known that Campbell had 
contrived to apprize Mackinlay of the attempts made upon 
his integtity, by a detailed statement, concealed in a foll 
of tobacco, which he managed to send to the prisoner as 


"a present; and that they stood prepared for the catastrophe. 


We do not think the statements of a spy of much more 
value than those of the greater men who employ so vile 
an instrument to ensnare the unwary, or beguile the 
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EXPOSURE OF THE SPY SYSTEM. 


innocent ; yet the subsequent executions at Derby, of the 
Bonnymuir victims, and of others as clearly entrapped, 
bear Richmond out in his subsequent affirmations. ‘ As 
I had frequent opportunities,” he says, 

“* Of unreservedly hearing the sentiments of the Crown 

Lawyers during the progress of the trial, I will state the 
impression produced upon my mind, as to the original 
intention of the measures pursued. Had they, in the 
first instance, sucCEEDED in establishing the administra- 
tion of the oath, of which they entertained no donbt, 
TWO OR THREE WOULD HAVE BEEN SEN. 
TENCED TO CAPITAL PUNISHMENT, and A 
NUMBER MORE TO TRANSPORTATION ; and had 
the circumstances, which I have related, not intervened, 
I HAVE NO HESITATION IN SAYING, THAT 
THEIR SENTENCES WOULD HAVE BEEN CAR- 
RIED INTO EXECUTION! 
_ “ Mr Finlay, and the others concerned in this affair, 
found it much easier to engage Richmond to act as a spy 
than to satisfy his cupidity. They wished him, above all 
things, out of the country ; they wished to ship him off 
for the Cape of Good Hope, where Oliver the spy is said 
to be settled; but he stuck in their skirts like a bur.” 

My Lord, and Gentlemen, I am not in a situation to 
put in a vast quantity of letters I have in my possession ; 
or they would be able to throw a great deal of light upon 
this part of the matter. 

(Mr Steer, Richmond’s counsel, here suggested some- 
thing to-him, in consequence of the evident tiresome effect 
which the plaintiff's dilatory manner of stating his case 
had produced upon the jury.) 

Richmond.—I am very desirous of curtailing these 
extracts—indeed the whole case. The article is very 
longs but it goes on to describe the circamstances which 
led to the executions which took place in 1820: and 
there are several cases where the writer, wishing te make 
some cases worse than others, has taken the opportunity 
of introducing the name of Richmond. ' 

Gentlemen.—yon will see, in the extracts that I 
have read, that the name of Mr Finlay is brovght 
forward in a very prominent way: and it appears to 
have led to the publicatiin of a letter by him in the 
Scotch papers; because, in the Jine number of the 
Magazine, there is a letter purporting to be written by 
Mr Tait in reply to that letter. 


“MR TAIT’S ANSWER TO MR KIRKMAN FIN- 
LAY’s LETTER TO HIM. 
Reprinted from the Edinburgh Observer of VAth May. 
* You shan’t ’scape me, villain "—Cassio to Roderigo. 

You find vour evil deeds made known, and wish to 
prevent the world from @eclieving statements which you 
know to be true, by publishing a letter in the news- 
papers, denying their truth, and attributing them to me, 
although youn know they are all to be found in the book 
reviewed in Tait’s Magazige. But you shall not escape so.” 

I feel a personal interest in that particular passage ; 
because, for the last thirteen years, I have derived my 
chief subsistence from my connection with the periodical 
press. [Here the long line of Reporters in court pricked 
up their ears, astonishment and flerce scorn in their faces. ] 
I call your attention to this; because it is applicable to 
the whole of these libels. Mr Tait seems to think, that 
it was enough for his purpose, and justified him, that a 
book had been published upon the subject, and that he 
was only reviewing it. It is necessary for me, gentle- 
men, to delay you for a moment, and call your attention 
to that principle. No case could possibly be addaced, in 
which it could be so well shewn what the effect of that 
principle would be. 

I think I miay as well tell youn the basis of all these 
libels, at this stage, as anywhere else. The book which 
was purported to be reviewed was brought out in two- 
penny numbers, and was conducted by 4 person who is 
still bringing out one of the unstamped publications ® in 


ee en _——— 





* 1) There is a false and maliciou: insinuation herr. The ** person” 
alluded to,, Mr Peter Mackew zie. (as “‘true.hearted a friend of the 
people as lives,) is indeed the Editor ofthe Reform r’s Cazette; and 
that periolieal is pullishe! without a stamp,—because, being a 
monthly eps no stamp is requiret by law. Lt is an antamped 
periodies! in no other -ense than Blackwood s Magazine, Tait’s, or 
Chautvers Histo-ical Newspaper, are astam »¢ 1 periodical ¢. 


| correct them. 





Bil 


Glasgow. All I will say of which, is, that it is entirely 
suited for the worthies with whem that person is con- 


nected, and the circle in which he moved. However lew 


the opinion you may entertain, of the low unstamped 
publications of this city, may be, you Have never wite 
nessed any of so scurrilous or mean « nature. It is con- 
ducted by a man who is considered as the great leader of 
the extreme political—or, in other words, the radical 
party of the west. From the fact, that the whole of the 
metropolitan press, with only one exception, thought the 
publication too mean for their notice, as evinced by their 
silence upon it; I confess I was astonished how Mr Tait 
had so far forgot himself; but much more so, when he 
came forward with repetitions of it. The letter, then, 
goes on thus—“ You say, * Jt is not your purpose to 
attempt to correct my numerous errors and mistakes." 
No man is seenre from mistakes. Did 1 know any in 
the article, ‘ The Spy System,’ I would not hesitate to 
But excepting a passage which may be 
construed into an insinuation of corrupt mofires against 
Mr Reddie, which I have already disclaimed, 1 know of 
none. The article abounds in minute circumstantial 
statements, relating to matters of great importance to 
you, literally copied from, and made upen the authority 
of a book published week after week in your own city of 
Glasgow, which, as it has been before the public several 
months, you must be presumed to have seen. The author 
of the book appeals to living witnesses, and challenges 
contradiction ; and I find no attempt made by you to dis- 
prove his statements, aor even a public denial of their 
truth. 

‘+ Of the § numerons errors and mistakes’ you ascribe 
to me, you, with characteristic simplicity, mention one. 

“ It seems that I have * wantonly and ignorantly more 
than insinnated charges against a noble Lord, which are 
hoth false and calumnious’ The noble Lord is-—Lord 
Sidmouth, to whom I imagined the glory of introducing 
the Spy System chiefly belonged ; and the ‘ wanton, igno- 
rant, false, and calumnious charge’ is, that Lord Sd. 
mouth intrusted to you a State Secret, and that you com. 
municated with Richmond, your villain Spy, in order to 
follow up the noble Lord's wishes ; whereas the fret, as 
you declare it, is, that you communicated with Richmond 
of your own accord, and sent * information’ to the nuble 
Lord, instead of receiving it from him! Here ts a 
defence of Lord Sidmouth, indeed, from the infamy of 
originating the Glasgow branch of the Spy System; but 
the infamy remains. You only relieve Lord Sidmouth 
of a part of a load, to take it upon yourself. You, it 
seems, claim the whole paternity of the Spy System in 
the West of Scotland; you will not share it, either with 
Lord Sidmouth or the Lord Advocate. I give you joy of 
the distinction ! 

“ Are you not, however, doing yourself some injustice, 
by this, your chivalric defence of the immortal chief of 
the Spy System. Your ally Richmond gives a different 
account of the matter. I quote from the book reviewed. 
‘ Richmond thas describes the first politieal conference be 
held with Mr Finlay :—That interview, which, apon 
the recommendation of Mr Jeffrey, he sought with vou, 
to obtain some honest means of gaining @ livelihood — 
not to become a traitor to his friends, and a disgrace to 
his patrons. Richmond says—the man says, who came 
to you with a clear conscience, and left you, yielding to 
a strong temptation, presented at a critical moment to a 
needy man.’” 

Mr Baron Parke.—That part is not complained of ia 
the declaration. 

Richmond.._No, My Lord: but I wish to lay the 
whole of it before the jury, in order to shew the iteration, 
at the end of a full month. I will not read the whole of 
the letter, but merely call your attention to the passages 
in which my name is introduced, for the purpose of shew- 
ing the anisaus of the writer. Further down, there is ths 
passage, “ By communicating with Richmond, your Spy ;” 
then, again, “* was it not proved, that innocent men were 
excited by Richmond, your Spy,” and, “ A man is sent 
to you by a friend to procure employment ; and refusing 
to let him reveal your purpose to that friend, rhongh that 
friend was Dir Jeffrey, you employ bim as 4 SP 8, to find 
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812 EXPOSURE OF THE SPY SYSTEM. 


a plot which yon absurdly supposed to exist; and he, 
tempted by the promise of ‘a respectable permanent 
situation, if he would lend his assistance to suppress the 
conspiracy, excites a conspiracy, as he cannot find one 
ready made ; and in the sequel, for Bonnymuir is but the 
sequel to Richmond's bungled plot, innocent lives are 
sacrificed, by the direct instrumentality of this villanous 
system.” [ have told yeu, that this isa falsehuod. The 
complete contrary was the fact ; and it was known to the 
writer. The offer was made to me, and spurned with 
contempt. Gentlemen, the rest of the libel you will hear 
read at a future stage of the proceedings. 

Gent'emen of the jury, on the publication of the num- 
ber for May, my attention was called to it by some of 
my friends, not beiny myself in the habit of reading the 
work, As soon as that was done, I wrote a letter to the 
Lid.tor of the Magazine, which would reach him before 
the publication of the number for July. It was on the 
14th or Lith that my attention was called to it. In the 
number for July, there was an appendix, though my let- 
ter is not inserted ; but there is a note, evidently written 
by one who had read wy letter, adding, if there was an 
injury done before, the greatest insult. It appears at the 
end of the number, and to have been added after the last 
sheet had gone to press: but the same opportunity might 
have been taken to have inserted my own letter, which 
would have been of great importance to me, on account 
of my situation at that time. 

‘¢ RICHMOND says, ‘Mr JEFFREY and Mr CockBURN 
were satisfied with the purity of my intentions, [Indeed !} 
and regretted my interference only from the misfortunes 
into which, in a worldly seuse, it had invoived me.’ 
They might, we think, have also regretted it a little for 
the mis/ortunes in which it involved their own persecuted 
clients—innocent men and poor families, among whom 
this precious conspiracy, (for which no man was ever 
convicted,) which you discovered, spread dismay, heart- 
break, and ruin. And we can easily believe this was to 
these gentlemen as deep a cause of regret as Mr Rich- 
mond’s deplorable plight between the stools of pure 
Patriotism and filthy Pay. ‘ The whole circumstances,’ 
continues Mr Richmond, ‘ were before them; and at 
their recommendation alone, nay, by their desire, did I 
claiin indemnity for irreparable losses which I had sus- 
tained.’ The loss was, indeed, irreparable. It was what, 
to an honest man, the Treasury could not repay—the loss 
of character and peace of mind; for Richmond was 
forced to Jeave the employment of Mr Owen at New 
Lanark. which, when in a state of destitution, he had 
shortly before obtained.” 

Gentlemen, the last of the four libels was published in 
the number for August. Iam very sorry that the time 





of the court will not permit me to go over the whole of | 


this article: but I am very anxious to have my statement 
closed as soon as possible. The article is begun by a com- 
mentiry, and then my letter is given. 

[Here Kichmond produced a newspaper, from which he 
was about to read. ] 

My Sergeant Talfourd. 1 do not wish, my lord, in 
a case where a plaintiff conducts his own case, to make 
any captious objections ; but I submit— 

Mr Baron Parke, ts Richmond.—Uniless you are going 
to make evidence of the paper, you cannot read it. You 
shall have as much time us you require, to open your 
case ; but things must be done legally. 

Richmond. ‘Vhank you, my Lord. Then, the fact was, 
I complained of the non-publication of my letter; they 
only gave iny first one; and I pledged myself to furnish 
them with the means of proving their charges. I pledyed 
myself to proceed with the action. The letter was sup- 
pressed—not for the want of time, or to correct mis- 
statements, or to retract what was false in the libels: no; 
the eijrct was to have time for the purpose of accompany- 
ing it with foot-notes. The animus in the first one, is 
denying that [ had any motive save a pecuniary one ; and 
that I, who had been a traitor to one side, had soon 
turned round upon the other. A continuation of the ani- 
mus is distinctly shewn; is shown, not only after the 
receipt of ny letter in July, but in the holding of it over 
till August, tor the purpose of wounding me further. 





After my letter comes another paragraph, in which. is the 
foliowing passage ;—* Hichwond is evidently displeased: 
with Mr Finlay bavimg two strings to his bow—the 
Police, the Patriot-Spy, and those the Patriot-Spy pled 
with sums of woney. He would consent to the mterfer- 
ence of no one in the management of the plot, but him. 
self; not even to the interference of that person who. had, 
first informed him of its existence.” = Tuere is anwther 
assumption, gentlemen, in the same page, a litle lower 
down. Now, with all this knowledge and belicfy and 
all his boast of patriotism, and love of justice, and of the 
people, why did not Richmond, the Patriot-Spy, came for. 
waid and proclaim these things, while the truth would, 
have saved the men, served the country, and gone far to 
redeem himself. Why did he keep all in his own 
breast for seven years, tillthat abortive course of worrying 
for his ‘ indemnity’ was found to be useless witha hard. 
hearted, unzenerous, Tory government ? Why did he not 
come furwaid then, and make, as he says he had a right 
to do, ‘ AN EXPOSURE OF THE WHOLE?” 

I may as well notice the fact; because the question has 
been put. One reason is, that these are confoumiedevents, 
separated by a period of four years, and the men were 
saved. The reason why I did not come forward, was, 
that they were saved ; and J would not break conaddence 
with any man, or set of men. The conditions were not 
violated, and the men were saved. The events were 
spread over a larger space of time than four months ; and 
only in consequence of the indictments being successfully. 
disputed, the men were saved; and there was no way in 
which I could have come before the public. The charges, 
are made broadly. They say, that, during these. trials, 
I was in constant intercouise with the crown lawyers: 
now, I certainly saw them very frequently ; but net upon. 
those matters, but upon the general state of the country, 
The Suspension Bill passed for Scotland, without an indi- 
vidual having been incarcerated. It is, however, imsinu- 
ated, that I used its powers for the purpose of my own: 
revenge. Where are the individuals who were injured? 
I am well aware, some parties for whom I interposed, 
were saved, entirely through that interposition ; and that 
they, at least some of them, have joined in this conspiracy 
against me, with heart and hand. ‘The facts of the case 
are as [ state. No individual was detained in 1817, under 
the Suspension Bill. When the legal part of the case 
broke down in the hands of the crown lawyers, the re- 
mainder were discharged, though they might have been 
detained under that bill ; and the country was quiet, till 
1819; with the events of which time I had nothing at all 
todo. i wish that it was in my power to put in the let- 
ters of the crown lawyers upon that subject. They would 
elucidate it, and fully make out the case I have stated to 
you, that [ told them I would afford no assistance to any 
case. That was one of my conditions, But 1 admit that 
I was most anxious, and wished much that the gentlemen 
on the other side had thought it proper to call me. I 
could have done the prisoners no harm, by any possibility § 
for I knew nothing of them. All I could have done was, 
to have given a general statement of opinion and infor. 
mation. I was originally cited on the part ef the prisoners; 
and I was exceedingly anxious to be put in the witness 
box, so that I might have had an opportuu.ty of making 
an explanation of the whule of the circumstances. It 
would have been much better for my interests, that I had 
been so. “ Richmond is expected to be called as a witness 
for the crown!” Gentlemen, I hold in my possession 
letters which shew clearly that nothing prevented \ the 


crown lawyers from calling me, but the condition I have: 


before laid before you, which was still binding; that I 
should not be called upon to afford them any assistance in 
a court of justice. 

Now, gentlemen, I shail very soon finish my commen- 
taries. Ip my statement, I told you I was engaged in 
conducting a bill through Parliament, for the purpose of 
extending the franchise in the parish of St Luke’s. | The 
results of these libels have been my utier ruin. 1 was ene 
gaged on the bill when they appeared, and, through these, 
it was lost. 

Now, my Lord, and Gentlemen, I shall not ocenpy your 
time much longer. I am desirous, if possible, to brmg 
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the case as plainly, but as shortly before you as is possi- 
ble. From the precise rules necessary to be laid down in 
judicial cases, [ am precluded from laying before you a 
great many things which would have elucidated the case. 
f have, however, laid before you such a case as no man, 
armed with integrity, as | am, need fear to stand upon. 
Conscious of my integrity, | appear betore you with full 
relinnee upon you, and that you will act in this case as 
becomes a British jury: well knowing that you have 
now such feelings as will lead you to give a verdict ac- 
cording to the dictates of your conscience. I want no 
mercy, I wish only for justice; and I cannot help, now, 
not knowing what course this action may take, what dis- 
position may be shewn by the defendants in the case, 
leading your attention more particularly to the discus- 
sions which have taken place upon the principles of the 
libel laws, because they have recently much influenced the 
minds of juries. 

There is nothing more easy than to assume and state 
as a fact, the absurdity of trutn ever being a libel. Gen- 
tlemen, it is now eighteen years since avy of these evenis 
vecurred, to which the parties assume some infamy at- 
taches. It is that time since | have been in re.ation, or 
connected with any circumstances, but what would highly 
redound to my honour. Neither the circumstances of 
my life before or after these events, can be brought into 
question here : only those running over a period ot just six 
weeks of my life. Could any inquiry be made, whether 
it relates to my relative duties as a father, or husband, or 
to society, it would be found that it has fallen to the lot 
of very few men, with such limited means as I have had, to 
have done so much good. I ask you, then, upon the prin- 
ciple of the law of libel—suppose you had now to legis- 
late upon it, can you conceive any state of society that 
would admit of the unlimited truth to be published, with- 
out Tegard to the time that had passed, and the altered 
circumstances of all the parties ’ Where would be the 
principle of Christianity, whereby a person, by contri- 
tion and repentance for any action, is, as it were, ab- 
soived from its penalties ? Where the policy of such an 
aet, which would drive individuals from society * Yet 
such wonld be the principle that would be established, by 
making a law that will make truth no libel. But, gen- 
tlemen, even for a moment suppose all the facts set out 
in these libels true—that there is not a single assertion 
or epithet but could be ;roved—what would you think 
of the parties who could wantonly rake them up, 
after a period of eighteen years, against a person who 
was filling a most important parochial situation for 
ten years, and whose active exertions fur the general 
benefit of society might have been equalled, but not 
excelled, by any one now in existence? If they were jus- 
tified in such conduct, where would be the protection of 
the law ?— where its bousted justice ? Thougi I have not 
gone for special damages, I will shew you that I might 
have done so, had it been damages that I sought. At 
Midsummer last, teased by the importunities of a wife, 
who stands in my affections as higi: as the mother of his 
children can du to any man, and by a family, who are 
now grown up, and, after a great deal of affliction—atter 
being respected in the parish where I resided, and 
where I had fur ten years served the office of guardian of 
the poor—I was obliged to leave the parish entirely from 
these libels, and in consequence of these articles. I told 
you that, at the time they appeared, I was engaged in the 
condect of a most innportant Lill through Parliament 
‘That bill was thrown out in the House of Lords, exclu- 
sively in consequence of these libels. This, then, would 
be the effect, if that was to be laid down as an axiom of 
law. No one man would be safe; no man who had paid 
any attention to the secrets of private life but would find 
it meeessary to protect them from the daggers that might 
be sent furth against them; as in this case, where they 
are drawn in G'usgow and reiterated in Edinburgh, to 
serve the purposes of party prejudice. The effect there 
also has been most serious; inasmuch as, though I have 
not been in Scotland myself for a jong time, there 
all my relations remain, and their feelings have 
been harrowed up in the same deyree as their propin- 
quity to me. I have been reasoning now, gentle. 
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men, upon the supposition that all the charges against 
me were rue. What will you think, when [ tell you, 
there is not one word of truth in the whole of the matter ! 
At this distance of time—at the end of eigh'een years— 
after all possible circumstances have passed away, that 
could influence any individual to bring them agin before 
the public, except from motives that are tue gales for me 
to suppose that such were the spring that actuated the 
editor of this Magazine; the whole animus and intention 
of the whole of the libels, is to shew that, during certain 
periods, the government of the country did not only act 
harshly to the people, but that, when they had an end to 
gain, they did net care to excite them to rebellion. All 
the inhabitants of the manufacturing districts were tanght 
to believe, that all the excitement which prevailed between 
the years 1817 and 1820 was purposely got up by the 
government, and that the people had never entered into 
any criminal proceedings at all, of themselves, but had 
suffered the penalties, as dupes’ That is a most errone- 
ous doctrine; and one more pernicious in its effects, or 
more ruinous in its consequences to the peace and comfort 
of society, could not be promulgated. In former life, I waa 
always very friendly to the liberty of the press; but I 
never could think otherwise than that much of the agita- 
tion and disturbance that took place after 1817, was atiri- 
butable to the doctrines it put forth. This I can truly 
say, that. as far as I had an opportunity of seeing and 
judging of the proceedings of those times, there was not 
the slightest foundation for chxrging the government 
either with inciting, or, in any other way, being the cause 
of the arrests that then took place. Knowing that to be 
the case, and that it is a poiat of serious moment, I will 
state here, that I coald not select any one single act of my 
life in which I acted with more disinterestedness, than I 
did during that time. If 1 was required to select any 
part of my past condnct that was more disinterested than 
another, I would certain!y at once point to that time. 
Tam well aware of the ridicule I may encounter, in 
laying down such a position : but my conduct during the 
whole of that time was well known to parties who were 
above all suspicion, and in the highest degree honourable. 
They knew that [ was acting most disinterestedly, and 
without regard to the consequences, as applicable to my- 
self. I will go further than [ have done; and state dis- 
tinctly, that there never was the slightest encouragement 
given by the government to the confederacy. And, if my 
voice could reach the public, 1 would try to impress upon 
them the madness of supposing that the condition of the 
people can ever be bettered by means of secret organi- 
zation. Such means are ruinous, even when taken up 
upon a limited scale, and—but indeed I defy any one to 
shew that they even did good at any time. [ am induced 
to embrace this opportunity of mentioning one case which 
is within my own knowledge. M'Dowal Peat, the won 
whose name you have heard before, was the man, above all 
others, whem the Government would have liked tu get 
hold of ; yet that man, who had suffered more than any 
other one, was called an emissary of the Government. !'e 
was persecuted, upon the slight foundation of suspicivn. 
He was persecuted on both sides; for, while one paity 
took the means of depriving him and his wife of the meats 
of livelihood, the Government, on the other hand, were 
not idle; and, to escape them, he was obliged to fly to 
America; upon which he was outlawed; and his out. 
lawry stands against him even to this day. The fact was, 
that some writers in the press of that day, could not make 
out their case, except by some act of pure invention ; so 
they sacrificed him, and made him the emissary of Rich. 
mond, whom he knew not and had never seen. [ take 
the opportunity, gentlemen, of being in a court of justice, 
where I am sure no man could stand in my position «ud 
state anything but the truth, of stating, in as emphati: a 
wanrer as I can, that there is not one word of truth iu 
the whole matter. 

It is painful for me, gentlemen, to call your attention 
to the individual circumstances of loss to me, arising out 
of these articles; and I am not sure that T am perfectly 
in order, in going into any special circumetar cea. 

Mr Baron Parke. No. You cannot, 
set out any special damage, in your declaration, 


You have not 
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Richmond. The reason for that, my Lord, and 
Gentlemen, is, that many of the special circumstances 
have arisen since the action was brought. I will, 
however, be obliged to state a few of the circumstances 
connected with these libels. In the following months 
of March and April, the same attacks were continued 
in the Magazine, for the mere purpose of running me 
down; and they were put an end to, only by the 
threat of’ a criminal information. After this action was 
set down for trial, an application was made to the Court 
for a commission to take evidence in the cause in Scot- 
land, under an act of the first year of the present king, 
The Judge then ruled, that the commission should issue 
on the application of the defendants, and that the plain- 
tiff should join in it, if he thought proper. He, at the 
same time, ordered the defendants to bienish mie with the 
names of all the wittiesses they were going to call for 
examination. It was also further ruled, that the com- 
mission should sit either in Edinburgh or Glasgow, in 
whichever place the greatest number of witnesses resided : 
but the object of the defendants was to have it sit in 
those parts where the greatest excitement existed against 
me; thinking most probably that there they would have 
it all to themselves, and that I would not dare to appear. 
The commission issued in June. I did not join in it, 
because I saw the names of all the parties I wanted, in 
the list of witnesses furnished me by the defendants. J 
went to Glasgow, and waz absent from my family and my 
business for nine weeks. The result of the commission 
will be laid before you; and I will now only say, that I 
have never before known any case followed up with such 
a determination to ruin a man. No circumstance or ob- 
ject had been neglected by the other party, which could 
in any way harass me, or delay the cause. 

In bringing this action, there is one part of the libel 
law upon which it is necessary for me to make a few re- 
marks; because there is no doubt but you will hear of 
it from the learned gentleman on the other side. It is 
the making the agents in London liable for the libel. I 
have been abused in other numbers of t!e Magazine, for 
making the mere agents the parties to defend this action ; 
and it has been asked, not only why I did not proceed 
against the editor of the Magazine, but against the edi- 
tor of the book published in Glasgow, which I have be- 
fore alluded to. The reason is very obvious. I could 
never have got anything from him. He is really not 
worth proceeding against. Some one must be responsible 
for all publications. The extent of the responsibility 
may be varied by a new law. But, at all events, I trust 
no one iil thresy out any imputations against me, for I 
really had no wish to strain the point, as the defendants 
well know. I applied by letter to the solicitor on the 
other side, for Mr Tait’s undertaking to stand the chance 
of the action. That was refused me; and, therefore, I 
had no other plan to take than to make the London agents, 
the parties who disseminated the libels in this city, the 
parties who were responsible tome. They have taken that 

responsibility upon themselves, of course under a_ se- 


I trust, gentlemen, that none of you have ever beer 
concerned in an action for libel. I think, that, of all the 
difficulties in which a man can be placed—of all the 
means which the law has of harassing a man—an action 
for libel is the very worst. It is not only the eX pense 
and waste of time, both of which are upavoidable; but 
there is a thousand other things to render it peculiarly 
annoying. Mr Tait himself has often quoted a late cele. 
brated jurist upon the question of the libel law; [ mean 
the great Bentham. I will also quote a passage from him : 
not with the intention of reflecting at all upon the court, 
but merely to shew that he was well and intimately 
acquainted with the state in which a plantiff was placed, 
and the means which the law placed in the hands of the 
other party, that may be used for his ruin. The passage 
is very short, but very strong. [Here Richmond read a 
passage from Bentham. ]} 

Language cannot be much stronger than that; yet none 
could better paint the hardships a man was obliged to en- 
counter, in coming in to an English court of law. It is 
impossible for any person who has had no experience, or 
who, like me, has not, unfortunately, a great deal of self. 
command, to know all the courage required to stand in 
such a situation as I now do. Placed as I have been, the 
father of fourteen children, most of them daughters grown 
up, and ready to enter into all the feelings of distress and 
hardship inflicted upon their parents, by an unfeeling and 
censorious world—my situation has been a most cruel 
one. Gentlemen, you will easily conceive that it was not 
an easy matter to bear up against such an accumulation 
of injuries as I have been obliged to do, for the last 
twenty months, brought upon me and heaped upon me by 
these parties; who seem to have taken upon themselves 
the task of ruining me. It was only owing to a consci- 
ousness of innocence that I could do so at all 3 and in 
the hope that you, by your verdict, will say you are of 
opinion, as Tam, that these are the most atrocious libels 
that you have ever seen in the English language. 

I have to add, that, this day last year, I was_ profes. 
sionally engaged in the French trenches under the walls of 
Antwerp—where there was much to be seen and much 
danger to be apprehended 3 but there I was with an un- 
blenched cheek: but no man who has heard me can 
know the immense difference between the courage which 
supported me there, and the moral courage which was 
necessary to enable me to Jay my case before you. Pitysi- 
cal conrage may enable a man to meet death even at the 
cannon’s mouth 3 but it is destitute of all regard at the 
hands of a moral being, when compared with the 
courage necessary to meet such attacks as those you will 
now have read to you. 

I am not aware that I have anything further to add, at 
this stage of the case. Should I not have an opportunity 
of addressing you again, I must now express my gratitude 
for the patient ear you have given to the statement I have 
thought it my duty to lay before you. There are many 
details I would have liked to lay before yous; but I am 
now anxious to conclude, for IT know T have detained you 





curity from Mr Tait, whois the real defendant ; for why, 


otherwise, would Messrs Simpkin and Marshall have | 


justified in such acase? The real responsibility rests 


now where it properly ought—on the shoulders of Mr | 


Tait. On the opening of the commission in Glasgow, 
I was shewn Mr Tait, for the first time. I then told hin 
that, as he was virtually the party sued, [ would most 
willingly substitute him! for the present defendants—so 
that no blame can attach to me, upon the matter. It was 
shewn on that occasion—the opening of the commission 
—that Mr Tait was the party really interested; for he 
applied to remain and conduct the proceedings under it. 


I at once said; I will allow Mr Tait to remain and in- | 


struct the agent for the defendants so long as he behaves 
in a proper manner. He did remain; and in fact, took, 
the whole active part in the management of the case in 
Scotland. I have been thus particular in mentioning 
these facts, because there has been an attempt to draw an 
analogy between the present case and some late ill-judged 
actions that{had been brought against some news-venders. 
I.can see none; and, with the explanation I have just 
given you, I trust you will agree with me. 


| too long already. To the gentlemen on the other side, I 
| am obliged to return thanks for allowing me to make my 
| statement in my own way; and, in taking leave, I have 
only to repeat my thanks to all. 


Mr THomas Browne, attorney, examined by the 
plaintiff: 
Q. Are you attorney for the plaintiff? A. Yes, f am. 

Q. Do you produce any copies of Tail’s Magazine? 
A. I do; copies of the Nos. for May, June, July, and 
August 1833. 

Q. Where did you purchase them? A. At Simpkin 
and Marshall's. Mr Marshall and Mr Miles are the 
partners in the firm. 

Cross-erdmined Ly Mr SERJEANT TALFOURD. 

Q. How do you know that Mr Miles is a partner? 
A. I wrote a letter to him, and got an answer, which I will 
put in. 

Mr Baron Parke. 
Mr Miles ? 

Mr Serjeant Talfourd. No, my Lord, I will give the 
| plaintiff no further trouble. 





Do you ask him any more about 
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The alleged libels were then put in and read by Mr | has taken any step to make Mr Tait amenable to his pro- 


Walton, the judge’s marshal. 

Richmond. My Lord, I have now to submit to your 
Lordship’s notice, a point upon which I am not very 
clear. I have a number of witnesses in waiting, whom | 
want to call, for the purpose of shewing the position I 
have held in society for the last ten or fifteen years. 

Mr Baron Parke. You have not claimed any special 
damages. You cannot therefore call them. You must 
leave the amount of damage as a question for the jury. 

Richmond. ‘That, then, is my case. 


MR SERJEANT TaLrourp.—May it please your 
Lordship, and Gentlemen of the Jury, I assure you, most 
unaffectedly, that I feel great embarrassment in rising to 
present to you the case of the defendants, from the 


damages is made against them by the plaintiff. 
are the London publishers of an Edinburgh Magazine ; 


exercising no control whatever over its contents; carrving | 


on their trade at the distance of 400 miles from the place 
where the work is edited and originally published; re- 
ceiving its successive numbers by the steam-packet or the 
mail, towards the close of each successive month, to be 
distributed among their customers in the ordinary way of 
business; as incapable of feeling malice towards the 
plaintiff as the paper on which the journal is printed, 
and not even conscious of his existence, unless, haply, 
they may have read his name as connected with a por- 
tion of Scottish history. I am aware that Mr Richmond 
has to-day correctly stated the law to you, with respect 
to the legal liability of the gentlemen whom I represent 
before you. [am ready to admit, as the law of libel at 
present stands—and into its justice or policy we are not 
now to inquire—that, if indeed there be within the 
covers of these Magazines produced before you by the 
attorney for the plaintiff, matter defamatory of the 
plaintiff, and of which he has a right to complain, the 
defendants are liable to be sued by him; and not they 
alone, but every bookseller throughout the kingdom, who 
may have received them in his monthly parcels, and sent 


_them out by his apprentice or shopman to Mr Tait’s sub- 


scribers ;—nay, that every gentleman and every lady who 
has lent a copy to a friend—all are, in point of law, liable 
to be prosecuted for damages at Mr Richmond's suit. 
But making this admission thus largely, and giving Mr 
Richmond the fallest benefit of the law as he has claimed 
it:— granting that,—if he is indeed, as he has ventured to 
assert on the record, “ a good, true, honest, just, and 
faithful subject of this realm’’—a “ person esteemed, 
reputed, and accepted among all his neigbours,” as of 
pure and blameless life, never guilty, nor suspected to be 
guilty of treasonable contederacy, nor of instigating 
others to join it—if he enjoys indeed the invaluable pos- 
session of an unsullied character, Which he comes here 
to vindicate,—the defendants are liable to be brought 
here at his suit; | must express my surprise at the selection 
which he has made, under the circumstances as they now 
appear in proof before you. Gentlemen, you must pay 
no attention to mere statements, from whatever quarter 
they may come; and which, in the present instance, are 
unproved, and incapable of proof, because untrue. There 
are indeed many cases, in which, not only according to 
the technicalities of law, but by the principles of moral 
justice, a publisher, who, personally unconscious of defa- 
uatory matter, assists in diffusing it, may be fitly selected 
as the subject of an action. That may well be, where the 
real editor and publisher are unknown, or incapable of 
making reparation; that may well be, where from the 
general character of the work itself, seeking to acquire a 
sale by ministering to a depraved appetite for infor- 
mation as to the privacies of domestic life, the pub- 
lisher who sends it forth, although not conscious of 
its particular contents, must be regarded as aware of its 
purpose. But neither of these excuses can avail Mr 
Richmond. On the cover of those Magazines is the name of 
Mr Tait, as editor and publisher in Scotland—in Scot. 
land, where it is written—in Scotland, where it is arranged 
for publication, and where, in the first instance, it is given 
ty the world; and it is utterly untrue that Me Richuiwad 





ceedings, for what reason you will soon be able to judge. 
Not only is Mr Tait the avowed publisher of this Mage. 
zine, but his name is subscribed to one of the articles from 
which some broken passages are culled for the purpese of 
forming one of the counts of the plaintiff declaration, 
Nay, more. Mr Tait had been in personal co 

with Mr Richmond on the subject of the alleged libels, 
Mr Richmond having written a letter to Mr Tait, requiring 
the insertion of an article in his Magazine, which was 
actually inserted according to his desire. Neither can it be 
pretended, that this monthly publication, more than the 
Edinburgh or London reviews, is one which a bookseller 
should receive with peculiar caution: it isa work alto- 
gether critical and reflective ; one of those periodical publi. 


_ cations which the spir.t of the age has made the vehicles 
strangeness of the circumstances in which this claim for | 


They | 








of much of the feeling, the thought, and the imagination, 
which were formerly to be sought only in massive volumes, 
What excuse, then, can Mr Richmond suggest, for passing 
by Mr Tait, the editor and publisher, and the author of 
one of the articles, and for selecting these two gentlemen, 
for whom I appear, his publishers in London ? I will tell 
you why he did so: because he could not venture to bring 
this question to trial in Edinburgh, er in Glasgow, or in 
any place where he could prove « publication by Mr Tait, 
where his character, name, and exploits form a part of the 
very atmosphere—the moral and intellectual aimos- 
phere—and where he could not have maintained the posi. 
tion of a party slandered, for an instant. But your aste- 
nishment at this selection of place will increase, when 
you find Mr Richmond himself obliged to confess, that he 
has been placed in a most ambiguous situation; that the 
outline of the case would leave no other deduction buat one, 
that he was the Spy, (or by whatever other epithet he may 
think fit to qualify that designation.) And when you find 
him asserting, that there are certain honourable persons whose 
names he has ventured to introduce into his various publi- 
cations, and into his speech to-day, filling high judicial 
situations in Edinburgh, who, if the action had been 
brought there, might, by stepping across the street, have 
afforded him a true vindication ; do you think, if he had 
not felt what would have been the result of an appeal te 
the testimony of Lord Jetitey, Lord Cockburn, and Lord 
Meadowbank, had he called them to prove that he had 
asked their advice in reference to the positionin which he 
stood—that he was in constant communication with them— 
—that they had approved of his extraordinary career, and 
that from time to time they had sustained, supported, and 
comforted him—he would not have laid his scene where 
he might have called them, or defied us to call them, 
instead of contenting himself with that parchment charac. 
ter which he has in the record, and seeking to stand 
as a mere human abstraction, far from the place where he 
might have read his history in the eyes, and felt it in the 
half-suppressed exclamations of his fellow-countrymen ? 
But let us look a little beyond the immediate parties to 
these publications ; and when we have exhausted our won- 
der that Mr Richmond should have selected the Lendon 
publishers instead of Mr Tait, whom he himself had 
personally libelled in the letter he had addressed to him, 
and which Mr Tait had printed—let us see whether the 
source of astonishment will not be found deeper, and 
inquire whether, if Mr Richmond had wished the vindi- 
cation of his character, he should not long ago have at- 
tempted it, by bringing his action against others. The 
first of these articles, from which all the rest proceeded, is 
in fact no other than a review of a work which had been 
in circulation for upwards of twelve months before it 
was thus made the subject of criticism. At Glasgow, or the 
scene where the transactions occurred, there had appeared, 
in a succession of fifteen numbers, a work professing to 
give a history of the operation of the Spy System in Scot. 
land, the heading of all of which, except the first, is, 
“ Exposure of the Spy System,” “ Exploits of Richmond,” 
perfectly well known to be written by a gentleman 
named Mr Peter M'Kenzie, first sold in numbers, and 
ultimately collected in a volume, which had been pub. 
lished for twelve months in a complete form, and which 
was referred to as the immediate source from which 
he watter of these articles were supplied. Is a man w 
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suffer publications of this sort to circulate in a city, 
where, as he himself has told you, he has many friends 
and relations living, and with the existence of which he 
must therefore have been well acquainted; is he to allow 
the public to take such works for granted, to permit their 
statements to grow iuto history ; and, when the reviewer 
shall refer to them as unchallenged, as uncontradicted, as 
notoriously true, to turn round on the writer of the 
review, much more on the London publisher of that 
Review, for the purpose of gaining the main object, 
namely, to escype from all inquiry in Scotland, by laying 
his action in London; where those whose evidence was 
most material, filling high judicial situations in Scot- 
land, were incapable of being served with the compul- 
sory notice of this Court, or of quitting their duties? Is 
not the conclusion obvious ? 

But that is not all. Even the publication of 1832 is 
not the first publication on the subject of Mr Richmond’s 
exploits; nor is the author of that publication the person 
against whom Mr Richmond has most cause to complain. 
He, who now comes: before you to represent, that it is 
hard that the iniquities, admitting they were such, of 
fourteen or fifteen vears since, should now be dragged 
from that which he would represent as oblivion, well 
kiew, although the ¢are of my learned friend who has 
assisted him, prevented him from alluding to it as his 
evidence, that there was another book, first published in 
the year 1824, which passed through a second edition in 
1825, which is now lying before me, the author of which 
Richmond ought to complain of, if he has a right to com- 
plain at all—and that author is Mr Richmond himself! 
Gentlemen, I hold in my hand the work of this person 
who would resent all commentary on his conduct asa 
violation of thatimmunity which he would claim from 
the lapse of time; a book, passages of which I shall give 
in evidence before you on the part of the defendants, 
proving it to have been published by Mr Richmond’s own 
authority ; to which repeated reference was made in his 
address to you, as well as in the articles themselves, and 
which I undertake to shew, when fairly considered, 
proves almost every charge sugvested in the articles in 
question. The book, gentlemen, is thus entitled—* Nar- 
rative of the Condition of the Manufacturing Population, 
and the Proceedings of Government which led to the State 
Trials in Scotland for Administering Unlawful Oaths, and 
the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in 1817, witha 
Detailed Account ”’ Now, hear a gentlen.an about to 
disclose the secrets of the prison house ; who, though he 
comes here to-day, to speak in the highest terms of the 
Government of that time, and assert that they did nothing 
improper as connected with the State Trials, yet, at the 
moment when he found they would not recognise the 
claims he made upon them, publishes this book, and 
professes to give an account—of what? “ OF THE Sys- 
TEM OF EsprionaGE adopted at that period in Glasgow 
and its neighbourhood.” Who was the hero of this 
“ System ot Kspionage,” if not Richmond himself? There 
is not another person suggested as having been connected 
as agent with that system, except Richmond ; and be is the 
Alpha and Omega of the werk. If it is not the confes- 
sion of a man turning round on those who employed 
him, the use of the woid EsPionaGE is unaccountabie, 
and the book has no meaning, no sense, no object on 
earth. What were the precise circumstances under which 
this book was written, it is not for me to explain. It is 
w very curious piece of autobiography ; written, in many 
respects, with considerable ability ; and certainly jastify- 
ing what is said of it in one of those articles, that it 
exhibits a singular example of the aberrations of the 
human mind. One thing, indeed, isclear; that, at the 
time when Mr Richmond published this book, in 1824, 
he had been urgently importuning Government to give 
him an ample conipensation for the important services 
which he had rendered, and was dissatisfied with the pay- 
ment he had obtained. He complains in it that Lord 
Sidmouth confounded him with Castles, Oliver, and 
Kdwards, *‘ not possessing a sufficient portion of meta- 
physical acumen,” to distinguish between the high moral 
agent nt Glasgow, and the more vulgar instruments in 
England. . Having rejected the opportunity of setthing at 








Algoa Bay, with such provision as had been made for 
those who had assisted Government after the same fashion; 
having claimed, as indemnity for losses sustained, extra. 
ordinary sums, though he pretends that he had spurned 
indignantly the first offer of recompense ; after urging 
his friends at Glasgow and their correspondents of 
the Home Office in a series of importunities, which he 
himself illustrates by the celebraced lines of Spencer -— 
« Full little knowest thou that has not tried | 4 
What hell it is in suing long to bide,” &a &c. 

Mr Richmond, dissatisfied with his reward, voluntarily, 
unabashed, disregarding those, domistic relations which 
he has thonght fit to plead before you to-day, becomes 
the historian of his own exploits, with a view to con. 
found his own employers, as the very title of his bouk 
implies. It is true, that, in the course of his Narrative, 
we find that which often happens when persons engaged 
in iriegular and improper transactions are impelled to 
disclose them—that, although they really mean, when 
they begin, to convey the whole trath, yet, when they 
enter on the details of their own conduct, there is some 
reservation—some palliating modesty ; and, in the case of 
a person used to literary composition, some yossamer veil 
of language, possibly concealing, even from the writer 
himself, the full hideousness of his own actions and 
motives. That is the clue to the manner in which 
Richmond represents his own conduct in the work befere 
me. But, gentlemen, supposing that these inferences 
were not correct—supposing that Richmond, “ pure in 
the last recesses of the mind,” in sp.te of the filthy work 
in which he confeases himself to have been engaged—not 
only of communicating with those whem he was to 
delude on the one hand, and those who corresponded with 
the Government, to whom he was potitically opposed, on 
the other—but'of organizing a band of inferior spies, who 
were not to know him or each other—granting that we are 
wrong in the inferences we have drawn from this work 
—that there are some secrets in his moral nature by 
which such conduct may be justified or palliated ; is it 
not monstrous that a man, who thus publishes bimeelf to 
the world—appealing to public opinion as to a jury, and 
declaring, “ by that tribunal [ will be judged,”—should 
afterwards turn on those who accept the challenge—who 
try him upon his own adinissions, and refer to them as 
the ground-work of their judgment—and make their pub- 
lishers the subjects of such a prosecution as this ? Weail 
know that when an author publishes a book, he offers it 
to the fair and legitimate criticism of every individual 
of the public to whose judgment it is addressed. If, 
indeed, it is a work purely literary—if it has no relation 
to the personal character of the writer, we have no right 
to introduce that character into a discussion of its merits, 
That character remains as it was before, a sacred thing. 
But when a man publishes a book, of which himself is 
the hero—when his appeal is not made to your intellect, 
but to your moral sense and feeling—when his conduct 
is the theme proposed, he as much publishes that conduct, 
and makes it as fair an object of commentary, as the 
dramatic propriety of a fictitious person, We know 
that greater men—men of whom it is almost sacrilvge to 
speak in the same breath or in the same hour with the 
plaintifi—_men by whose genins mighty and lasting 
effects have been produced on human society, impelled by 
a wayward desire to make public their most secret 
thoughts, or by intense and too vivid consciousness of 
the progress of their own being, have laid open to she 
world the inmost recesses of their natures—have maie 
it intimate with the most strange and secret workings of 
their minds—and have rendered almost the beatings of 
their hearts audible to the general ear. And if we were 
called on to deal with such a case—if, instead of tracing 
the sinuous and slimy course of such a person as has 
presented himself before you, and threading its labyrinth 
of self-deception and half-conscious falsehoods, we had to 
track the airy flights and excesses of genius—if we had to 
judge of the confessions of a Rousseau instead of a Rich- 
mond, could it be endured that an author, aiter publish- 
ing a work on himself, either with tremendous fidelity 
or treacherous disguise, should complain of the jadgment 
he had coarted, as a libel? Does this work condemn Mr 
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Richmond, or absolve him? If it condemns him, with 
what justice can he charge those as libellers who only 
repeat that which he himself has printed? If it acquits 
or excuses him, then the charge of malice fails; tor the 
antidote is furnished as well as the bane; for, to this 
very book—to Richmond's own Narrative—does Mr Tait 
refer as the principal authority for the charges contained 
in the work reviewed—that very narrative, to the perusal 
of which Mr Richmond invited all his fellow parishioners 
of St Luke’s, among whom he was pursuing a career of 
benevolence, rarely seen in these unchivalrous days—as 
exposing the falsehvod and malignity of those who had 
presumed to impugn his loftv and disinterested character. 
Go,” says Mr Tait, in effect, “to Richmonds own 
Narrative; it is published by Miller in New Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars: there you may obtain a copy of the 
Book ; there you may read of the Patriot Spy, and enjoy 
the picture of his exploits, presented through the most 
roseate medium, by the here of the tale.” If Mr Rich- 
mond’s case is just, thus would his innocence be adver- 
tised. The inquisitive reader would perceive how strongly 
the world had misconstrued unusual goodness; and 
nothing would remain but wonder at the audacity which 
would not only represent immaculate virtue as a most 
degraded thing, but refers to the very materials by which 
the uncharitableness and the envy of the critic must be 
exposed once and for ever ! 


Having thus introduced to you the plaintiff's work, I 
will shortly skete:: out the outlines of the scene in which 
he figured, before I trace the several steps of his progress, 
which I shall do from his own Narrative. 

We all remember that, in the commencement of 1817, 
an attack was made. in London, on the Prince Regent, in 
returning from the House of Lords. Considerable excite- 
ment prevailed, both in consequence of that attack, and of 
some alleged couspiracies said to exist in Scotland, in 
Derbyshire, and in other parts of England; and a secret 
committee of the House of Commous was appointed, for 
the purpose of ascertaining what means it might be 
necessary to adopt, in order to strengthen the hands of the 
executive government, on an occasion when it was sug- 
gesied that the ordinary weapons of law were not sufficient 
to enable them to repress the impending danger. One of 
the circumstances which at the time produced a strong 
impression, was a communication made by the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, asserting the existence of a traitor- 
ous contederacy in the city of Glasgow, bound together 
by a most dreadful oath. Shortly before this perod, I 
think on the 29th of October 1816, there had been holden 


a great meeting at a place called Thrushgrove, for peti- | 


tioning Parliament and the Prince Regent for a reform 
in the Commons House of Parliament. That meeting 


was attended by Richmond, the plaintiff, who did not | 
speak, but who was afterwards heard to regret that he | 


had not taken a prominent part in its proceedings. It 
was attended by upwards of 40,000 persons ; which, in a 
dense manufacturing population, of course excited, at a 
time when all free discussion was deprecated as endanger- 
ing the government, great alarm and interest in the minds 
of the conservators of the public peace. It had been sug- 
gested that a more secret conspiracy existed ; and on the 
22d February, a number of persons were seized, at the 
instance or with the concurrence of Mr Kirkman Finlay ; 
who was not at that time chief magistrate of Glasgow, 
but who was member of Parliament for the city, who had 
heen in the magistracy, and who possessed great loca! 
iufiuence. By his advice, and by that of Mr Reddie, the 
town-clerk, a number of persons were seized, and com- 
mitted to Edinburgh Castle, to stand their trial, on 
charges of treasonabie practices. In due course of time, 
proceedings were taken against them. According to Mr 
Richmond, the proceedings were several times frustrated ; 
the indictments being laid under some new statute, and 
objections having arisen, on which the Crown lawyers 
wete deteated. On another occasion, when a person of 
the name of Andrew M'Kinlay was put a third time on 
hs trinl, a witness was produced, of the name of John 
Campbell, who was expected to give evidence that should 
biiwg home guilt to the prisoner. The dramgic effect of 
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the cat»strophe, by which the prisoner and all the parties 
accused were saved, was striking. In Scotland, the wit. 
ness is interrogated, before he gives his evidence, “ Whether 
he has received any reward, or promise of reward, for the 
ev dence he is about to give ?” and no doubt was enter. 
tained that the accomplice, when called, would answer in 
the regular course, and prove the case for the prosecution. 
But when that question was proposed to him—to the 
utter amazement of the counsel for the crown, the man 
at once replied in the affirmative, and proceeded to give a 
detail of the circumstances which he said had occurred, 
and of the parties who had practised on him. The pro- 
secution, of course, was abertive; the prisoners were 
acquitted ; and the whole proceedings entirely failed. 
No thanks, allow me to say, te Mr Richmond! Ne 
thanks, according to Mr Richmond's own statement, to 
the forbearance of his friends, the crown lawyers! Fer 
he has told us what might have been expected from their 
success. I now quote, from page 203, a passage of Rich- 
mond’s own Narrative, copied thence into the Magazine, 
but which he has not thought it prudent to include in his 
charge of libel. He says, “ As I had frequent opporte- 
nities of unreservedly hearing the sentiments of the crown 
lawyers during the progress of the trial,” (f shall have a 
word or two to say upon this by and by,) “ 1 will state 
the impression produced upon my mind, as to the original 
intention of the measures pursued, Had they, in the first 
instance, succeeded in establishing the administration of 
the oath, of which they entertained no doubt, two or three 
would have been sentenced to capital punishment, and a 
number more to transportation.”’ Coo!ly said, for a person 
friendly to the prisoners, and stipulating that they shoald 
get off free. -* And had the circumstances which I have 
related not intervened, I have no hesitation in saying, 
that their sentences would have been carried into execu- 
tion.” Here is Mr Richmond's statewent of the fell 
intentions of his employers, when he has failed to obtain 
the reward which he expected—of Mr Richmond, who 
would have us believe that his sole object Was quietiy to 
disperse rebellion—who was prompted purely by all that 
was noble in romantic virtue—but was nearly bringing 
his disciples to such a doom. He will have to thank God 
to his dying day, that he has not their blood to answer 
for ! 

This being the ontline of the facts which are admitted 
in the cause, I will new conduct you into the seeret 
history of the plot, as unveiled in Richmond's ewn 
book ; stating to you, as I go on, the manner in which it 
will be varied by the evidence which I shall give, on the 
darker parta of the transactions, He commences bis 
Narrative, as he did his address to you this morning, with 
a mass of general disquisition, the precise objret of which 
Iam somewhat at a loss to understand. There can be 
no doubt that a great deal of discontent existed at the 
time among the manufacturing population of Glasgow, 
Paisley, and the neighbourhood ; but what the remedy 
was which Mr Richmond would have applied, he does 
not precisely inform us. Perhaps this vague disqui- 
sition may be best explained, as proceeding from the 
decent hesitation which a man not wholly abandoned feels, 
when trembling on the brink of a disclosure whioh in- 
volves his own deep and everlasting shame. Bethat ae it 
may, Mr Richmond, after thirteen pages of general dis- 
cussion, opens thus; and you will observe throughout « 
studied ambiguity, which he has also laboured to presetve 
in his address to you to-day, as to his original vecauon, 
introducing himself as a respectable person, but spurning 
altogether to inform you of the precise situation whieh be 
filled when he entered on his public life, “ At this 
period,” he says, “ I began to take an active interest in 
promoting these objects; and although the personal pro- 
noun may be offensive to many, a6 it is disagreeable to 
my own feelings, it is necessary, tor a right understand. 
ing of transactions in which [ filled so prominent a part’’— 
that is, Gentlemen, the system of espionage adopted at 
that period in Glasgow and its neighbourhoo’—* thas it 
should be used without reserve; and that nap es, datr-, 
and circum-tances should also be particulaiiy con - 
scended upon.” Now then he describes himself :—“ With 


a proportion of speculative and experimental knowledse 
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at least equal to my situation,’’ which he does not explain, 
“ and a decided friend to popular rights, I had, (by resid- 
ing some time in Ireland,) witnessed the condition and 
been enabled to form a judgment of the degradation 
resulting from the mass of a population being pressed 
down to the lowest species of food; and conceiving that 
causes were in active operation which would soon place 
our manufacturing population in a similar condition, 1 
considered it my duty,”—now remember that, when con- 
sidering the honesty of his application to Lord Sidmouth 
—*“to lend my assistance to preserve them from a fate 
which appeared to me inevitable. lentered into the mea- 
sures of the period with avidity and enthusiasm,’”’—no 
one can doubt what he means by that—* and with san- 
guine hopes as to the practicability of the scheme; but | 
with those who had entertained similar opinions, found, 
in the sequel, that we had overrated our powers.”” He 
then gives an account of the attempt made by the weavers | 
to resist their masters; which, however, is not material, 
except as introducing him to Mr Kirkman Finlay. He | 
then proceeds—* J was appointed one of the members ot | 
the committee for the operative interest; which was the 
first cause of bringing me in contact with a gentleman, | 
and led to a connection which (whether intended by him 
or not) has had a powerful and injurious influence over 
my future destiny.” Then he gives an account of the 
conferences he had with Mr Finlay. “ Kirkman Finlay, 
‘sq. the gentleman alluded to, was a member of the 
opposite committee; in extensive business as a merchant 
and manufacturer; highly esteemed for his extensive 
commercial knowledge; at the time president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Glasgow, and had been a magis- 
trate of the city. He was perfectly conversant with all 
the writers on political economy, and his opinion was 
directly opposed to restrictions on trade or on the price of 
labour, under any modification; for which reason he had 
been appuiuted, as were most of the others on the same 
side. From 1809 I had been active in promoting the 
association formerly mentioned, the organization of 
which had been now nearly completed, and had taken a 
le-d in the application to parliament in J811, which had 
given me a considerable degree of popularity. The com- | 
mittee, of which I was a member, consisted, with one 
or two exceptions, of practical Men, acquainted only with 
the technicalities of their trade, and had no knowledge ot 
the general theory upon which the arguments of our op- 
ponents were chiefly fuunded, The conference and debate 
tvok place in the council-chamber, in the presence of 
upwards of twenty magistrates of the county and city. 
On our part,” you see how the parts are cast here, ‘ the 
weight of the discussion, on the abstract points, fell upon 
me, in reply to Mr Finlay; and at the close of the de- 
bate, (after paying me some marked compliments,) he 
requested me to call upon him, privately, at his own 
house, for the purpose of discussing some arguments I 
had brought forward which he was not at the time pre- 
pared to answer. He said he had formed so favourable 
an opinion of me, that if I would point out any way in 
which he could be of service in promoting my views in 
life, I might fully command his interest, as he would feel 
great pleasure iu exerting it.” You will see immediately 
how tremulously delicate Mr Richmond was. “ I replied, 
that f felt obliged tor his good opinion: but as I appeared 
there as the representative of a numerous and suffering 
body, it was necessary for me to retain their confidence,” 
(* Coming events cast their shadows belore,” and he sees 
a faint dawn of that situation which he was afterwards 
to fill,) **to enable me to perform my duty and fulfil 
the trust they reposed in me; and as I could not do so 
were I known to have private conferences with a gentle- 
man of his influence, who had declared himself so decid- 
edly hostile to their claims, | must decline meeting him 
anywhere but in public, until 1 ceased to hold an official 
situation. Mr Finlay never appeared again in the com- 
mittee, and I had no farther intercourse with him until 
November."’ Such, according to his own statement, was 
his first introduction to Mr Finlay; the gentleman who 
appears here as his “ opponent,” but who nevertheless 
felt great anxiety to promote his views in life. How 








purpose, would be disposed to serve Richmond, you will 
better be enabled to judge when you hear the sequel, 
Mr Richmond, I should tell you, not by way of disparage. 
ment in the smallest degree—had he proceeded in a fair, 
honest, and virtuous course of life, it might have been 
greatly to his credit—Richmond had segved his country 
us a private soldier ; and subsequently, at the time of his 
conferences with Mr Kirkman Finlay, was employed as a 
common hand-loom weaver ; and thus possessing consider. 
able talent, plausibility, and address, he had been elected a 
mem ber of the committee of operative weavers, the delegate 
from a place called Pollockshaws, to the committee in Glas- 
gow. In that capacity he had the conferences with Mr 
Finlay. The result, however, was unfortunate. Without 
meaning to impute any blame to the strike which fol. 
lowed, and without giving any opinion as to the degree 
of moral virtue or guilt which attended it, such was the 
situation which Richmond occupied, and for which he 


| had rendered himself amenable to the laws of his country, 


The Whig leaders of the Scottish bar had generously come 
furward to defend the operative committee, and among 


| others, Richmond; but as he states, by their advice, 


(whether true or false,) he fled; was subjected to the 


| process of outlawry; and subsequently returned, in a 


condition of the utmost misery, for the purpose of stand- 
ing his trial. It is of the utmost importance here, as a 
statement to the contrary, unsupported by proof, has 
been made to you to-day by the plaintiff, who weuld fain 
have you receive him as a witness in his own case 3 that 
you should observe the state of destitution to which he 
was reduced at this period. Gentlemen, he who repre- 
sents himself now as a person indulging in a flight of 
most romantic benevolence, without expecting or lovking 
for, and, indeed, disdaining reward, had been outlawed ; 
had been in banishment; and so ill requited, that you 
find him complaining more than ence of the operative 
weavers not subscribing their shillings, and leaving the 
committee in debt; so that his patriotism, up to this 
period, had not impreved his pecuniary condition. He, 
subsequently, as I have said, returned and took his trial ; 
and you will find that, so far from Mr Kirkman Finlay, 
his generous opponent, being disposed now to support 
and assist him, that gentleman positively refused to do 
so. I will here read you a passage from page 41 of 
Richmond’s own Narrative, from which it will appear 
that Kirkman Finlay declined to interfere on his behalt, 
and left him to his fate :—*“ To get out of the jurisdiction 
of the Court, I proceeded to Lancashire; where had only 
remained a short time, when proclamations were publish- 
ed, offering a reward for my apprehension. I, however, 
received information, in sufficient time to enable me to 
proceed to Dublin, in the neighbourhood of which 1 re- 
mained until near the end of the year. At the suggestion 
of several gentlemen of respectability in Glasgow, I then 
returned privately to Scotland.”’ It is quite extraordinary 
what interest hangs about the progress of this gentleman. 
“ Things having resumed their former course, as the pro- 
ceedings came to be more coolly considered and bettr 
understood, their injustice became apparent ; and it was the 
opinion of those gentlemen, that it only required a proper 
representation to the crown lawyers, to get the sentence 
of outlawry rescinded. They also considered Mr Finlay, 
from his official rank and influence, as well as from the 
opinion he had professed to them to entertain respecting 
me, the fittest person to make the representation ; which 
they would second, if necessary. In this, however, we 
were disappointed ; for, in answer to my application, he 
informed me, that he considered me highly culpable for 
acting as I had done, but more particularly for neglecting 
my own interest ;” a charge, by the way, which can 
hardly, with any shew of fairness, be now imputed to Mr 
Richmond ; “ and as he did not think I had undergone 
sufficient punishment, he wust decline all interference 
Farther explanations followed, both by myself and the 
gentlemen interested on my account; but all I was able 
to obtain, at the end of several months, was a kind of 
general assurance, that if I would keep myself private and 
not interfere in public matters, no proceedings would be 
taken against me. During all this time I was separated 





litue Mr Kirkman Finlay was one who, fer an honest 


from my family, being only able to visit them secretly; 
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treated with ingratitude by those for whose interest I 
had suffered ; harassed and worn out by anxiety of mind; 
ruined by the expense I was subjected to.’’ What pro- 
perty he had to lose, I know not: but of all he was pos- 
sessed of, he had, it seems, been deprived —“ ruined by the 
expense I was subjected to, in removing from place to 
place; my health sunk under it, and I was confined to 
bed for several months.”” He then goes on to state, that 
Mr Campbell of Blythswood advised him to return. “I 
recovered a little in the summer of 1814, and finding I 
could get into no situation in business, with the sentence of 
outlawry suspended over my head, and Mr Finlay shew- 
ing no disposition to interest himself farther, I applied to 
Mr Campbell of Blythswood. This gentleman was a 
relative of the late Archibald Colquhoun, Esq. then Lord 
Advocate, and afterwards Lord Register of Seotiand. 
He had no personal knowledge of me: he only knew me 
by my conduct in the election at Rutherglen in 1812; but 
the moment I explained to him the nature of my situation, 
he zealously espoused my interest, and persevered with a 
degree of devoted attention seldom to be found in men of 
his rank in life. Various causes, however, prevented 
ine from getting reponed against the sentence of outlawry 
until the beginning of June, when [ was admitted to bail, 
and served with an indictment to stand trial before the 
High Court of Justiciary, on the 26th of the same month. 
Mr Campbell, Mr Cockburn, and Mr Vans, made all the 
necessary arrangements to enable me to meet the case in 
the most respectable manner, but the trial was not pro- 
ceeded with.” It may be perfectly true that Mr Cock. 
burn had taken an interest in his favour, as will naturally 
arise out of the relation of counsel to a client, in cases of 
great excitement and sympathy, and therefore he was 
disposed to exert himself zealously in Richmond's cause. 
The result was, that “ Mr Cockburn made a very forci- 
ble appeal to the feelings of the Court, on the extreme 
hardship of my case; when I received sentence of one 
mouth’s additional imprisonment. The Judges were not 
now so much under the influence of terrer and alarm; 
and, in giving their opinions, they admitted the singularity 
of tiie case 5 said that no moral guilt could be imputed to 
me 3°—how extraordinary it is, that Mr Richmond should 
pass through scenes of so much suspicion and defilement 
Without the slightest moral contamination !—* and ex- 
pressed themselves highly satisfied with my general conduct 
and character; but,as a matter of political expedience, they 
considered it their duty to put down all such attempts.” It 
was then proposed that he should set up a commission 
warehouse at Edinburgh or Glasgow, being then, asT really 
believe, disposed to seek some means of properly maintain- 
ing his wife and destitute children ; but the market being 
completely glutted, that scheme did not answer. Under 
these circumstances, he was brought into coutact with 
Mr Owen, whose enthusiastic schemes for the improve- 


ment of society are now generally known, and will be | 


variously estimated according to the opinions and feelings 
of individuals, who will, however, concur in admiring the 
honesty and the constancy of his purpose. According to 
the statement in this book, you would be lea to imagine 
that the office it was proposed he should fill under this 
gentleman was one of great emolument and trust; but, 
so far trom that being the case, I will prove to you that 
the amount of salary which Richmond was to receive 
from Mr Owen for the office which he was intended to 
fill, but which was prevented by the disclosures which 
subsequ ntly took place at Glasgow, was the munificent 
sum of £50 a-year. Why do I dwell on these circum. 
stances ? Is it fur the purpose of insulting the poverty in 
which Mr Richmond was then involved, or for the pur- 
pose of imputing it to him as a crime? Far from it; I 
im only presenting to you the ciicumstances of utter 
poverty and destitution in which he was, when, he would 
now have you believe, that, without the prospect or 
promise of reward, he entered into his secret consmunica- 
tions with Mr Finlay, on the one hand, and with the 
deluded reformers, whom he was afterwards to betray, 
on the other. He then proceeds to give a picture, which, 
I have no doubt, is perfectly correct, of the state of 
Glasgow and the neighbouring manufacturing districts, 
at the period referred to; and, certainly, one might have 
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hoped that Richmond, of all others, should have felt that 
sulfering was a sacred thing—that it was a great and 
heavy crime to ply that suffering with temptation, in 
order to stimulate it tocrime. The concatenation of 
events, which I relate, being nearly a piece of auto- 
biography, it is possible I may mistake, and consequently 
mis-state, some parts of my character ; self-love may make 
me practice self-deception, and prevent me from penetrat- 
ing deeper than the surface, in the relation I may give or 
the judgment I may form of my motives; but an inten- 
tional or unintentional perversion of facts will carry with 
it its own corrective and antidote ; for, with a single 
exception, the parties are all alive, which will constitute 
a pretty fair standa:d of adjustment, and to the tribunal of 
public opinion J fearlessly make my appeal. Te give an idea 
of the state of the manufacturing districts, and before pro- 
ceeding with my personal narrative, it wili be necessary 
to take a retrospective view of public events, fer some time 
previous to the end of the year 1816. Our seclusion from 
the continent, under the operation of Bonaparte’s prohi. 
bitory system, had exhausted it of British manufactures ; 
and the partial openings, effected by his reverses in the 
campaign against Russia, produced a brisk demand for all 
kinds of British goods. The hopes of our merchants and 
manufacturers were highly elated, and without consider. 
ing that countries, so long ravaged and impoverished by 
oppressions and wars of unparalleled extent and duration, 
could have no equivalents to give, they imagined, that, if 
we could only get rid of the illegitimate Usurper, the 
consumption and demand for British preduce and manu. 
factures would be inexhaustible. Speculations and con. 
signments, to a vastextent, were made to every accessible 
part of the continent, and, for a time, everything seemed 
to go on well. No sooner, however, was the fate of that 
extraordinary man sealed tor ever, ere yet the grass grew 

upon the graves of our countrymen who had fallen to 
restore Europe to the fostering and parental care of legi- 
timate thrones, and while yet the sound of the blood. 
stained laurels of Waterloo was reve: berating from one end 
of the empire to the other ;""—you see his principles here, 

no doubt; but how could they consist with aa honest and 

secret relation to Lord Sidmouth? Thatwas hardly the way 

in which that battle siould have been spokenol by a sincere 

friend to Lord Sidmeuth’s administration;—* our mer. 
chants were bankrupts, our artisans and mechanics wee 

starving, and betraying an ignorant impatience of the mi- 

sery they were suffering.” Ithink he must have got that 

phrase trom those with whom he was in eccret communie 
cation ; for * ignorant impatience,” is no favourite phrase 

among the reformers. ‘* The hopes eniertained, on the 

opening of the American ports, in the beginning of 18316, 

proved equa!ly fallacious ; and, in the summer of that 

year, the distress had become so great, that a yeneral 

outcry Was raised for the reduction of the public burdens.” 

He then proceeds with some general discussions, which I 

shall not read; I must not, however, omit oue passage, 

to shew you the acquaintance which Richmond possessed 

with the state of the labouring classes,on whom he wasnow 

preparing to practise. “In Glasgow and its neighbours 

hood, the condition of the great mass of the labouring 

population was indeed truly deplorable ; many thousands 

were altogether out of employment, and speculation on 

the price of labour was carried to such an unprecedented 

and unprincipled extent, that those who were employed, 

if they had families, could not, with the uwunest exertion, 

command as much, even of the very lowest garbage, as 

support life. Reckless, hopeless, and desperate, they cone 
sidered no change, not even anarchy itself, could render 

their condition worse.” Such was the theatre on which 

he was about to act. He was well acquainted with all 

its secret passages. He well understood all the avenues of 
suffering, aud all the pulses of agonies, on which he was 

about to make his most iniquitous experiment. “ My 

situation afforded every opportunity for making obeerva- 
tions; my business brought me im daily contact with 
people of all classes and opinions. IJ had an oppertunity 
of knowing the situation of the merchant and master 
manufacturer, and the miserable condition te which the 
labourer was reduced. ‘There was not a 

town or village im Scotland with the situation of which 
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I was not acquainted, and few where ] had not some 
direct correspondence. As early as the month of June 
1816, conscious of what was approaching, I published 
letters in one of the Glasgow newspapers, pointing out 
the necessity of the higher classes making provision to 
relieve the distresses of the labouring population, before 
the approaching winter should drive them to desperation. 
Scotland, having no regular poor’s rate, rendered such a 
measure essential, and was preferable to enforcing paro- 
chial assessments ; but the amount of the distress was 
not credited, and no steps were taken to alleviate it, until 
what I had predicted had actually taken place. As to 
my opinions on reform, I was a friend to the extension 
of the elective franchise; but time and experience had 
taught me moderation, and having previously suffered in 
the popular cause, I neither considered it prudent, nor felt 
any disposition, to take a lead in that question. My name 
was, however, upon the list of the committee, and I was 
personally acquainted and in habits of daily intercourse 
with the gentlemen who were active in conducting the 
petition from the city of Glasgow.’’ Then he speaks of Mr 
Finlay, with whom he was to be brought into close and 
solemn league. “ Mr Finlay continued to occupy a seat in 
the House of Commons: all the magistrates looked up to 
him and were under his influence. He filled no official 
civil situation, but, in consequence of the general imbe- 
cility, in conjunction with J. Reddie, Esq. advocate, assess- 
or for the city, he had, de facto, the whole local govern- 
ment; and, in addition to the regular channel of com- 
munication with the law officers of the crown, corre- 
sponded directly with Lord Sidmouth, the Home Secretary 
of State. Snch was the -tate of the country and my situ- 
ation at the end of 1816." Richmond then states that he 
waited on Mr Finlay, who, he says, received him with 
marked coldness, but afterwards perceiving, as if by a 
sort of intuition, the circumstances of the man, changed 
his manner, so that. Mr Richmond applied to him that 
celebrated passage from “ A New Way to Pay Old Debts,” 
in which Sir Giles Overreach expresses his readiness to 
serve Welborn in his reviving fortunes. 

You have then this desperately ruined person, as he 
states himself to be—you have him the recent outlaw— 
just discharged from prison—presenting himself to Mr 
Finlay, not the regular chief magistrate of Glas.ow, but 
a person of great local infinence, to whom, with Mi 
Riddie, had been entrusted the working of the secret 
machinery for sustaining the public peace; to whom, in 
spite of his insensibility to his distress, he now makes 
his way, for the purpose of procuring employment. 
Here is the account of their first interview, and if they 
spoke out so plainly as this, they spoke out more plainly 
than a good diplomatic agent should have done. “The 
meeting of Parliament in which the Habeas Corpus Act 
was suspended, was approaching, and exertions were 
making, in every part of the country, to have petitions for 
reform ready to be presented as early as possible after 
the opening of the session, It was in contemplation to 
request Mr Finlay to present and support the prayer o! 
the petition from Goasgow, and to this subject he turned 
the conversation.”’ Somewhat strange, if he were in com- 
munication with Lord Sidmouth, judging from the vio- 
lent opposition of parties, of which, when we throw our 
minds back into the agitation of that time, we can hardly 
revive a sufficiently vivid picture. ‘ After some general 
remarks on the prevalence of opimons in favour of 
reform, he, in a very imposing and emphatic manner, 
asked me to answer him, upon my honour, if I was not 
aware of the existence of an extensive and widely-spread 
secret conspiracy, for the avowed purpose of overturning 
the government.” That is what we call at the bar a 
leading question. It seems to me as broad a one as could 
well be put to a pe son who was known to be on the 
other side, and who had come to Mr Finlay in circum. 
stances of the greatest destitution. You will see how 
the dialogue proceeds. ‘J solemnly assured him I was 
not; nor did I believe anything of the kind existed in 
Scoland ; and, at all events, if it did, it was uncon- 
nected with the proceedings of the reform party, every. 
thing they intended being openly and publicly avowed ; 
neither did I believe it possible a thing of that kind could 
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go to any great extent, without coming to my knowledge; 
for, from the nature of my connections, (although I might 
not be solicited to become a member of such an associa. 
tion,) I was convinced that, from one quarter or another, 
1 should have heard of it, or been consulted as to its prac. 
ticability. He then assured me that government had the 
most positive and undoubted information of the existence 
of such a conspiracy, although they did not then know 
all the particulars, but were certain that many thousands 
in Glasgow and its neighbourhood, were engaged in it; 
that he believed there might be many things wrong in 
our system of government, but there was no possibility 
of amending them by such means; that, relying on my 
good sense and general knowledge of the population, he 
had made the communication to me, it being in my 
power to render a most important service to society, and 
a duty incumbent upon me, to use my inflaence and 
make every exertion to suppress it. 1 observed I was 
still sceptical as to its exi-tence, and, at all events, was 
not such a sciolist as to believe it had gone to the extent 
he had represented ; that I was equally cenvinced with 
him of the absurdity and utter hopelessness of doing any 
good by such means; that I considered nothing could 
better serve the purpose of the ministry, and those 
opposed to every species of reform, than such an attempt.” 
I pray you observe this, and contrast it with the state. 
ment of to-day, that the ministry would have repudiated 
it, and not have taken advantage of a sham over-charged 
plot. “It would serve as a pretext for throwing dis. 
credit on its advocates, and quashing the demand then so 
generally made, which, from its universality, if mode. 
rately and temperately conducted, afforded hopes of suc. 
ceeding to some rational and practicable extent ; that, for 
the purpose of disappointing them, but more especially to 
prevenc these who were starving from becoming the vic. 
tims of such delusion, 1 would do everything in ny 
power—adding, if it existed at all, it must be confined co 
that class of society whose situation I had described; 
that I might not be able to learn particulars, but felt 
confident that [ could soon ascertain the general fact ; and 
pledged myself to let him know the result of my inquiries, 
whether they were confirmatory or contradictory to the 
information they had received.”’ So ends the first scene 
of the drama, as far as Mr Finlay and Richmond were 
concerned. You will observe there is no suggestion in 
all this, how Richmond was to find the means of living 
while conducting his patriotic inquiries; but this is as 
far as he chose to let us into the secret of his communi- 
cations at the time. He then gives a statement of the 
correspondence Which the reform committees were keeping 
up. ‘The various suburbs were petitioning separately ; 
but, as their committees were composed of the more in- 
telligent class of workmen, I entertained no suspicion of 
them. The management of the applications for parochial 
aid had fallen into the hands of some furious profligate 
fanatics, With just a sufficient portion of ability to give 
them an influence over the very lowest class, who, from 
positive sufferings, believed they could save theimee'ves 
from drowning by grasping at astraw. They had been 
holding tumultuous meetings in the suburbs, and it im- 
mediately occurred to me, that, if anything foolish or 
imprudent was going on, it was amongst them ; and to 
that quarter [ directed my inquiries, and soon found my 
conjectures confirmed. I was personally known to the 
greater portion of the labouring population, and was 
fully aware of the impr priely of appeuring publicly 
amongst them.” So that even the virtuous, honest, 
patriotic Richmond, was not to appear amongst the con- 
spirators! He was to walk unseen, and dir ct other and 
less dangerous agents, for the purpose “of plucking out 
the heart of the mystery” from those he was afterwards 
to betray. “ I therefore determined to confine my inquiries 
to a single individual, who, | had re#son to suspect, was 
acquainted with the real measures contemplated ; and de- 
peuded upon my own address for getting to the bottom of 
them. The man I selected for this purpose was an ope- 
rative weaver, of the name of M'Lauchlan, who was not 
previously known to me.’ Gentlemen, .liow me to say 
that name will become very important when you know 
what M’Lauchlau swore immediately after the jconfede 
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racy had been broken up. “ He was in extreme poverty” 
—Richmond knew well where to look—*and had been 
taking a lead at the meetings held for enforcing their 
claims upon the parishes. With very little difticulty, I 
soon learned his view of the matter: he informed me 
that the people had been tantalized with hopes of relief, 
until they were reduced to despair; that they were now 
convinced everything depended upon themselves, and they 
were determined to take measures to redress their own 
wrongs; that a secret organization had been some time 
before entered into for that purpose; and that the public 
meetings were held to give them an opportunity of ope- 
rating upon the minds of the people, and, under that cover, 
to enable them to make proselytes. He boasted of the 
extent of their numbers and resources, and directly 
threatened, that, if those men (myself included) who were 
capable of influesicing the people would not come forward 
and direct their measures, they would not long have an 
opportunity 3 it being determined not to allow them to do 
so afterwards, and io punish such as remained neutral. I 
could not, at that time, press my inquiries, to obtain a 
knowledge of particulars; but told him, the people ought 
to beware of committing any violence, which would only 
bring destruction upon their own heads; and cautioned 
him against letting any of his colleegues know that he 
had made such a communication to me.”°-—The time for 
developement is not yet come.—‘* I did not give credit to 
everything this man told me, but [ could not allow my- 
self ta doubt the general fact, that an organization was 
in progress. I believed that, on the part of govern- 

ment, a greater alarm had been excited than there was 
any just ground for; while, on the other hand, it was 

evident that a part of the policy of the other party was 

to exaggerate the amount of their numbers and means, 

for the purpose of gaining an accession of strength. I 

knew, however, the materials were inflammable, and only 
required ignition to produce an explosion ; it was, there- 

fore, the impression upon my mind, that no time was to 
be lost, in taking measures to prevent the conflagration 

from bursting.” 

Now we come to the second act of the drama. He has 
applied to M’Lauchlan; he has opened his channel of 
communication with the poor, desperate, starving refor- 
mers, With whom his own condition should have taught 
him sympathy ; and now he goes on to say, “ Agreeable 
to promise, | communicated what I had learnt to Mr 
Finlay ;"—he merely goes and gives him the little hint 
of the conspiracy —* without Jetting him know the source 
from which { derived my information, farther than from 
what class of society any danger was to be apprehended ; 
and advised that every exertion should be made to relieve 
their distress, as the best means of lessening the influence 
of those who were atteinpting to mislead them. Mr 
Finlay again urged it upon me, asa duty, to lend my 
assistance in preserving the public peace; when I[ told 
him, as [ did not believe there was any immediate danger, 
betore condescending upon any detailed measures of pre- 
vention, it was necessary to ascertain the actual progress 
of the organization, which I recommended should be done 
without delay, when | would render any advice my know- 
ledge of the country and population enabled me.” = On 
the 18th December, these conferences having gone on so 
far, and having now opened his communications with the 
reformers, Richunond goes to Mr Owen of New Lanark, 
for a situation at the sum of £50 a-year. But Mr 
Finlay’s employment was a much better thing; and the 
hegociation with him was kept open during all the time 
of his absence: for, though | cannot prove exactly what 
payment he received, [ will shew that it amounted, at 
least, to “several hundred pounds,” according to his own 
book. We have now arrived at the 22d December, and 
then he says, * Mr Finlay had sequested me not to close 
finally with Mr Owen during my visit, and wished to see 
me immediately on my return. I called upon him the 
same evening, and, after dis; osing of the subject of my 
Visit to Mr Owen, he recuried to pubiic affairs. He said 
they had made no progress in gaining information during 
my absence ; and the consternation and alaim were daily 
increasing among the higher classes, in consequence of the 
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ple had assumed; that it was impossible to impose any 
check, without ascertaining who were the leaders ; and he 
considered my personal assistance was essential to enable 
them to do so I answered"—This is what he relies 
upon , and only conceive the importance of it, when you 
consider where he has thought fit to lay the scene of this 
trial—“ I answered that, however necessary he might 
consider my assistance, it was a matter which might in- 
volve too serious consequences for me to engage in, without 
consulting my friends ;"—You see the plot has a’ready as- 
sumed a deep tragic interest ;—“ and |, therefore, wished 
to refer to Mr Cockburn and Mr Jeffrey for their opinions. 
To this proposition, however, he strongly objected.” 
Why ? let us see why? “* He said that, confiding in my 
honour, he had intrusted me with an important state 
secret, believing it was in my power to render a very im- 
portant service to the country ; and, although the gentle. 
men mentioned were honourable, upright men, and might 
make no improper use of the information, their pelitical 
opinions differed from those who had the government of 
the country in their hands, and it would, therefore, be 
highly improper to let them know anything of the mat- 
ter.” Why, so did Richmond's own political opinions, 
They differed more widely than those of Mr Cockburn 
and Mr Jeffrey from the existing government. He had 
gone farther than they: he had been present at the 
Thrushgrove meeting to petition for universal suffrage, 
and regretted that he had not taken a more prominent 
partin it, If they were not to be trusted, who were all 
the while before the world as honest reformers, why Was 
this man, who professed more violent principles, but who 
sacrificed all principles, feelings, and sentiments, by 
communicating with Finlay, who was in communication 
with government—why was he to be trusted? “ He 
then added, that he had now the authority of governe 
ment’—There must then have been a communication 
with government, on the subject of the conferences which 
Mr Finlay had held with Richmond, as to the reward to 
be paid—* the authority of government, to offer me a 
respectable permanent situation, if I would lend my 
assistance to suppress the conspiracy. I told him, if 
he had not known enough of me before, to prevent him 
from making such a proposition, the respect he owed to 
the gentleman whose letter had introduced me to him, 
on that occasion, ought to have protected me trom insult ; 
that he already knew I was incapable of acting from such 
a motive, and that the only one which could induce me 
to interfere at all, would be to endeavour to save a eet of 
men who, goaded on by their necessities, were rashly and 
ignorantly exposing themselves to punishment.”—Pretty 
successtully he exerted himself—to have thirty of them 
taken up, and placed in a situation in which, if the 
crown lawyers had not been accidentally baffled, some of 
them would, according to his own sepresentation, have 
suffered the extreme penalty of the law.—“ That, in the 
event of doing so, the only reward U wished was, the 
approbation of good and upright men, upon whom I 
could call, if ever I was placed in such @ situation, in 
after life, as to require their assistance. I continued, 
that I felt very confident I was able to dissipate the con. 
spiracy, without the necessity of inflicting punishment oa 
any one, and without its existence ever being publicly 
known ; that, to an absolute certainty, I could effectually 
prevent the possibility of any explosion.” Conspiracy, 
indeed! an organization made in the midet of suffering 
and misery—which Richmond is to dissipate; at the 
same time, avowing that he dare not personally attend 
the meetings, and only interfering through other persons 
whom he employs! Richmond is to dissipate the whole, 
by the mighty magic of his secret influence! So that we 
have at length the great state secret, which had been 
breathed by Lord Sidmouth into the ear of Mr Finlay, 
and breathed by him into the ear of Richmond, to remain 
harmless, be quietly dissolved, or be, until the end of time, 
unnoticed and unknown! * But my farther interference,” 
he adds, “depended upon certain stipulations being complied 
with, and a rigid adherence to the plans I should propose, 
The first of these was, that, if I failed in inducing the 
people to abaudon their foolish project, and it beeawd 
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whom I came in contact, or who might be, either directly 
or indirectly, influenced by my proceedings, or those who 
might be employed, should be secure from punishment, 
however guilty they had been previously.” W hat power 
Mr Fiulay could have to make such a stipulation, it is 
impossible to see.— Second, That I should have full 
liberty to try the extent of my influence, without any 
premature interference on their part, unless there was an 
actual danger of open disturbance, and when I could no 
longer be responsible for the public peace.” So that Mr 
Richmond was to supersede all constituted authority ! 
He was the person to whuse hands the public peace was 
to be confided! * Third, That in no case was I to appear 
in any prosecution, or be called upon to give evidence ;"— 
A most prudent and wise stipulation, and faithfully kept 
by those connected with Richmond !—* And, fourh, That 
whatever way the matter terminated, Messis Jeffrey aud 
Cockburn should be made acquainted with the whole ot 
my proceedings.”"—What! were they unwerthy to be 
consulted, on his entrance on the schemes: and were 
their ears to be outraged by the recital of their success ? 
Why communicate with Messrs Jeffrey and Cockburn 
only, When the victims of conspiracy have been seized 
and bound, indictments prepared, a jury ready to try, 
and the axe and gibbet already awaiting them? Gentle- 
men, it is not unusual to stipulate for pardon to twenty 
or thirty friends, either in actual or dramatic experience ; 
nor is it at ail unusual for the party acceding to those 
stipulations, afterwards to break them.—* ‘Lhese stipu- 
latwons being most solemnly agreed to, I proposed that 
they should find a few men, to become members of the 
confederacy; and, for the purpose of preventing any decep- 
tion or collusion, that none of them should know of 
another being employed 5 by which means the informa- 
tion given by one would be checked by another. In this 
way I calculated that timely notice could be received 
hefore any real danger approached, and, at the same time, 
find out the quarters where my influence could be most 
promptly and effectually exerted, to induce them to 
abandon their scheme—that I should have no communi- 
cation With the persons so employed, neither should they 
know anything of mine 3 and as everything depended upon 
profound secrecy, | would hold no intercourse with any 
person filling an oficial situation under government. 
All these points were approved and agreed upon, and Mr 
Reddie was substituted for the sheriff of the county, to 
whom and Mr Finlay all my intercourse was confined.” 
“* Asa check upon the whole’—UHe is now going to dis- 
perse the conspiracy—* the line of conduct I marked 
out for myself was, to get into the coutidence of one 
person, Who had influence amongst them and was ac- 
quainted with the arcana of the business 3*°"—emploving 
himself in endeavouring to seduce those who were in suf- 
fering and in misery, into that net which would immesh 
themall Mr Finlay, | believe, had no idea of instigation. 
He only wanted to discover what existed. But Ricimond 
evidently now wishid to instigate and invent—*“ for 
which purpose TI determined to ply M’ Lachlan, who had 
already committed himself tome!” And here you will 
find a passage which, although quoted in the Magazine, he 
has not ventured to include in the declaration, and on 
which he has not ventured to make a single remark. 
“In effecting this object, two difculuies presented them. 
selves. J could not obtain his confidence in any other 
manner, than by allowing him to believe 1 aj proved ot 
the measuits they were pursuing; and, if 1 did so, it 
would naturaliy occur that T ought to come forward, 
with all my influence, in their support; but this objection 
I obviated, by saying, I was too well known to make any 
prominent ay pearance. Next, that, although T might 
secure him peisonally from danger, he might be the 
means of instigating others, and extending the conspiracy 
by the indirect encouragement he received from me, 
betore 1 had him sufficiently in my power; but this 
apparent difficulty I made the chief means of preventing 
the extension of the organization. My proceedings 
required to be conducted with the utmost cauvion. Being 
awire of the man’s situation, (although not yet suffi- 
ciently acquainted with his personal character,) I gave 
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lim tmall sums of money, to relieve his necessities, | 


regulated so as not to excite suspicion, as being above 


what I was able to afford.” Gentlemen, is the man who 
did all this—who confesses to all the world that he did 
all this—is he a person to come before a jury of the city 
of London, for compensation in damages, arising from 
any epithets which the natural indignation of man’s 
heart may have applied to him’ Wheie did this money 
come fiomy says this article—Where did this money 
come from, Mr Richmond, I reiterate? Not from your 
own pocket, surely, in your then indigence. Came it 
then trom Mr Finlay -—from the agents of government, 
with whom he was in immediate communicaticn, and 
the effect of which, however designed, was first to excite, 
and then to betray thase misguided and wretched indivi- 
duals’ Gentlemen, if I stood on this alone, I am sure 
you will agree with me in thinking that there is net a 
charge advanced which has not been justified by this 
contession. * So far this had the effect, but I soon found 
him so completely worthless, that [ could attach little 
credit to any of his statements. My fi:st object was, to 
ascertain how far the organization extended through the 
country; if there were any persons of respectability or 
intelligence conbected with it; if auy correspondence had 
taken place with the manufacturing counties of England, 
then also in @ state of ferment; and to adapt my mea- 
sures to the circumstances.”"—You will find this very 
lmpoertant, When you come to hear the evidence which I 
sha'l give you as to the statements which Mr Richusond 
made as to the extent of the confederacy, and of the 
readiness Of influential persons in England to co-operate 
in one general rebeilion against the constituted «autho. 
rities of the State.—“ However, after having several 
conferences with this man, I found his statements so 
incredible and incongruous, sO much at variance, at 
one time compared with another, that I was unable to 
arvive at anything definite, and, after losing nearly a 
fortnight, contrary to my otiginal intention, 1 was 
obliged to make him introduce me to another of the 
party.”"— Who was that other? It was that Jolin Campbell 
who was one of the parties seized 5; who was afterwards 
produced as a witness, and succeeced in baffling the 
crown lawyers, in the manner I have already described. 
That was the next person to whom Richwond addicssed 
himself, and whom he plied, uot with fine morai reason. 
ing, but with the same coarse, vulgar, but too inilwential 
stumudi ot “ small sums of money,’ administered to 
him in his necessity. —“ The name of the second person, 
to whow IT found it necessary to be introduced, was 
Campbell; and, as he subsequentiy wade a conspicuous 
figure in the Court of Justiciary, and his conduct became 
the subject of a motion in Parliament, I will describe ins 
situation and character, ws far as they came under my 
observation. He was also an operative weaver, in ex- 
treme poverty, but had previously been move favourably 
situated: naturally shrewd and firm in character, his 
information and jadgmeat were above mediocrity , Unc- 
tured with enthusiasm, the difficulties of his situation had 
blinded his judgment, and he felt confident of success in 
the scheme they were pursuing. [| found him cautious, 
and, for a time, ambiguous; but, in comparing all his 
siatements, never found him vielate truth. I hid no 
previous knowledge of him, but soon discovered he was 
wuch better adapted to my purpose than M' Lachlan 3 
and I tuok the same method o. getting into his confidence, 
by occasionally giving lim small sums of money. 1 
hever entertained a doubt, from the good sense Le pos- 
sessed, Of being able to convir ce him of the absurdity of 
the measures they were pursuing : it, however required 
both time and caution, as I should have Jost all indlucuce 
over him, had he at fret entertained the least suspicion 
of my teal design. Much has been said of my instigat 
ing these men, in the preliminary partof my proceed. 
ings; but such was not the fact.”—So that it is no new 
startling chaige to Richmond, which has given occasion 
to these proceedings in 1834.—‘ They certainly, tora 
time, believed me friendly to the measure.””— Such is the 
generai manner in which he pleads to that most auocivus 
charge. * M’Lachian had represented to me, Uhat thew 
conneciion extended over all the wesverm counties of Scot. 
land, and through part of Stirling, Perth, and Fortar- 
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shires; that they were in correspondence with the manu- 
facturing counties of England, they being similarly 
organized ; that many people of property and respecta- 
bility were connected with them; and that they hada 
considerable quantity of arms provided. This was a 
delasion which the leaders practised upon the members of 


the confederacy, as well as every person they solicited to | 


join them 3; when, in point of fact, it never extended be- 
yond the neighbourhood of Glasgow. It required a con. 
siderable time to correct those misrepresentations ; which 
I accomplished, partly by Campbell, as I progressively 
got into his confidence, and partly by other means. I 
was, however, obliged to obtain this information indi- 
rectly, and by piecemeal; for, when IT asked a direct ques. 
tion, I was pressed to become a member, and they would 
acquaint me with everything. In these cases, I had to 
repeat my reasons fur declining, and gave them the 
strongest injunctions not to Jet any of their associates 
know that I had any knowledge of their proceedings. 
From my acquaintance with the leading men in the 
manufacturing towns and villages in Scotland and seve. 
ral parts of England, they constantly solicited me to 
point ont the proper persons for them to apply to, who 
were most likely to be useful in extending the organiza- 
tion.”—And what account do you think he gives of it? 
Why, he says, “* To keep up appearances, I several tines 
complied with their request, and, in some instineces, ad- 
vised such delegations ; but gave the names of nen who, I 
knew, had too much judgment and prudence to engage in 
it; and where I had any fear of their coming in contaet 
with persons who might be misled by their misrepresen- 
tations, I previously gave those persons warning, and 
put them upon their guard.”°-—So that he here played 
the double traitor by them. This is the manner, Gen- 
tlemen, in which he undertakes to justify himself. Twill 
now read you a passage, in which he coolly speaks of 
having counselled the organization of spies, who were not 
to know each other. He complains very much of the 
government, because they had a coarse and ineflicient sys- 
tem of espionage ; nothing like that more refined and ele- 
gant system which he had conceived the welfire of the 
community demanded.—* I was also completely deceived 
in the opinion I had formed, when the Government could 
not furnish a single individual capable of getting admis- 
sion amongst them, although I had pointed out the quar- 
ters which I thought accessivle; for, like many others, I 
imagined they had always at hand a number of exserien- 
ced agents to meet any exigency. By many persons it 
may be considered creditable to our Goverr sent that 
they were not so provided ; but of this T must be allowed 
to express ny doubt.” You here observe how Riclinend 
has chanyed his opinions; for he told you to-day, that 
Government had acted most properly in the matter; but 
now he delicately hints a fault and hesitates dislike 
against them, for not having been provided with @ bette: 
system of espionage.—“* With those who consmder the 
prevention of crime preferable to its punishin’ at, some 
such means of doing it will always be considered neces- 
sary; and until society is differently constituted,” &e., 
‘¢] see no other remedy.” So that SPIES are to ve the 
new links between the people and the Government © Spies 
are to awaken those delicate impulses which are to sway 
the social machine to all that is harmonious, and peace- 
ful, and happy! Richmond here is not ashamed of his 
vocation, Truly he speaks out here. He jestifies now! 

Gentlemen, I have now read all the extracts from this 
book which I deem necessary to illustrate the history of 
Mr Richmond's exploits in Glasgow. It will be in the 
power of Richmond to read as many more as he may 
think fit. I only desire you to take the whole into your 
fair and candid consideration, and ask yourselves, Whe- 
ther the inferences which | have drawn from it are net 
es‘ablished, confirmed us they will be by the evidence 
which I shall give. 

His allegation 18, that the arrest of the parties on the 
22d February was in direct violation of Mr Finlay’s 
pledge; yet 1 appears that, while he complained of hav- 
ing been most unfairly dealt with, because the vietians 
for whose immunity he hed stipulated, had been taken 


he was continuing in the most unreserved communication 
with the Crown lawvers who were to prosecute them, 
He states that he offered himself as a witness for the 
defence—that Mr Jeffrey and Mr Cockburn, although 
they had so high an opinion of his integrity, would not 
“ hazard his evidence ;° yet he was advising the prosecu- 
tors as to the witnesses they should call. They apply to 
him to tamper with Campbell, and he says he would net 
consent to do that. He was probably afraid to do it. 
But, although he had not courage to tamper with this 
man, he told the prosecutors that they might rely on all 
he snid ; and that, while professing his anxiety to save the 
prisoners! Whether he played the double tr.itor to his 
employers or not, matters not to the present question. 
that question being, Whether aman who has published 
these things of himself, is one who has a mght to come. 
plain of any epithet the English language can afford, and 
When applied to him by a public writer commenting on 
these confessions ? 

Tie next subject, in order of time, is that of his in- 
demnity. He says, that he entered upon the transactions 
Wwitheut the least idea of gain; and when Mr Finlay pro- 
posed to him some prospect of iemuneration, he saya, 
“ T told him, if he had not hunown enough of me before, 
to prevent him from mahkiog such @ proposition, the 
respect he owed to the gentleman, whose ietier had intro- 
duced me to him, on that occasion, ought to have pro- 
tected me from insult; that he already hnew | was inea- 
pable of acting from such a metive; and that the only 
one Which could induce me to interfere at all, would be 
toendcavour to save a set of men who, goaded on by 
their necessities, were rashly and ynorantly exposing 
themselves to punishment.”"—No sooner, however, is 
the work complete, than, for the six weeks in which he 
was occupied, he govs to Mr binlay, ashing him to 
apply to Lord Sidmouth; and receives offers of pro. 
Vision in some distunt country, Where he might acquire 
a new character, and support those whe were dear to 
him, without the fear of reference to the transactions of 
his past life. ‘Those offers, however, he thought fit to 
refuse ; and the end of tis aplication, as stated by hime 
self, was, that the high coutracting parties came to this 
determination —* That the wlele matter should be termi- 
nated by an agreement to pay a specific sum of inguey, in 
full of all demands.”—Is the man, then, who has received 
the price of his deeds, now te come forward and claim 
damages, at this time of day, for the natural expres. 
sion of indignation at the baseness of the cause tor which 
he was rewarded 7 IT will now present you with the con. 
summation of the matter with government, which he him. 
self discloses. * Mr Finlay, at this period, reciring from 
parliament, all future correspondence was carried on by 
letter. 
> fessrs Finlay and Reddie ; the Lord Advocate, disgusted 
with such vacilating conduct, having refused all further 
interference ; and, unalie to obtain any kind of security 
which wouid enable me to put my family in any settled 
situation, | wrote them, that as the basis of an accomuwo-. 
dation was laid by the principle of indemnification by a 
suin of money recoguised by both parties, the 
only difference which could arise must be respecting the 


The matter was tow conducted entively by 


amount; that as there was no appearance of oblaining a 
settlement upon other terme, I put it entirely inte ther 
hands; that they were perfectly aware of the difliculties 
I hed to encounter, and the sufferings | had been exposed 
to, but that they were to sacrifice everything which might 
have been considered due to my feelings, as they had to 
deal with men who seemed incapable of appreciating 
thein, as my friends had foveteld; and, as the question 
would be thereby reduced to the actual loss | had sus- 
tained, IT would accept of any sum which they might 
The ueyocistion was sccordingly 
renewed upon that basis, and comtinued until the end of 
September; when Mr Reddie apprised me, that after 
making every effort in their power, they were unable to 
induce government to give anything at all like @ reason. 
able indemnification, even on the principle laid down; 
and that, alter comparing it with the disadvantages 
attendant of Temenong i @ state of insmuriy and 


consider reasonable, 


into custody without his consent or control; even then unceitwinty, 1 might draw my own concluson Mr 
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Finlay had, for 2 considerable time, exhibited more of | 
the cold caution of the politician than the interest or 
warinth of a friend. My annuity was never paid up, 
according to agreement. It seemed to have been the 
object to tire me out, as well as every one who felt an 
interest on my account, by interminable delay ; and it 
was thoroughly accomplished. The patience of all was 
exhausted; nor did any hope remain, that the moral 





sense of the Right Honourable Secretary of State was 
sufficiently acute to enable him to distinguish between 
my mutives and the nature of my claims, and the tran- 
scendant virtues of the dignified moral agent his Lordship 
had employed for detecting the conspiracy of Thistlewood. 
I therefore consulted with the gentlemen who, from time 
to time, had given me the benefit of their opinion anl 
advice ; and on the 9th of October, I empowered Messrs 
Finlay and Reddie to settle it on such terms as they were 
able to obtain. 1 considered those instructions would 
have brousht the matter immediately to a close: but some 
other demurrer was put in, which produced an additional 
though fruitless delay of four months. At last, in 
February 1621, his Lordship finally determined that a 
few hundred pounds was a sufficient indemnification for 
all my losses and snfferings, physical and mental ; and as 
T was completely wearied out, and had fully made up my 


_ dishonour of guilt, without its turpitude. 
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against me, which have done me incalculable injury 
and, by the false impression they produced upyn the pub- 
lic mind, have been seriously prejudicial to the interest of 
society.’’—Yes, society suffers when a good man falls !__ 
* He is more indebted to my forbearance than his own 
prudence’’—Strange forbearance, to suppress his noble 
anger for fourteen years !—** that he was not sent before 
a jury, to answer for his conduct ; for the libels have long 
ago been submitted to the most eminent counsel at the 
bar, (of opposite political opinioas,) who have none of 
thein any doubt as to the issue.”"-No doubt, if they were 
false; but why not grapple with them, then,* when 
M’Lauchlan himself might have been examined and cross. 
examined, as to the truth of what he had clearly sworn ? 
Nor can it be said, that these accusations fell harmless, 
In page 49, he says—* I have been immolated on the altar 
of prejudice; my reputation has been wounded by charges 
which I have not merited ; and I have experienced all the 
I have been 


_charged with acting from the basest and most sordid 


mind to accept of whatever was offered, it was ultimately | 
settled on those conditions.”—Such, gentlemen, is the | 


history of Richmond's conduct, from Richmond’s own 
hand. Introduced, in great poverty and distress, to Mr 
Finlay,—organizing spies to report to him, who should 
not know each other,—reporting secretly to those who 
vere the most bitter opponents of his own principles,— 
a person hired and sold, “plying” his wretched dupes with 
“ small sums of money,” adapted so as to conceal the 
source whence they came, but so also as to meet the 
necessities of those to whom they were addressed, and 
Whom le was urging to rebellion and crime,—clamour- 
ing tor his reward,—in communication at once with the 
crown lawyers and the counsel for the prisoners,—and at 
last receiving, from the hands of Lord Sidmouth, who 
had not shrewdness enough to appreciate his virtue, “a 
few hundred pounds,” as “ payment in full of all 
demands!” As to the real amount of this remuneration, 
—whether it was a “ few hundred pounds,” or more,— 
I don’t consider as of much moment. In one of the 
articles complained of, there is a long quotation from Mr 
Mackenvie’s work, which gives reason to suppose that it 
was nearly £1000 which he received, which Mr Richmond 
has not deemed as libellous. That matters not; but I 
say, with Mr Tait, if there were any sort of palliation in 
tlle truth, it would have been more to the purpose had 
he told his readers and us, what he really did ask,—at 
what price he did estimate his services,—and what he 
actually did receive,—instead of leaving us in the dark as 
to his demand, and enabling us to guess no nearer as to his 
reward than that it was ‘a few hundred pounds.” But 
that money, whatercr it was, constituted the real price of 
the character for which he is now claiming damages in 
1834. Is he to have both the immunities of honest 
reputation, and the wages of infamy ? 


Let me now inquire, for a moment, what was the 
immediate effects of these transactions, at the very time 
when they occurred, upon the character which you now 
are called upon to vindicate. I have shewn you, from 
Mr Richmond’s own statement, that the first person 
whose confidence he acquired, to whose passions he minis- 
tered) by afiected zeal for reform, and on whose necessi- 
ties he plaved by ** small sums of money,’ was a man 
named M’Lauchlan; and I will now shew you, from 
the same source, that, on the spot, in 1817, that same 
M'Lauchlan made an affidavit, and, on his solemn oath, 
cherged Rchmond with that which I charge upon him 
now—with being the instigator of the whole plot, which 
he was afterwards to reveal. After some abuse of this 
man, Richmond says, (p. 90,)—“ He then made an affida- 
vit, charging me with being the author of the whole plot ; 
which raised him finally to the rank of a patriot and a 
martyr. Upon this man’s authority, the editor of a news- 
paper in Glasyow founded charges and published libels 


' could not have desired to make me suffer more. 


| 
| 





motives.” This is the man who comes before you, alleg- 
ing he was never * suspected to have been guilty” of the 
charges made against him—as if he had read them in Mr 
‘Tait’s Magazine, for the first time! Again, at page 96 of 
his book, he says—** From the 22d of February, wien 
the men were taken into custody, my situation had been 
agonizing in the extreme. The most malignant demon 
While 
I was strenuously exerting myself in every possible wan. 
ner in favour of the accused, and condemning the prin- 
ciple of the whole proceedings against them, I was 
denounced as an emissary of the government, and the 
instigator of the whole.”— Here you see, gentlemen, that 
he himself acknowledges that he was denounced ; yet he 
waits—for what ?—Till time shall have destroyed the 
proof of his inuocence! Then let us turn over a few 
pages further, and see what the opinion of his friends, as 
to his conduct, was. In page 117, we are told, that, 
“On learning the particulars, Mr Jeffrey declared his 
perfect conviction, that there was no ground for throw. 
ing the slightest imputation on the motives which had 
induced me to act as I had done; that, although I had 
been prevented from carrying my plan fully into effect, 
he was satisfied I had rendered a very important service 
to society ; but that the danger to which I had exposed 
myself, and the sacrifices I had made, were so great and 
so completely out of the common road”—I should think 
so too, gentlemen—( Laughter )—“ resembling romance 
rather than reality, that it would be almost impossible, 
from the equivocal situation in which it had placed me, 
to convince the great mass of society of the purity of my 
motives. He therefore looked upon it as the greatest 
misfortune that could have befallen me; as it had severed 
my connections, and deprived me of the means of usefully 


| exerting my own talents, while it had put it out of the 
| power of my friends to avow their sentiments, or render 


me any assistance in this country.”"—Thus, even Mr 
Jeffrey, his kindest and most trusty friend, bids him 
despair of his character. And now, let me ask you, if, 
although thus despairing, this eminent person did indeed 
regard him as a victim to circumstance—if he who, in 
his laborious progress to the judicial seat, has cast the 
glowing light of his fancy upon the long succession of con- 
temporaneous literature, and who, while mastering the 
dullest realities of life, has had frequent glimpses of the 
regions of romance, did indeed regard him as in this inte- 
resting but melancholy position—if one, acquainted 
equally with the force of evidence, and the subtle 
windings of human feeling, and, moreover, cognizant 
of all the attendant facts of the particular charge, 
believed him innocent—did not Mr Tait give him the 
wisest and the kindest council, when he admonished 
him, that a line from Mr Jeffrey would be better 
than a thousand sophistries? Mr Richmond proceeds— 
‘In chese opinions Mr Cockburn fully coinci ‘ed ; but 
he thought that no man was justifiable in making such 
a sacrifice ; as, in all cases of the kind, it was difficult 
for the public to judge whether men were actuated by 
good or bad motives; that society was entitled to take 
its chance, rather than that an upright man should 
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expose himself to such hazard; and, although great | complain of Mr Richmond, that he, “ great!y envying 
benefit might he derived from a good man acting in the | the happy state aud condition of the said John Castles,” 
manner [ had done, it was a dangerous precedent, and | published a * false, malicious, and defamatory libel 
liable to abuse in the hands of a bad one; that I was | concerning him.”—( Laughter. )—In this piace, perhaps, 
wrong in putting my happiness in the power of the | the experiment might be scareely safe. Some lurid 
administration or its adherents, from a belief that they | gleam of reminiscence might cross the fair picture of 
were actuated by the same benevolent views as I had | the pleader’s art ; but let Mr Castles take a lesson from 
been myself, for, in all probability, they were incapable Mr Richmond, and change the scene: let him sue in 


po 


7 
Tt 


of drawing a line of distinction between me and the | Edinburgh—let him fix on some publisher there, of a 
profligate, mercenary myrmidons whom, there was | periodical work, which may contain something of him 
reason to believe. they had otherwise employed ; that | ** much too rough ;" (and I daresay he might find such 
I might have known that, regardless of the effect it | matter even in the great Review over which Mr Jeffrey 
might have upon my character or feelings, they would | so long presided; and, with a little care, might even fix 
attend no longer to any engayement they made with him, or some other person now or late in high stution, 
me than suited their crooked and mistaken policy. Both, with the authorship ;)—and then all would be firm asd 
however, declared they were so perfectly satished of | entire; and a most unsuspected plaintif®? would complain 
the rectitude of my intentions, and the sacrifice Thad | of a most wicked slander. That case would be the 
made of my future prospects, that, whatever claim I | converse of this: The Castles of my picture is, in truth, 
had upon them for my former conduct, it was now | the Richmond of this scene now acting before vou 
greatly enhanced by my present situation; that I Gentlemen, I will now take leave to make a few 
might, in the most unlimited manner, depend upon remarks upon the publications which form the subject 
their influence. together with that of all their friends | Of this extraordinary complaint. The first you will fad 
to whem the mutter could be communicated, being | contained in the article which has been introduced to 
exerted in my behalf, in any way which wou!d best | you as a review of the book published in Glasgow. It 
promote my future comfort ; but, in the excited state | is not, in form, such a review as is contained in the 
< ot the public mind, there was no hope of overcoming | works which are merely Reviews, as the Edinburgh ond 
prejudice by a public explanation; on which account Quarterly ; but such as you, gentlemen, and [ have often 
they considered they could be of no service to me, | had great plexsure in reading in the Magazines for the 
unless I left the country. They therefore proposed that | month, where the subject of a work is taken for that of 
I should go to the United States of America, where all , an essay, the source whence itis chiefly drawn being ace 
their interest should be concentrated to procure mea | knowledged in a note. It commences thus: — 
comfortable and respectable settlement.’—And well 
would it have been for Mr Richmond had he taken this 
counsel—had he sought another country in peniteiice 
—had he there made provision for those of whom he 
speaks as dear to him, where they might have been 
, saved from the pain of hearing of those deeds which 
j here could never be forgotten, even if he had not chosen 


“ THE SPY SYSTEM: OR, ‘TIS THIRTEEN YEARS 
SINCE. 

* In the month of December, 1820, the Whigs and 
Reformers of Edinburgh, after a long period of gloom 
and depression to the friends of freedom, took advantage 
of the favourable crisis which followed the trial of Queen 























himself to publish them ! Caroline, when the Beinistry of Castlereagh and Silmouth 
| While I ; wee se ie as had become utterly odivus and detestable to the n stim, 
i be we Lamon the subject of Mr Richmond s cha- | to hold a public meeting, at which, among other resolu. 
| mm fracter, as affected by the charges made against him at | tions, the tollowing were adopted ;— 
» 4 the very period when the plot exploded, I will beg “+ That they (the Ministry) have, for many years, per- 
, j your attention to one curious passage. at page 12%. | sisted in a course of most improvident and wasteful 
] Fi After heaping abuse upon M’ Lauchlan—epithets qiute | expense; and, in times of unexampled distress, have 
‘ as unsavoury as those of which he complains to-day,— obstinately rejected every proposition tor effective retrench- 

he proceeds to introduce the names of persons who may | ment and economy. 
_ fairly complain of him ;—* The temperof the times, how- “¢ That they have struck an alarming blow at the 
a ever, admitted of no investigation 3; the olio of inconsist- | morals of the people, and have invaded the private 
"y  ) encies was unhesitatingly sworn to by the triple apostate, | security of every class of subjects, by employing, encourag- 
y | and, in the form of an affidavit, Was inserted inthe same | ing, and protecting on unprecedented number of spies and 
A a paper with iny letters; the sapient editor gravely informers; who are proved, in many cases, to have been 
4 assuring his readers, that the whole statement must be | themselves the instigators of those disorders for which 
ly held to be true, until each particular charge was dis- | othersiavebeen exposed to prosecution and punishment.’ ” 
he tinctly disproven by direct evidence. Upon that‘autho- Mr Richmond here, in his declaration, says, “ meaning 
er rity, without farther inquiry, it was affirmed, that, thereby, among others, the plaintiff!” It om: his felende 
Le through my agency, government was the author of the | ang compensators, Messrs Jeffrey and Cockburn, were 
1" whole plot; and, the statement going the round of 4 | guilty of making the imputation ; for those words are 
if, certain portion of the periodical press, my Lame was | egntained in a resolution, passed at a great Reform 
ed immediately associated with a Reynolds, a Castles, and meeting, at which both were not only present, but, | 
* an Oliver.” have no doubt, took an active part. However, Richmond 
rhe This shews the estimation in which he was held. | no sooner sees the word Spy, than he cries out, * That 
etl But what right, I ask, has Mr Richmond to speak thus | means me.” ) 
nt disrespectfully of Mr Reynolds, Mr Castles, or Mr “The intrigues and diabolical system of instiqatien | 
the Oliver? If he could succeed in this attempt, he would | and espionage, to which these unfortunate men fe.) | 
Mes establish a fatal precedent against himself. If y-ntle- | tims, might form suitable passages in the history of the . i 
tes men who have served government as ** moral age.:'s,”” | Inquisition, or of France, while governed by Mazarine or 1 
ntle and received their reward, are to bring actions for L-bel, | Richeliea. But this same infamous system had pre- | 
ant. | let Mr Richmond bewsre. Here are the materials tor vailed, both in England and Scotland, for some years ay 
"8 7) three actions against him in this little passage. Let | before these deluded individuals became its prey; and we ch 
the me take one of the slandered parties, by way of example, | are yreatly indebted to a little work which has recently Hh 
hel Gj and suppose Mr Richmond sued by Mr Castles— | appeared in Glasgow,® which enables us to trace its birth, fl 
ter honest, honest John Castles, a most respectable plaintiff | and develope its working, till the iniquity was consum- , ij 
is 7 for a libel cause. He, like Mr Richmond to-day, would | mated in blood, and in the suspension oi liberty. The 1 
but |] be * a good, true, honest, and faithful subject of our | first of the brocherhood of the Castles and Olivers that 
uch | Lord the King."’ He, too, would be one “* never guilty, | figured at this time in the west of Scotland, was Rich- 4 
cult 4 hor suspected to have been guilty of treason, or other | mond, a more plausible and clever knave than any of | 
iby. | such crime.” He, too, * by reason thereof,” would | them, and therefore, just so much the more dangerous, 
take have “ acquired the good opinion of all his neighbours, | This man had been bred a weaver, and had come inte 
ould . | and other good and worthy subjects of the realm, to | 000 4, aes at 


Whom he was in anywise known ;"" and he, too, would | ® «* Ex) osute of (he Spy Syetcus.” (lesgow 5 Muir, Vowans, & Cau 
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contact with Messrs Jeffrey and Cockburn, when indicted 
to stand his trial for being eng:ged in a combination to | 
raise wages. They advised him not to risk 4 trials; and | 
he fled and was outlawed, but returned to Pollockshaws 
in great poverty, and addressed his former counsel, soli- 
citing pecuniary aid.” 

Poverty !—surely that is true. He has himself said | 
over and over again that he was ruined. “ Mr Jeffrey was | 
moved by his condition, and was kind enough to interest | 
himself in behalf of the man. He wrote to Mr Kirkman 
Finlay and Mr Henry Monteith, to see what could be 
done to assist Richmond. Mr Kirkman Finlay appears 
at this time to have been chokeful, ready to burst, witha 
mighty ‘ State secret,’ intrusted to his prudence and loy- 
alty by Lord Sidmouth. This was nothing less than an 
extensive conspiracy to overthrow the government, of 
which Glasgow and its environs was the principal seat. 
Mr K. Finlay inay be very zealous and loyal, and he 
might also be of the order of men who naturally feel dis- 
appointed if a mighty § State secret,” intrusted to their 
keeping by a Lord and a Secretary of State, were found 
to be all humbug; and if it were discovered to be a 
niouse of which theis own mountain was in labour. Of the 
plot beinga very good plot, he neverseems to have doubted ; 
and, at his need, the devil sent Richmond, a man, for 
the purpose on hand, among ten thousand.” Was he 
notso? Dv you think Mr Finlay would have taken the 
outcast of a prison, had he not been been so? Is not every 
word of what IT have recd proved by the book ? & Their 
first meeting, In consequence of Mr Ji ffrey’s introduction, 
was held ostensibly to arrange the entrance of Richmond 
into the employment of Mr Owen at New Lanark. It led 
to 2 most confidential communing. Mr Finlay was par- 
ticulariy desirous for proofs of the conspiracy, and R ch- 
mond was the very person to obtain them for him. 
When rogues fall out, honest men get their own, saith 
the proverb. In a few years after this, when the rogues 
did tall out, Richmond, in a curious printed account of 
the whole affair, asserts that, when solicited by Mr Finlay 
to act as a spy, he wished to consult his benevolent | 
patrons, Messrs Jeffrey and Cockburn ;—and he adds— 
vet who can believe one wort that he says, for which 
there ia not other proof ’—that to this proposition Mr 
Fiulay decidedly objected, as was to be foreseen.”” Does he 
not say the very sume thing in his book? But to continue 5 
“ They were, he allowed, both honourable men, but not 
the sort of persons to be intrusted with Lord Sidmouth’s 
IMPORTANT STATE SECRET, confided to Mr Richmond 
on a few hours’ acquaintance. These high contracting 
powers, Finlay and Richmond, appear to have first met 
about the 10th of December, 1816. On the 22d of that 
month Richmond had so well acquitted himself, by bring- 

ing intelligence, that he states that his employer, Mr 
Finlay, who had made him vague offers of reward, was 
now ‘ authorized Ly Government to offer me a respeci- 
able permanent situation, if I would lend my assistance 
to suppress the conspiracy. The loyalty and patriotism 
of Mr Richmond, prompted by that of Mr Finlay, could 
no longer refuse the wished-for aid; but to detecta plot, or 
suppress a conspiracy, it is necessary that one should first 
exist; and this, an article at that time of the first neces- 
sity to the Government, Richmond set himself to hatch 
with all diligence. Subsequently a plot was really formed ; 
but when the wretched and infamous affair was developed 
and traced, the ingenuity of the whole posse of Scottish 
Crown lawyers, sheriffs, and the myrmidons never behind 
in such cases,-failed to obtain a vestige of proof of any | 
oath, bond, or association, existing prior to the middle of | 
December, that is, a few days after Richmond's first | 
interview with Mr Finlay. The whole object, as their 
rascal spy acutely stated, after they dismissed him, was 
to get up an alarm ‘to quash the demand for Keform, 
then so generally made.’ ”’"—Is not that as true asif a 
better than Richmond had said it ?7—* And now mark 
the steps by which a Sidmouth Spy proceeds, for we 
think Sidmouth is as much entitled to the honour of the 
name, in all future time, “s any discoverer or navigator 
is to have an island or cape named after him. There wag | 
then living in the Calton of Glasgow, an intelligent 

weaver, named William M‘Kimmie, known to Richmond | 





men, that Richmond should complain of that ? 
in his own book. 


| asa keen reformer, and one possessed of some influence 
in his own neighbourhood. To this man the yllain spy 
talked in glowing terms of the state of feeling throughout 
England, where the people, indignant at the Parliament 
scouting their petitions, were arming themselves, and 
organizing to overturn the Government. 
tion, he affirmed that he had from private but sure 
sources. 
course in Glasgow, and that every man entertaining Ais 
views should take an oath to unite in forcing a complete 
reform in the representation. 
appears, the treason or sedition of ¢ thi: teen years since,’ 
We should not have wondered if William M:+Kimmie 
had yielded to these traitorous solicitations; nor, all] 
things considered, should we greatly have condemned any 
thing save his imprudence; but without at that time 
distrusting the spy, he fortunately rejected his counsels 
Tie social Burker tound more credulous victims. To 
M‘Kimmie he had boasted of hiving pleuty of funds to 
dofray all expenses; and he found creatures, whom he 
only half trusted, fitted for his purposes of deluding and 


This informa. 


He urged the propriety ef following the same 


The law of 1833 was. it 


b traying better men.”’—Is it not most singular, gentle. 
It is all 
He dves not mention the name of 
M‘Kimmies; but, gentlemen, [will put that very William 
M:Kimmie into that box, who will prove to you the 
traitorous attempts made upon him, and establish the 
truth of this charge to the very letter.—‘ We shall quote 


from the narrative of this humble friend of Mr K. Fin- 


lay, and chosen depositary of ‘a great state seeret.’ 
Some of the persons whom he influenced, upon New 
Year’s night, 1817, and about a fortnight after he had 
obtained the confidence of Messrs Finlay and Reddie, 
mustered a meeting of a dozen or more weavers in a 
public house. The master spy did not himself appear.” 
— That, again, gentlemen, is exactly what he himself says. 
* Tt unfolds some curious recesses of the human heart 
to see how this wretch speaks of his own conduct 
throughout these transactions. There is not a doubt that 
he conceives himself a very ill-used mang and one, in 
moral rectitude, far superior to Lord Sidmouth, Mr Ma- 
conochie, then Lord Advocate of Scotland, and other high 
functionaries, and most honouraule and excellent persons. 
We leave posterity to strike the balance between them.” 
Then come some long quotations from his own book ; but 
them I may pass over; for, strange to say, there is no 
charge against us for reprinting them; but you will con- 
sider their effect, if, indeed, you should think it necessary 
at all to consider, after you shall have heard the case I 
shall lay before you! The article then goes on with a 
variety of long passages from the book published in Glas- 
gow, with which I shall not trouble you. Now, upon the 
pablication of this article, what does Richmond do? 
He writes a long and abusive letter to Mr ‘Tait; aud his 
first complaint is that that letter was not inserted in the 
next Magazine after it wes received. Mr Richmond 
knows it was impossible. The letter bears date the 17th 
of June; it had to travel from London to Edinburzh; 
the Magazine appears in London, printed, covered, and 
stitched, on the last day of the month. The letter could not 
have reached Mr Tait before the 20th, by which time the 
Magazine must be nearly made up for publication, and 
the letter consists of sume six or seven pages. On its 
arrival, what does Mr Tait do’ He annexes a fly-leaf to 
the Magazine for July, in which he gives Mr Richmon 
some excellent advice—telling him to get but one line 
from Mr Jetirey or Mr Qwen , which would do him more 
good than twenty of his own elaborated letters. Then, 
in the following Magazine, Mr Tait allows him to tell 
his own story. Could anything be more fair than this‘ 
He culls some small passages from the notes appended to 
this letter—notes which also refer to his own book—a 
complains of the hard names which indignation bas sup- 
plied. What right a man, even as innocent as Riche 
mond, has to complain of hard names, who heads his 
letter “ Parthis mendacior,” | leave you to decide. 

| had passed over an intervening number, from which 
some passages are also selected for another of Mr Rich- 
moud’s counta They are contained in a letter addressed 
by Mr Tait to Mr Kirkman Finiay, who had written @ 
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Mr Tait, complaining of the manner in which his name 
had been nsed in the criticism. With this gentleman 
I have nothing to do, to-day. Mr Riehmond dares not 
call him to prove the innocence of his purposes. But 
the disclosures of this case ought ta convince those in 
authority, of the danger in emploving such instruments, 
who may perhaps go far beyond their orders and wishes. 
However this may be between Mr Finlay and Mr Rich- 
mond, I think Mr Richmond has no right to complain 
of this letter. It takes the most charitable view of 
his conduct. It admits the strength of the temptation to 
which he yielded. It suggests better excuses for him, 
than he has ever sugges'ed for himself. In the very midst 
of the indignation which his conduct ins»ires, there is here 
Christian pityspringing up, and that indignation is diverted 
—how justly is not the question now—from the wretched 
azent to the powerful correspondent of government, who 
communicated with him. 

Gentlemen, T have already conceded, that. notwith- 
standing the confessions in Mr Richmond's book, con- 
fessions which notorious faets compelled him to make, 
he seeks to explain and qualify. Scarcely owning that 
he was a spy, he is the genteeles? of spies—passing through 
scenes of the lowest villanies unharmed—using the 
means ef deception to bless and to save! How absurd 
this scheme is, you have already seen—how ridiculous the 
means are, you shall now take note, by a few examples. 
If you.believe him, he attracted by repelling—he acquired 
his sway over the minds of the wretched and the despe- 
rate, by “sprinkling cool patience” on the * heat of their 
distemper’’?—he recommended delegations to England, 
and gave the names of persons who were too honourable 
and discreet to join—(heedless, by the way, of the palpa- 
ble effect which those very names would produce on the 
excited dupes, who would thus be misled, believing they 
had a great array of noble allies in England)—he was, 
in short, a perpetual check upon himself. How he could 
check those coarser instruments, who were organized 
under his superior generalship, he does not inform us ! 
But I shall not leave the case on those inferences which 
his own work affords, Late as Mr Richmend has brought 
his action, he has brought ita little too soon! Although 
we are trying this cause at so great a distance from the 
scene in which its occurrences arose —in spite of the lapse 
of time, the vicissitudes of fortune, and the ravages of 
death—although many of these poor men, among whom 
Mr Richmond earned his reward of Lord Sidmouth, are 
vone to their great account. or are dispersed in foreign 
lands, as would naturally befal those who had engaged 
or were likely to engage in such a confederacy ; there are 
yet surviving some of those to whom his instigations 
were applied —and they are here! By their living lips 
I shall prove that the just inferences from that book are 
truths. T shail call before you witnesses whe will deepen 
the picture of that distress, at which he is himself 
compelled to glance, and who will shew him fit agent for 
the avuses of power; who will deseribe to you the state of 
distress and of excitement, of which he sought to take 
advantage; and who will prove that there existed no secret 
confederacy till Richmond himself suggested it, and 
involved some of the most wretched in its suares, [have 
already told you, that I shall call that William M’Kim- 
mie, towhom Mr Richmoud’s attention was expressly 
directed, both in the work reviewed, and in the review— 
a poor, honest, enthusiastic retormer, whom he sought to 
ensnare; to whom he boasted of wide-spread correspon- 
dence in England; to whom he urged the necessity of 
resorting to physical force, and to leave petitions for the 
bayonet ; but who rejected his proposals with disdain. I 
will call others, who are also earnest conscientious refor. 
mers-—who were indignant and suffering—to whom he 
held out similar inducements, and who also rejected them, 
1 will also call one man, Stewart Buchanan, then a dis- 
tressed weaver, who was again and again plied with the 
like solicitations, and who, for a moment, yielded to them. 
You have heard of the oath which produced so great an 
effect when read in the House of Commons by the Lord 
Advocate of that time, and which became so formidable 





an instrument in the hands of Government, seeking to 
obtain extraordinary powers from the fear of the people. « 


I will prove to yon, that this very oath was produced to 
the people by Mr Richmond himeelf—that he solicited 
this poor min to take it, as a bond of indissoluble 
union, and that this poor man did, on that very 
night, at his instigation, take that drevdfal eath I 
will read it to you, from Mr Richmond's book, p. 79 :— 

“ In the awful presence of God, I, A. B., doe volan- 
tarily swear, that J will persevere in my endeavouring to 
form a brotherheod of affection, amongst Britons of every 
description, who are considered worthy of confidence; and 
that I will persevere in my endeavours to obtain, for all 
the people in Great Britain and Ireland, not disqualified 
by crimes or insanity, the elective franchise, at the age of 
twenty-one, with free and equal representation, and an- 
nual patliaments: and that I will support the sane te 
the utmost of my power, either by moral or physical 
strength, as the case may require. And — do farther 
swear, that neither hopes, fears, rewards. nor punish- 
ments, shall induce me to inform on, or give evidence 
against, any member or members, collectively or indi- 
vidually, for anv act or expression done or made, in or 
out, in this or similar societies ; under the punishment of 
death, to be inflicted on me by any member or members 
of such societies. So help me God, and keep me steadfast.” 

Gentlemen, the Seotch are essentially a religious peo- 
ple. The sanctities and the terrors of the unseen world 
operate strongly upon them, in all the changes of cha- 
racter and varieties of fortune, and T leave you to judge 
the operation upon minds so impreased, of an obligation 
like this. Lwillalsoshew you that,on Buchanan expressing 
some doubts of Richmond's fidelity, (for the traitor will 
peep out amidst his fierce declamation,) he actually produced 
to him ball-cartridges and gave them to him, as part of 
the ammunition provided for the work of destruction, 
These witnesses are few in number. More would have 
been examined by the commission, in which the plaintiff 
refused to join, but that he rendered it abortive, by cross. 
examining one witness for fifteen hours! Yet here are those 
men whom you shall see and hear; and if what they will 
swear is true, what a fearful scene of iniquity will be dis. 
closed befere you! [The learned gentleman here refer- 
red to two letters addressed by Richmond to Mr John 
Wilson, Glasgow, and published in the G/asqew CAro. 
nicle ; which were afterwards read in evidence; and pro. 
ceeded :|— 

But, gentlemen, if the dark parts of this case remained 
unproved—if Mr Richmond's own view of his own con- 
duct be in any measure just—is he the man who, upon 
his own shewing, can ask you damages’ He presents 
himself as a sincere reformer, yet, as ready to do the se. 
cret work of a Government most alienated from the 
people—to aid it, as he says, in suppressing a plot which, 
above all other things, would “ quash the demand for re- 
form ;*’ and which he, who would represent himself asthe 
agent of that government, studies to suppress in secret: he 
was to organize a body of spies, while he himself remained 
unseen —“ the pestilence that walked in darkness :” and 
in fact, the lives of many were put in peril, from which 
only what men call accident saved them. Can he reflect 
on these things, and desire damages for any epithets an 
honest man can apply tohim ? If, indeed, some lingering 
regard to the popular cause still survived—if, in the mar- 
vellous turns of the human mind, he ever was betrayed for 
an instant into a true passion—thoge remaining traces of 
honesty formed the most dangerous appliances in his fear. 
ful work ; for they enabled him to excite sympathies, to 
suggest kindling thoughts, te rouse emotions juto arms, 
which would have lain cold and dead before the words of 
one who was in all things a calculating traitor. These, 
and the experience he had himeelf in suffering, and the 
reputation he had acquired by his share in the previous 
strike, became the fibres of that netis which he songht to 
immesh his victims. And what description of victinrs ? 
not the dissolute and the reckless, whom a more wary 
accomplice might seduce into a particular act of crime ; 
bnt honest enthusiasts; men of high mind, courage, and 
principle; men through the gloom of whose dangeons 
visions of the future progress of mankind in virtue and 
happiness had shone; and who, on the scaffold, dis. 
played such exampleso/ affecting bravery as drew tearseven 
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. from those whose lives and property they had endangered, 
and who were compelled, orthought they were compelled, 
by hard political necessity, to sacrifice them. I am ready 
to admit, and Mr Tait has already admitted, in terms 
perhaps larger than the facts will justify, that Mr Rich- 
miond did not thirst for the blood of his victims; that he 
would have preferred their escaping, sothat he obtained his 
own reward—that he had once cherished those honourable 
aspirations which might have raised him above the hum- 
ble rank in which his course began, and had yielded, under 
the pressure of the strong temptation of distress, to sell the 
eternal jewel of his soul ; that his work, while it proved 
the real relation in which he stood, gave some evidence 
of relenting, of shame, and of a desire to veil, even from 
himself, the worst parts of his actings, and of his designs, 
which shewed rather an extraordinary defect in the moral 
sense than the full consciousness of deliberate villany. 
But the work was done; the lives were periled; the 
effect was produced; the price was paid. He stands 
before you revealed—almost confessed—the agent of a 
system involving the worst, the most deadly of treasons; 
treason to all those affections, and charities, and confidences, 
to protect which we are willing to surrender a portion 
of our natural freedom; without which the frame of 
social life becomes a bloodless, heartless machinery of 
punishment, instead of an entire breathing and sympa- 
thizing thing--poisoning those sources “ where its vital 
current runs,” in which it must either live or bear no 
life. Rather than endure the polluting tortures, the com- 
plicated depravities, the myriad treasons of this engine 
of corruption, working within the forms of consti- 
tutional Government, give me an honest despotism— 
beneath the shade of whose iron fortresses our own circles 
of friendship may be sacred, and which will not, at least, 
deprive its slaves of fellowship and of mutual trust, amidst 
their sorrows and their shames! That system, I trust in 
God, is past for ever. Whatever struggles the spirit of 
humanity and of freedom may still be destined to endure— 
if it shall yet be opposed to earth-born strength, instead 
of becoming its vital and informing principle, tempering 
and elevating it—the contest will, at least, be an open, 
manly, soldier-like battle ; not a series of low treacheries, 
and slimy frauds, and tormenting violations of all that 
makes life dear tous. Admitting that the plaintiff was 
not the worst of those base instruments which power had 
once wielded—admitting that there might be (and this 
book gives intimation that there were) some self-deception 
in the course of his proceedings, some lingerings of better 
hope, and some after-relentings and desires to avert the 
severest penalties from his victims, which might bring 
him within the seope of human sympathy—admitting 
that he was not wholly alien from a nature, never, in its 
lowest descents and degradations, wholly divorced from the 
sense and the capacity of good ;—seeking not to deprive 
him of such allowances between his conscience and his 
God—I call upon you to tell him that he, the instigator 
and the betrayer, has no right to complain in a court of 
justice, when, at his own call, the iniquities of long- 
past years have started up in spectral array, because men 
have shuddered to behold them; or to ask damages for the 
commentaries of history and criticism upon a character, 
the prive of which he has already demanded and received, 
in those “ few hundred pounds” paid to him by Govern- 
ment fer his unhappy six weeks’ service, and for which 
you will not allow him to obtain one farthing more. 

[ When the learned gentleman sat down, after a speech 
of three and a half heurs’ duration, the people who crowded 
the court—and whose attention had been so charmed by 
the eloquence which they had been devouring, that they 
had forgot the place in which they were—expressed their 
admiration in loud applauses, as if the Court of Exchequer 
had been a theatre. It was with difficulty that the officers 
could obtain a cessation of demonstrations so unwonted in 
that place. ] 


Mr Baron Parke. As there is no chance of the cause 
being over before midnight, 1 think this is the best place 
to stop at. 

The court was then (a quarter past six o'clock) 
adjvurned till Monday morning. 
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{ Throughout the learned Serjeant’s address, it had been 
evident that the Jury, and the very numerous audience, 
were entirely with the Defendants. | 


Monpay, 21st December 1834. 

The Court again sat, at 10 o'clock, and pro- 
ceeded with the cause. Again there was a very 
crowded audience, who scammed to take a deep 
interest in the proceedings. 

Richmond, I submit, my Lord, that it would 
be proper to exclude all the other witnesses who 
are to be examined, while one is under examina. 
tion. 

Mr Baron Parke. Let all the witnesses retire, 
and wait out of court till called. 


WILLIAM M’'KIMMIE examined by Mr Piarrt. 

Q. Is your name William M’Kimmie? A. Yes 

Q. Are youa weaver? A. Yes. 

Q. Residing where, when you are at home? A. In 
the vicinity of Glasgow—Bridgeton. 

Q. Do you know Mr Richmond, the plaintiff? A. Yes. 

Q. When did you first know Mr Richmond ? Ay About 
the year 1811. 

Q. What was he at that time? A. He was a weaver. 

Q. Residing where? A. At Pollokshaws. 

Q. Mr Baron Parke. Is that near Glasgow ? A. Yes: 
about three miles distant. 

Q. Mr Platt. Do you know whether at any time an 
association was formed among the weavers, for the pur 
pose of raising their wages ? A. Yes, I do. 

Q..Did Mr Richmond act as a delegate from that asso- 
ciation? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know the number of the association ?.. A, 
I could not condescend upon the number ; but it was very 
extensive. 

Q. About what number? A. The association was not 
very great : but the general body of weavers acted with its 
which would bring it up to about 40,060. 

Q. Do you remember a deputation of them being 
appointed to meet the magistrates of Glasgow? A. Yes. 

Q. Were some of the manufacturers also to be present ? 
A. A committee of them. 

Q. What was the object of the meeting? A. It was the 
magistrates’ wish to act as mediators between the two 
partivs, and bring round a reconciliation. 

Q. Do you recollect who managed—who appeared to 
conduct the conference, on the part of the weavers? 
A. It was done jointly by a committee. 

Q. Was Mr Richmond one of the committee ? A. Yes. 

Q. Was a gentleman named Finlay present at the 
meeting ? A. Yes, on behalf of the manufacturers. 

Q. What was he? A. A manufacturer and merchant 
in Glasgow, the most extensive one of the time. 

Q. Did Richmond take an active part in that con- 
ference? A. Yes. 

Q. Did he speak? A. Yes. 

Q. Well, do you remember, after that meeting, having 
any conversation with him? A. Very frequently after 
that. 

Q. Do you remember a great meeting at Thrushgrove ? 
A. Ido. 

Q. When was that? A. At the end of October 1816. 

Q. What was that meeting convened for? A. For, the 
purpose of petitioning for reform. 

Q. After that meeting, had you any conversation with 
Mr Richmond? A. I had. 

Q. Will you be good enough to state it to the Jury? 
A. It was about the end of the year that [ next saw 
Richmond ;° it was in December—perhaps towards the 
end of it; but I cannot condescend upon the day. 

Q. What was the subject of the conversation P A. 
Shall I relate it verbatim ? 

Mr Baron Parke. If you can. 

A. Richmond called upon me, one evening, at my own 
shop ; and, after speaking of the distress the people were 
suffering, he stated to me, that England, particularly the 
manufacturing counties, were organized and arming for 
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the purpose of resisting the government; that men of great 
wealth and influence were at the head of the conspiracy, 
and money to any amount would be forthcoming, to 
assist in procuring arms and other necessaries ; and he 
considered, that, as I had very considerable influence with 
the weavers, it was my duty to endeavour to organize the 
people in that part of Scotland—about Glasgow ;—that, 
although he believed the principal blow would be struck 
in England, it was proper that the Scotch should be 
organized, and make a diversion in favour of the English. 
I stated my doubts of the reports he had given me; 
but that, even although they were correct, I would embark 
in no such enterprise. Mr Richmond insisted that it 
was my duty to use my influence in orderto get the 
organization commenced ; and that I need not be afraid 
that anything would be awanting to assist me, such as 
money or anything of that kind. I told him that it was 
my opinion it wou!d end in the destruction of any person 
who took the lead in any such thing; and that I would 
have nothing to do with it; and never to call upon me 
again upon any such subject. That is about the sub- 
stance of the conversation. 

Q. Did he offer to produce anything? A. He offered 
to produce some letters. He pulled out his pocket-book, 
and offered to produce letters, to satisfy me of the truth 
of what he had told me. 

Q. Did you inspect them ? A. No; 1 would not look 
at them. I said I wanted to see no such documents. 

Q. Now, did he, after that, converse with you upon the 
same subject? <A. Never. 

Q. What was the state of Mr Richmond's circum. 
stances at that time? A. He was acting as an agent; he 
was selling goods at that time. 

Q. Had he been carrying on an extensive business in 
selling goods? A. Not very extensive, I believe. ° 

Q. How long had he been an agent in Glasgow selling 
goods? A. I think it exceeded a-year: but I could not 
condescend upon the particular length of time. 

Q. What had he been before then ? How did he main- 
tain himself? <A, By weaving. 

Q. How long altogether did he sell goods? A, I 
could not say ; but it was not very long. 

Q. What dv you mean by “ not very long?’ Was it 
five years? A. No, not much above one. 

Q. You say this was in the latter end of 1816. Did 
Mr Richmond continue to live in Glasgow? Yes. 

Q. Until when? A. Until the February or March of 
1817. 

Q. Where did he goto then? A. He went to New 
Lanark. 

Q. He left Glasgow, at all events? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you see him before he went? A. Yes. 

Q. In the Gallowgate? A. Yes. 

Q. When and where was that? A. It was upon a 
Sunday, in John Marshall's public-house, No. 39, Gal- 
lowgate. 

Q. Was Marshall present? A. There was no one 
present but himself; he sent for me. 

Q. Oh, he sent for you? A. He found I was in the 
house, and sent for me from another company. 

Q. Had that house been his place of residence before ? 
A. No. 

Q. When he saw you, did he make any representations ? 
A. Yes. It was the day after the people had been appre- 
hended in the Old Wynd. 

Q. Mr Baron Parke. That was the 22d February ? 
A. Yes. 

Mr Platt. Tell the Jury what he said upen that 
occasion. A. Mr Richmond said he was very much 
alarmed at what had taken place both in the Old Wynd 
and other parts of the city ; and that he was much afraid 
that he woald fall a victim amongst the rest. I simply 
stated to him, that he should have paid attention to that 
in time, and not have been implicated in any such busi- 
ness, as I had before hinted to him. We then parted. 

Q. That was the last time you saw him before he left 
Glasgow? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you know a person of the name of Biggar? 
A. Yes; George Biggar; he called upon me on the first 
Monday im 1817, and insisted ou me to go——~ 
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™a. Did you see the walls placarded at all? Al 
don’t recollect of it. I heard it at the time; but [ did not 
see it. 

Q. Did you see them chalked ? A. Hes eh shanapaled 
I saw them chalked about two months ago, 

Cross-examined by the Plaintiff 

Q. You say you are weaving, Mr M'Kimmie? A. Yes. 

Q. What are you working? A. A 16 7-4the book. 

Q. What are you paid for it? A. Sevenpence half. 
penny per ell. ’ 

Q. What do you earn a-weck at it? A. Perhaps 
about 108. te 12s. It will average that in the year. 

Q. Have you anything like a distinct recollection, of 
the precise date you have alluded to, in the first conver- 
sation you say you had with me? A. | cannotsay as 
to the day: but I have given the month correctly. 

Q. Was there anything more passed than what you 
have stated? A. I Lelieve there was a good deal more; 
but not upon that peint, 

Q. Was there no asking about the state of the people 
in your immediate neighbourhood? A, The state of 
the people in general was the topic of conversation, at the 
outset. 

Q. Was there a great deal of distress existing at that 
time? A. A very great deal. 

Q. Were many idle atthe time? A. There were a fow. Ps 
but I do not recollect that there were many. 

Q. Do you recollect any time when there were more ? 
A. Yes. There were many more idle iu 1510. 

Q. Had there been a considerable degree «' local excites 
ment? A. I do not think there was any, exce)t upon the 
question of reform. 

Q. Well, that was the cause of the excitement, I pre- 
sume. You have stated you were at the meeting at 
Thrushgrove ; now, was there not considerable excitement 
both in that and the fellowing month’ A. The excite- 
ment was considerable ; there is no doubt of it. 

Q. Were you reading the newspapers at that time ? 
A. Occasionally. 

Q. Do you remember the statements in them, at that 
time, relative to the state of the manuiacturing districts 
in England? A. Yes, I de. 

Q. (With fierce emphasis.) Now, on your oath, will 
you say there was anything else the subject of our con- 
versation? A. I do, most distinctly. 

Q. I have asked you respecting the state of excitement, 
and you have given your answer to that. You have 
stated | put you on your guard—you have stated 
already, that, upon calling upon you, | had commanicated 
to you a fact, as if it had net been known before, that 
the manufacturing dist: icts were organized, and that I 
offered to shew you letters respecting that fact. Now, my 
question is, Do you, upon your oath, assert that there 
were any letters shewn, or otherwise spoken of, but frou 
the public papers? A. Yes, 1 do. The letters you ofler- 
ed to shew me were letters from your pocket-book, and 
not at all connected with the public papers. 

Q. Was there any allusion made to letters feom Mr 
Jeffrey or Mr Cockburn in Edinburgh? A. Nes at that 
time, 

Q. At any other time? A. Yes; 1 recollect well 
eneugh your telling me about some with money. That 
was before you went into the agency business at all, ., 

Q. During the period of our acquaintance, and: while 
members of the Select Committee for conducting the case 
before the courts from 1811 to 1813, do you recollect 
whether or no many opportunities occurred for learning 
each other's sentiments relative to the state of the county F 
A. Yes. 

Q. Was there any difference of opinion. upon. these 
subjects? A. Yes. 

Q. Were you, or were you not, generally known ae 
man less likely to take up any scheme of excitement than 
another man? A. My opinions were generally mee 
to be against anything like violence, on any scoount,. 

Q Had the committee generally not goue along. wish 
you? A. During the srike you mean 7? vy oul 

Q. Yes. Had not the committee acted upon the same 
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principle when the whole responsibility rested upon them ? 
A. Yes. They were averse to anything like violence, 
They endeavoured, as far as they could, to keep the peace. 

Q. Well then, did you not consider it very singular 
that I should make an appeal to you, to make an appeal 
to arms against the government? A. Yes; I considered 
it ridiculous of you, and wondered at it very much.— 
( Laughter. ) 

Q. Did you generally esteem me a foolish man before 
that time? A. Repeat that question again. 

Q. You have stated you were yery much astonished 
at my proposals: did you, before that, generally esteem 
me a very foolish man’ A. I did not think you were so 
ignorant; but I thought it was a slip you made at that 
time. 

Q. Now, did you not think it was a yery foolish pro- 
position for me to make to you? A. I thought it was 
extremely foolish of you to do so. 

Q. Do you recollect, subsequent to the arrests on the 
22d February, being in company with Juhn Wilson ? 
A. I do not recollect being in company with you till the 
Sunday after the arrests. 

Q. I perceive, William, that your hearing is very much 
impaired? A. Not very much; but I am quite unac- 
quainted with the room. 

Q. Do you think your memory is as good as it was 
ten years ago? A. Yes, I think it ig. It is not at all 
impaired. 

Q. You have stated that I called on you, at the end of 
the year 1816. Did I not inquire distinctly into the 
state of the people in your locality? A. You frequently 
did that. 

Q. Do you know what other measures were carried on 
at thattime? A. I recollect that there was an applica- 
tion made to have the poor-laws put in force ; and that I 
was one of a committee appointed to wait upon the Pro- 
fessor of Scotch Law, upon it. 

Q. Were these proceedings going on at the time ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Were there meetings at the Calton, where you 
then lived, and at the Bridgeton, where you now live ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Did I make any inquiries as to the leaders of these 
meetings? <A. I donot recollect. 

Q. But you distinctly recollect that part of the con- 
versation you have detailed ? A. Wery distinctly. 

Q. You don’t recollect one part, and recallect another : 
can you account for that particular part making such an 
impression upon yovr mind? A. Yes, I think I can. 
The proposition you made me was so contrary to any- 
thing you ever said before, that jt made such an impres- 
sion on wy mind, that I shall not forget it while I live. 1 
never expected you to make such a one to me ; and there- 
fore it was deeply impressed upon my memory. 

Q. Did 1 inquire for the address of any person ? 
A. I don’t recollect that you did. 

Q. Do vou know whether | asked where M‘Lauchlan 
was to be found? A. I donot recollect of your speaking 
of either him or Campbell at that time. 

Q. You do not recollect anything about it? 
about these particulars. 

Q. Now, I ask you, whether my call upon you at that 
time was not specifically to ask you for his address? A. 
I do not think he was spoken of at ail. As far as my 
recollection servea, he wag never mentioned. 

Q Had you and I always lived upon good terms before 
that ? A. Generally speaking, we did. 

Q. We never had any differences during the two years 
we acted together? A. We sometimes differed upon 
certain points; but we never diffeved seriously upon 
them. 

Q. How long was it after this alleged conversation that 
you mentioned it to any other? A. I never spoke about 
it till after the people were apprehended. 

Q. Who did you disclose it tothen? A. I could not 
say now. John M’Millan was one, and several others ; 
but I do not recollect who they were, at this time. To 
him, fer one, I spoke of it, after the apprehensions. To 
William White and Jahn Wilson, I recollect ; and several 
others. 


A. Not 
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Q. Did you begin the subject, or had it become a sub. 
ject of general interest all the country over? A. It cer. 
tainly had become very generally understood that you 
had acted a very improper part, in Glasgow and the snr. 
rounding country. 

Q. Did any statements appear in the public prints ? 
A. In the following year, in 1817, sone did. 

Q. The arrests, you have stated, and correctly, to have 
taken place on the 22d February. Was there nothing in 
the newspapers in the course of a few months after that ? 
A. Yes; there was, in the following August, or there- 
abouts. 

Q. Did you make any communication to those who 
were writing at that time? A. Yes; to John Wilson, 
who was corresponding with you at that time. 

Q. Did he send it to the publie prints? A. No; I 
think not. 

Q. Was John Wilson one of the five of the Select Com- 
mittee with us? A. Yes. 

Q. And you know he was on terms of intimacy with 
meat that time? A. Yes; and after. 

Q. Do you recollect letters being published in the Glas. 
gow Chronicle, which were attributed to him? A. Yes; 
I do. 

Q. I do not wish to mislead you. You have stated 
that John Wilson was acquainted with the facts you 
have detailed ; and those letters were published in July. 
Now, do you recollect whether John Wilson made any 
allusion at all to the statement? A. White and Wilson 
did not believe it, till an artillery man came down from 
Leith, I believe, and told them you were living well 
there. His name was Maxwell. They then came, and 
expressed to me their sorrow for disbelieving me. 

Q. Did he make the statements then in his letters ? 
A. No; I did not wish him to make any allusion to 
them. 

Q. You are quite certain as to the phrases you have 
used here to-day ? A. I have used your own words, as 
near as possible. 

Q. It was “ to organize and to arm 
your very words. 

Q. Now, can you answer this question—Can you say 
how it was that you, being in communication with Wil- 
son at the time just after he published the letter he re- 
ceived from me—how it was, that he made ne allusion 
to these facts? A. Wilson had his own way ef writing 
his letters. I had nothing to do with them. 

Q. Was it generally known that you had been tam- 
pered with in the way you have stated? A. It was ge- 
nerally known, I believe, through those whose names I 
gave you. 

Q. Did the Editor of the Glasgow Chronicle know it ? 
A. He sent a person named M'Dougal to ask me to write 
a history of the transactions. 

Q. Mr Baron Parke. When was that? A. A long 
time after—about 1824 or 1825, perhaps. 

Q. Plaintiff. Now, what did you think of me, in 
making such a proposition to you a3 you have told the 
Jury I did? A. 1 thought you had made a sad slip in 
your calculations. 

Q. Did I not shew the same prudence in making it that 
I usually did? A. 1 think not. 

Q. How d:d you come to be brought up here as a wit- 
ness? Whocalled upon you? A. I had acall from Mr 
M’Kenzie. He told me that I would be called upon, if 
the case came on. 

Q. Are you well acquainted with him? A. I never 
saw Mr M'Kenzie before that time, and did not know 
him. 

Q. Do you read the Reformer’s Gazetie? A. I have 
seen it occasionally, but never read it through. 

Q. Do you know anything of its character? A. Very 
little indeed. 

Q. Do you know whether it is read generally among 
the working classes? A. I do not know. 

Q. De you not associate with them as you used to 
do? A. No: very little. 

Q. You do not know its character?’ A. All T know 
of it is, that some have spoken very well of it to me. 

Q Do you recollect anything of another work, called 
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A. These were 








“ The Spy System,” published in twopenny nambers ? 
A. I saw the first number of it, and read a very little 
part of it. 

Q. Did you see your own name in it? A. I did: it 
was for the purpose of shewing me that, that it was 
brought to me. 

Q Can you account for the circumstance of its 
being there? A. I .annot; the report was not from me. 
Q. Nor made the statement toanybody ? A. No, 

Q. Is the statement that is there made a correct one ? 
A. [ think it is not far from the truth. 

Q. I wish to know this, whether you feel perfectly 
confident, seeing nearly eighteen years have elapsed, that 
you can speak correctly to a word ? A. To use the pre- 
cise words I dv not pretend; but that the full meaning 
and import is conveyed, is the fact, upon my oath. 

Q. Did we part ou very good terms on the occasion ? 
A. We parted as usual. When I told you not to call upon 
me again, upon such a question, you took good night, 
and walked away ; there were no angry words. 

Q. Were you aware of a commission being opened in 
Scotland in this case? A. I heard of it. 

Q. Were you summoned to attend it? A. No, I was 
not ; I got no intimation to attend. 

Q. Were you ever in London before, Mr M’ Kimmie ? 
A. Never. 

Q. Were you anxious to havea view of the metropo- 
lis? A. No; it was against my inclination that I came. 

Q. What have you been paid? A. Nothing yet. 

Q. You expect to be paid? A. Certainly; like any 
other witness. 

Q. Where are you living in town ? 
Beli’s Buildings, Salisbury Square. 

Q. Who came to town with you? A. There were 
other three witnesses and Mr M’Kenzie ; they were Wo- 
therspoon ; your ald friend, Buchanan ; and Craig. 

Q. Is it Stuart Buchanan? A. Yes. 

Q. What is he? A. I really do not know. 

Q. Did you receive a summons? A. I have one. 

Q. Did they tell you you were compelled to come ? 
A. I received the summons after coming to London. 

Q. Oh! they got you to London first; did you see Mr 
Tait when you came? A. Yes. 

Q. What did he sayto you? A. He asked after 
my health, and passed the common compliments. 

Q. Had you ever seen him before? A. I saw him in 
Glasgow ; when he told me that I would have to go to 
London upon this occasion. I said | would come, if it 
was necessary, although it was hurtful to my interests 
to leave my family; but yet I was willing enough to go. 

Q. How did he describe the action ? did he say he had 
anything to do with it ? 

Mr Baron Parke. 1 cannot allow you so much lati- 
tude—that is not a proper question, 

Mr Richmond. Very well, my Lord, I have done with 
the witness. 

Re-exramined by Mr Piatt. 

Q. You told us of some letters which appeared in the 
public papers, signed inthe names of Wilson and Rich- 
mond? A. Yes. 

Q. Look at these, and say if they are those you spoke 
of? A. I forgot my glasses in Glasgow, aud cannot 
read without them. I have tried to get a pair here to 
fit me; but have failed, 

[A pair of spectacles was here handed to the witness 
by one of the jurymen. After looking atthe letters, he 
continued, | 

(Holding up a letter,) 1 believe this first one is 
Richmond's first letter ; I saw it, and it is the same or 
very nigh it; and this second one is Wilson's; it begins 
and goes on in his style. I believe these are the letters. 
( After a considerable pause, ) I think these are the let- 
ters ; first, Richmond's letter, and then Wilson's, and 
then Richmond’s reply. 

Q. You were asked about a publication in which your 
name appeared; and you say the facts might have becn 
more correct, but they are nearly so. Was that publi- 
cation entitled “ The Exposure of the Spy System,” and 
is thatit? A. This is entitled the same; but I do not 
gee the first number, which was the ouly one | saw. 


A. At No. 7, 
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Q. Look at page 35, and seo ifthatisit ? A. Thats 
is not where my name is inteqdaced, that [ can ete. It 
is only in the first namnber that my name js introdaced. 

Q. Look at page 12, at the middie of sae page? A. Yes, 
that is it, in page 12. That is the very thing J read. 

Q. That is the first number of the book ? A. Ves it is. 

Q Are you the person named there? A. Yes, it is me. 

Q Now, Mr M'Kimmie, in the year 1816, had you an 
extensive influence, or not, with the weavers? A. I think 
I had, Sir, 

Q. Do you think, if you had listened to these proposals 
of Mr Richmond's, you could have got others to follow 
your exantple? A. Yes, I do. 

Q. What did yon earn at that time? A. From 20s, to 
25s. and 39s. a-week, at that period. 

Q. Had you a wife and children to maintain? A. Yes. 

Q. How many children? A. Five children. 

Q. At the time when Mr Richmond made these pro- 
posals to you, had you any difficulty in maintaining your. 
selfand family’ A. Very great difficulty. 

Q. And did you do so by honest iabour? A. Entirely 
so; generally from 17 to 18 hours’ labour, to make out 
the sum I have stated; and, from the state of the markets 
at the time, it did not go far. 

By a Juryman. Was any one else present at the con. 
versation between Richmond and yourself? A. 





StruaRtT Buchanan examined by Mu Scaseawt 
TALFOURD. 

[After the witness had been sworn on the Testament in 
the English manner, one of the Jurymen wished him to 
be asked whether he considered the oath, administered 
in that manner, equally binding upon him, as if he had 
been sworn in the Scotch manner. His Lordship put the 
question ; to which the witness answered, “ Equally go.” 
William M’Kimmie was then recalled, and asked the 
same question ; to which he made the like answer. The 
examination of Stuart Buchanan was then proceeded 
with. ] 

. Q. Do you live at Glasgow, when at home? A. Yea, 
ir. 

Q. I believe you are now the engine-keeper at the 
Adelphi Foundry ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. How old are you? A. Going fifty-three, Sir, 

Q. Were you, in 1816, a weaver? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you then know Mr Richmond? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. How long had you known him before 1816? 
A. From the year 1812. 

Q. What was hethen?’ A. A weaver. 

Q. Was he a weaver at Pollokshaws? A. Yee, Sir. 

Q. Do you remember his living at Glasgow in 1616? 
A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did yeu knew in what circumstances he was, in 
the latter part of 1816, in Glasgow? A, He was in want 
at the time. 

Q. Were you intimate with him, and knew from him 
whether he was able to maintain his family comfortably ? 
A. Yes. In the latter part of 18164, they were nearly in 
a state of starvation. I knew that from his wife, 

Q. But you were in the habit of seeing them? A. Yes. 
They lived exactly above where I worked. 

Q. Oh, you worked in the same house How many 
children had he to support at that time / i rep Se 

MT ee 
generally about w er 
people, and haranguing them, or making epeedbes in pub- 
li¢ houses. (4 laugh.) 

Q. Do you remember the great Glasgow Meeting, for 
Reform, in October 18167? A. Yes, Sir. ; 

Q Were you present at that meeting? A. Yes, Sir, 

Q Did you see Richmond there? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Do you remember seeing him the day after? 
A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did anything pass? A. Yeu 

Q. What was it? A. He said he was sorry that he 
did not speak upon the hustings. 

Q. Now, during the following month of > 
used you to see much of Richmond? A. I saw’him every 
day. ba Te 
Q. Daring that month of December, when you were 
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in the habit of seeing him every day, was there anything 
happened you particularly, do you remember ? A.Yes, Sir. 

Q. Be so good as tell my Lord and the Jary what it 
was. A. In the course of December, he intimated to me 
that there was such a thing as a secret association exist- 
ing in Glasgow, for the purpose of overturning the Go- 
vernment. 

Q. Well, what further did he tell you? A. He told 
me 'that, as soon as a competent number of the working 
classes had joined it, he was backed by the best gentlemen 
in the land, who would then come forward; and that 
there was plenty of money to support the matter. 

Q. Did he name any person? A. No, Sir. 

Q. Did he make the statement once only? A. Fre- 
quently, in the course of December. 

Q. Do you remember any other particular expressions 
in any of these conversations ? A. No; not in December. 

Q. Do you remember, in the beginning of January, 
meeting Richmond with-a young man named Ferguson ? 
A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What part of the month of January was that ? 
A. In the beginning. 

g: Q. Where was it that you met them? A, At the 
shop door, When I opened it, I found Richmond and 
Ferguson standing at my left hand. 

Q. Had Richmond anything in his hand? A. Yes; a 
slip of paper. 

Q. Do you recollect how large it was? A. About six 
inches square. 

Q. Did he speak to you at once? A. He put the paper 
out of my sight at first. He then said to Ferguson, 
“ There isno danger from him. I know his sentiments ; 
there is no danger of him.” 

Q. Having said that, what did he door say next? 
A. He read the contents of the paper. 

Q Do you remember the contents of that paper? 
A. Not exactly the whoie of it. I remember the object of 
it was the form of an oath or bond of union. Those who 
took it were bound to resist the Government, morallyand 
physically, as far as lay in their power. 

Q. Do you remember whether Mr Richmond described 
what it was, besides reading it? A. He told us it was 
the form of an oath or bond of union, binding all who 

took it to do all in their power to overturn the govern- 
ment. 

Q. Did he afterwards deliver the paper to you? 
A. Yes, I got it in my hand. 

Q. And did you look at it? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What did he do with it again? A. He put it in 
his right hand waistcoat-pocket. 


Q. Have you seen this book, bearing Richmond's name | 
for Richmond. 


as the author ? (Zhe Narrative.) A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Have you seen the form of an oath in it? and is that 
the same as he then read to you? A. I have seen it; and 
it is, to the best of my knowledge, the very same, 

Q. Having put it in his pocket, did anything further 
take place? A. Yes. He urged me to take the oath, as 
nothing would save the country but the working-classes 
joining in that way ; and again said he was supported 
ky the best gentlemen in the land. 

Q. Did you agree to take the oath, or refuse? A. I 
agreed to take it. 

Q. Was there any engagement made when and where 
you were to meet to takeit? A. The young man, Fer- 
guson, in Richmond's presence, proposed to take me that 
night to a place where it was to be taken, 

Q. Was it arranged where you were to see Ferguson ? 
A. He was to call upon me at the loom-shop. 

Q. Was the hour mentioned? A. No, Sir. 

Q. That was all in Richmond’s presence? A. Yes, 


Q. In the evening, did Ferguson call upon you? A. He 
did, Sir. 

Q At whathour? A. About eight o'clock. 

Q. And did you accompany him toany place? A. Yes; 
to a school-room in Tureen Street. 

Q. Did you meet any people there? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. About how many? A. Two. 


Q*The same who was afterwards tried, I believe? 
A. Yes, Sir, the same. , 

Q. Upon that occasion, when you were taken there by 
F eguson, was an oath administered to you? A. Yes, 

Q. Were you introduced to M'’Lauchlan and M’Kin. 
lay? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. How? A. He told them I had come there on pur- 
pose to take the oath. 

Q. What did they say? A. They were very well 
pleased that [ had come to do so; and M’Kinlay adminis. 
tered the oath to me. 

Q. Was that the same oath Richmond had read to you 
in the morning? A. Yes it was, as near as I can remem. 
ber. 

Q. And the same as the one set out in Richmond’s 
book? A. Yes. 

Q. Was Richmond’s name mentioned at the. time ? 
A. No, Sir. 

Q. Did you see Mr Richmond the next day after that ? 
A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Where wasthat? A. At the loom-shep, 

Q. Did he speak to you upon the subject? A. Yes, 

Q. What did he say? A. He asked me whether J 
had done what Ferguson had proposed to me the day 
before ? 

Q. What did you say? A.IsaidI had. Hesaid then, 
“ That is right. As soon as a competent number joins us, 
we shall bring the villains to their senses.” 

Q. Now, after that day, did you continue to see Rich- 
mond? A. Continually. 

Q. Upon any of those occasions, did you express any 
regret or fear, on consideration of what you had done ? 
A. I did, Sir. ’ 

Q. What answer did Richmond make to you? A. I 
told Richmond I was very much afraid that there were 
some Windsors amongst us; meaning that there were 
some of the same kind amongst us as gave evidence in 
Colonel Despard’s case. Richmond said, there was not 
the least danger; for he was supported by the greatest 
gentlemen in the land, and with plenty of money. 

Q. Did he mention any particular name? A. No, Sir. 
He often mentioned the names of Mr Kirkman Finlay 
and Mr Owen of New Lanark. 

Q. Mr Baron Parke.—He spoke generally and not par- 
ticularly of any one by name? A. Just so, my Lord. 

Q. Mr Serjeant Talfourd.—I think you said you 
worked or lived in the same house with Richmond? 
A. Yes, I worked in the loom-shop below where he lived. 

Q. Do you remember, some days after that, the post. 





man coming with a letter to Mr Richmond? A. Yes, 
I remember a man coming, and saying he had a letter 


Q. In consequence of something of that kind, you used 
those expressions about “ Windsors?” <A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. Now, having shewn some jealousy of Richmond, 
do you recollect, some few days after, his coming into the 
shop? A. Yes. 

Q. What did he say to you upon that occasion ? 
A. He inquired whether I had heard that he was account- 
ed as a Spy. 

Q. What answer did you make to that? A. I told 
him that I had. 

Q. And was that the truth? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Upon that, did he say anything, or did he go 
away? A. He protested that he was innocent : he went 
up stairs, and brought down a number of ball-cartridges, 
flints, and a turn-screw. . 

Q. What did he do with them? <A. He gave them te 
me, still protesting his innocence, 

Q. Did you look at them? A. Yes, Sir, I did. 

Q. When you had done so, what more did he say. to 
you about them? A. He told me to keep them, as they 
would suit® me; and that he was weil provided for others 
wise. Hf 
Mr Baron Parke. They would shoot you! suit you, 
you mean. A. Yes, shoot me—suit me, I mean, my 
Lord. (Laughier.) 








Q. Was one of those M’Lauchlan? A, Yes, Sir. 
Q. Was the other one M’Kinlay? A. Yes, Sir. 





* This. word suit, the witness pronounced in the Scottish Way, 


| s4oot, which caused a laugh. 
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Q. Mr Serjeant Talfourd. Did he say what they were 
for? A. Yes, he repeated his old subject, that he was 
supported by the best men in the land, and that nothing 
buat the point of the bayonet would do any good for the 
working classes. 

Q. Did he say anything particular about what was to 
be done with the ball-cartridges? A. Yes: he said they 
would suit (pronounced again shoot) me, (laughier)— 
suit me, I mean; and that arms would be provided for 
all of us, by and by. 

Q. Did you continue, after that time, and up till the 
time when the men were taken into custody at Leggat’s, 
to see Richmond occasionally? A. I saw him almost 
daily. 

Q. Did you continue to have conversations with him ? 
A. No; I was jealous of him, and kept him at a distance. 

Q. Mr Baron Parke. Did you take the ball-car- 
tridges ? A. 1 did, my Lord. 

~ Q. Mr Serjeant Talfourd. Do you remember the 
time that the parties were apprehended ?—who told you of 
it? A. My shopmate, John Nasmyth. 

Q. Did you go, along with him, to Richmond's room ? 
A. No: but I heard Richmond speak, and knew his 
voice well enough. 

Q. Oh, you, if I understand you right, went up with 
Nasmyth, but stood at the door, while he went in? A. 
Exactly so, Sir. 

Q. What did Richmond say, when Nasmyth told him 
that the committee had been taken into custody, in the 
Back Wynd? A. Richmond said, “All then is disco- 
verel ! I am done.” 

Q. Did you afterwards see the walls about Glasgow 
chatked with anything referring to Richmond? A. Yes. 

Q. What wasit? <A. ** BEwargor RICHMOND THE 
Spr.” 

q. Did it remain long? 
some places. 

Q. Do you know, how soon, after that, he left Glas- 
gow? A. In the course of two or three weeks. He did 
not appear so much after that—he kept himself much 
out of the way. 

Cross-examined by RicH MonD. 

Q. Where do you live now, Sir? A. In Gibson Street. 

Q. Are you married? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any family? A. Yes, I have. 

Q. How oldare you? A. Going 53. 

(. How long have you lived inGlasyow? A. 40 years. 

Q. What parish did you live in, twenty years ago? 
A. The Laigh-Kirk Parish. 

Q. What part of it? A. In the Gallowgate, at the 
corner of Claythorn Street. 

Q. What trade were you of ? A. A weaver. 

Q. With whom did you serve your apprenticeship ? 
A. With James M'Callum, where the Red Row now 
stands, and where you wrought yourself. 

Q. (Impudently, ) Answer my questions, Sir, and don’t 
be petulant. (Ina fierce tone,) Did you ever see me 
before Saturday, in your life Sir? A. ( With a smile 
expressive of surprise and scorn, ) Yes, hundreds of times 
have I seen you, Maister Richmond. ( Laughter. ) 

Q. Now, where did you first see me? A. In the Shaws. 

Q. When was that? A. In 1812. 

Q. Were youin the Shaws in 1812. A. Yes, and after; 
but at that time I wrought in Cross-my-loof, with Dea- 
con Campbell. 

Q Where did you go after that? A, To Anderston. 

Q. With whom did you work there? A. With Mat- 
thew Stevenson. 

Q. How long did you stop there? A. Eight or ten 
months. 

Q. Where did you go, after that? A. To Glasgow— 
the Great Dowhill 

Q. Whom did‘ you work with there? A. With James 
M’ Bain. 

Q. How long did you work with him? A. About 
twelve months. 

Q Where did you go after that? A. To the Beggar Row 
Calton ; or King Street, as it is called now. (Laughter.) 

Q. Who did you work with there? A. With James 
Fleming. 


A. Yes; for a month in 





— Ey ” 


Q. How long did you work with him? A. Several 
mouths ; but I cannot say how long. “ 

Q. Where did you go after that? A. I remained 
there, till I went upon the loom you left. 

‘Q. What year was thatin? A. 1816 

Q What time of the year was that? A. About har- 
vest; William Coll put out your web, and I followed 
upon the lovm. we 

Q. Where did I go then? A. You set up as an agent. 

Q. Whom did you work with there? A, James Nas 
myth, Matthew Turnbull, and a young man; but L 
forget his name. 

Q. Do you recollect what sort of web it was Lief ? 
A. It was a 15” narrow lawn. 

Q. Do you say, a boy ora man put out my web ? 
A. A man—you know perfectly weil it was William Coll. 
(A laugh.) 

Q. Now, Sir, was there a web left in the loom? 
A. You left one, to sell weavers’ goods that made webs 
their own, 

Q. How long did you remain there? A. Till some 
time after you deserted the place, Sir. (4 laugh.) 

Q. Do you recollect when that was? A. Jt was some- 
time in February that the people were apprehended, and 
you left in the beginning of March, in the year 1817. 

Q. You stated that you knew very well the circum, 
stances of my family in the year 1816? A. Yes. 

Q. How did you know them? A. From your wife's 
account. 

Q. How long had I been in business then? A. I 
think only a few months. 

Q. Then it is to after my being ‘n business that your 
answer applies? A. Your family were never out of dis- 
tress, whether you were weaving or acting as an agent, 

Q. Had you any opportunity of seeing the domestic 
stateof my family ? A. [ had; I was often at your house, 
conversing with your wife, and a poor broken-hearted 
woman she was with you, 

Q. Did you ever see me in my house? A. No; you 
were never there when I was. 

Q. Had you in fact any opportunity of knowing any- 
thing at all of my circumstances ? A. Only from your 
wife’s description—the miserable appearance of your 
house—and your children going about in rags, crying 
for victuals. 

Q. Do you recollect my leaving the place ? 
lect nearly the time you left. 

Q. Do you know anything about where I went to ? 
A. [could not teil where you went tu. It was impossible 
for me to know, except from hearsay. 

Q. Did you hear of my going to New Lanark ? 
did hear of that. 

Q. Did you see any furniture going away? A. [saw 
some new furniture, household furniture; but where it 
went to, I cannot say. 

Q. When did you see the furniture going? A. Just 
about the time you left, in the month of March. 

Q. Who was this Ferguson you spoke of ? A. He was 
a weaver, and his father had a shop next deor to William 
White's. : 

Q. Did youever hear any statement made by me, 
before the time you have mentioned? A. Yes, often, in 
the weaving shop. - 

Q. What didI say? A. That it was time to resist the 
damnable villanous government. - 

Q Have you any recollection about what time 
was stated? A. In December. ao 

Q. Had I had an opportunity of having much conver- 
sation with you? A. Yes, in 1816. 

Q Did you know, or did you hear an , about 
that time, relative to my going to New Lanark? A. I 
heard you speak of it yourself. 

Q Do yeu know Mr Driver of Dryburgh? A. I do 
not. 

Q Are you in the habit of going to any public house 
in Glasgow ? A. No, Sir; it will not do for me. 

Q De you know a person named Baird, kerping one 
just now? A. No, I do not recollect such a man. — 

Q@ Do ou know a man of that name keeping @ collec. 
thop? A. No, ldo not ur 4 


I recol- 


A. I 
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Q@ Have you not been in such a house, within the last 
six or eight weeks? A. Not I, Sir; not to my know- 


@ Areyonin the habit of getting intoxicated? A. I 
have been intoxicated. 

@ Are gouin thehabit? A. No, Sir; by no means. 

@ (Fiercely,) Now, Sir, in point of fact, were you 
not intoxicated in the house of a person named Baird ? 
A. No, Sirs I do not know the honse. 

@ Had you no conversation with Mrs Baird? A. No, 
Sir ; I do not know the woman. 

Q. Were you intoxicated within the last six weeks? 
A. No, Sir. 

Mr Baron Parke. These are not fair questions. 

@ Do you recollect having been intoxicated within the 
time I have mentioned? A. No, sir, I was not; I do not 
know any person of the name in Glasgow. 

Q@ Well, you recollect the time the people were arrested 
in February 1817? A. Yes, I do. 

Q You recollect the trials; did you know any of the 
parties? A. No, sir, I did not. JTronically, You were 
very kind to me on that occasion. (Laughter.) 

Q You were not at any meetings after that? A. No, 
Sir. 

Q. Did M’Kinlay say anything about what you should 
do? Did he not command you to attend meétings ? 
A. No, sit, he did not. 

Q After the trial; what passed, then? A. I heard him 
state the regret he felt at having allowed himself to be 
entrapped ; and giving great praise to the iawyers for the 
way in which they had defended him. 

@ Did you tell him the manner in which you were 
sworn? A. I did not need to tell him ; he knew perfectly 

well. 

Q. Did you tell any one else? A. Yes; I told Nesbit 
and M’Lauchlan. 

Q. Do you recollect anything having been said about 
it in the newspapers * A. I was not in the habit of read- 
ing the newspapers. I heard a great deal of talk about it, 
in the public. 

Q. Did any one come to you, about the matter? A. No. 

Q. Then you think you were very kindly dealt with, 
because there was no notice taken of you at the time ? 

A. (With an ironical smile,) 1 do, Sir. 

Q. When did you first state the circumstance of your 
receiving the oath? A. You were the very first man ; 
when I reflected on my conduct, and told you I was afraid 
there were some Windsors amongst us. 

Q. You had, then, some reason to suspect me—on what 
ground’ <A. Your going about among your neigh- 
bours, and advising them to take the oath, and you keep- 
ing yourself aloof. 

Q. Was I regularly engaged in business, all day, at this 
time? A. I don’t know how you were employed ; but, 
at the meal-time, you were always haranguing the people 
and making long speeches. (Laughter.) 

Q. (Imperiously, ) Do you, in point of fact, remember 
my coming home at meal-times, at all ? A. Yes, perfectly 
well, Maister Richmond. 

Q. To dinner, or what? A. You often took breakfast 
before you went away. (Laughier.) 

Q. How fur off was my warehouse ’ A. About half a 
uile. 

Q. Do you know whether I had a warehouse at all ? 
A. I never was in it; but 1 was told by Matthew Jenner 
you had ; and that you were so negligent of your business, 
thet you never sold one piece of his goods, and he was 
obliged te take them away from you. ( Laughter. ) 

q). Now, Sir, how long had you been in the Calton, be- 
fore this association, or bond of union, was submitted to 
you ? A. Thad been in the Calton for many years; I 
was, part of the time, up in the Gallowgate. 

Q. How long had you been, immediately before this ? 
A. I suppose about a year, or thereabouts. 

Q. ( Sternly, ) Now, Sir, upon your oath, do you swear 
that you ever heard me make any allusion to an oath or 
bend of union, or ew r saw a vestige of anything of the 
kine itt my possession? A. Yes, Sir, I do. 

@ Viu co, upon youk oath ? A. I do, most soelmnly. 

Q. What time of the day was tt? A, Im the morning. 





Q What part of the premises? A. It was not on the 
premises at all. When I came out of the shop-door, Fergu- 
son and you were standing on my left kand. . Youn had a 
slip of paper in your hand. 

Q. What! was I standing with it openly in y hand ? 
A. Yes; but. when I came forward, you turn it over, so 
that I might not see it. 

Q. Had you ever heard anything of it before ? A. From 
yourself, often. 

Q. Was that paper taken out and read to you ? A. Yes: 
you read it yourself. ‘ 

Q. Was this in an open thoroughfare, or in a retired 
place? A. It was a common thoroughfare ; but being a 
very dirty one, you will mind, few went throngh it. 

Q. Was it at the breakfast time? A. No; rather before 
that. It was about eight o'clock. 

Q. Was there no ceremony at all, but the oath taken 
out and read to you at once? A. You put it on one 
side ; and then remarked to Ferguson, that there was no 
danger, for you knew my sentiments. 

Q. Was Ferguson an acquaintance of yours? A. I had 
never seen him till that morning; but I met him fre- 
quently after. 

Q. Could you state anything of the purport of the 
paper I read? A. It was drawn out in the form of an 
oath, binding all that took it to resist the Government, 
both morally and physically. 2 

Q. When was it? A. In the beginning—the first 
week in January. 

Q. Was that paper anyway long? A. No; not very 
long ; about six inches square. 

Q. Did Ferguson make any proposition to you, when it 
was read? A. Yes; and you also. 

Q. What was it? A. After you had persuaded me to 
join it, Ferguson said he would take me to a place where 
I could take it that night. 

Q. Well, was it the same evening you went? A. Yes, 
it was; and, to the best of iny recollection, about eight 
o'clock. 

Q. Did Ferguson go with yon? A. Yes, he did. 

Q. Had you any acquaintance with the parties you met 
there? A. Yes; I knew M’Kinlay. 

Q. Did you know M’Lauchlan? A. No. 

Q. What was the introduction? A. Ferguson told them 
he brought me there for the purpose of taking.the oath. 

Q. How was it administered? A. Andrew M'Kinlay 
administered it in the same way as a Scotch oath ; holding 
up the right hand. He said the words, and I repeated 
them. 

Q. Have you ever seen it since? A. Yes 3 in your 
book. 

Q. Now, you are quite certain this was the first week 
in January? A. Quite certain. 

Q. And, when you saw the oath in my book, were you 
certain that it was the same? A. As near as I could 
remember, it is. 

Q. Did you ever take any one to take the oath? A. 
No. I reflected immediately, and refused to have any- 
thing to do with it. 

Q. Could you tell, on meeting any person, whether he 
had taken the oath ? A. Yes. We had a aign, by throwing 
the hand across the face, and griping the left ear; but I 
do not recollect it perfectly now. 

Q. Were you instructed, by these signs, to know one 
another?’ A. Yes. 

Q. Had M’Kinlay any paper? A. No; he had the 
oath on his memory. 

Q. Did you ever hear M'Kinlay say that he had ever 
spoken to me? A. ( Withgreat energy,) Yes, Sirs and 


not only that, but I have seen you and hiw speaking 


together often, and speaking to me too. 

Q. Where was tha: ? A. In the Begger Row, in the 
Calton, and in the Brick Fields. : 

Q. Was that on any particular business? A. All the 
business I ever knew you to be in; and that was politics. 
(Loughter.) 

Q Had you any knowledge of the circle in which I 
assiciated 2? A. No: not further than knowing William 
W: ite, John Nasmyth, and several others with whom 
you were acquainted. 
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Q. Were either of those you have named in the habit 
of interfering in politics? A. Oh, yea 

Q. Did Mr White ever interfere in politics? A. Oh, 
yes. 

Y. In what shape ? 
(Great laughter. ) 

Q. Come, Sir, answer my question? A. He often 
spoke about the state of the country. You know it was 
the general habit of the weavers. 

Q. Now, S.r, I put this question to you again, and for 
the last time : Do ou affirm, upon your sacred oath, that 
you saw me, in the first week in January, exhibit an oath, 
which, on the same evening, was administered to you by 
M’Kinlay? A. Yes, I do. 

Q. How long is it since you stated this publicly ? 
A. That I took the oath? Why, I stated it quite publicly 
iu 1817. 

Q. Have you seen M’Kenzie much of late ? 

I have no acquaintance with him. 

Q. What are you now? A. Anengine keeper. 

Q. What wages have you? A. 13s a week. 

Q. Have you any family? A. I have. 

Q. How did you come here? A. Mr M’Kenzie called 
upon me, and asked me if I knew anything about the 
matter. Andrew M’Kinlay introduced him to me. 

Q. Well, what did you say tohim ? A. As near as I 
can recollect, the same as I have told you. 

Q. What time was it? A. In the beginning of this 
year. 

y Q. Were you summored lately, to attend this case in 
Glasgow? A. Yes. 

Q. Do yuu know there was a Commission sitting there 
a short time ago? A. Yes. 

Q. Were you summoued to attend it ? 
not. 

Q. Then, when did you hear first that you were to be 
examined ? A. I was told so in Glasgow. 

Q. Who told youso? A. Mr M’Kenzie. 

Q. What did he say you would be paid for coming 
here? A. My wages and expenses. 

Q. Had you anything advanced? A. Yes; we had 
money to support our families during our absence. 

Q. Who came with you? A. Various witnesses. 
There was Mr Wotherspoon, Mr Craig, aud others. 

Q. How much did you get? A. £2. 

Q. Was your passage paid? A. Yes, it was. 

Q. Who paid it? A. Mr M’Kenzie. 

Q. Are you to receive anything else? A. My expenses. 

Q. Were you ever in London before? A. Yes; in 
1809. 

Q. Was it inconvenient for you to come away ?—but 
I suppose you liked the jaunt? A. No, [ cannot say I 
do. This is not the most pleasant time of the year to be 
from home. (Laug/ter.) 

Q. Now, Sir, 1 again ask you, whether, during the 
time the Commission was sitting, you did not state toa 
Mrs Baiid, that, when you were tipsy at one time, you 
had told an untrue history of the oath? A. Never. 

Q. Do you not know auy person of the name of Baird ? 
A. No. 

Q. Do you know—I ask it as a matter of history— 
that there was a person of that name hanged at Stirling ? 
A, Yes, I believe there was. 

Mr Baron Parke.—What has that to do with this 
matter ? 

Q. By the Plaintiff.—Do you know whether a brother 
of that mau’s keeps a public-house in Glasgow? A. I 
de not. 

Q. Tagain ask you, do you know a person named 
Dryburgh, a schoolmaster? A. No. 

Q Did M’Kenzie come up to town with you? A. Yes 

Q. When he called upon you, did he take down in 
writing what you told him? A. Yes: he took a note of 
it on a small piece of paper. 

Q He called upon you for the purpose of taking it 
down? A. Yes 

_Q. How long after that was it before he called upon 
you egain ?—Did he ot call upon you when the Comusis- 
sion Was sitting in Glargew? A. No, 

Q. Then, did he never call upon you between that 


A. Not in the shape you did. 


A. No. 


A. No; I was 
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time and the time he came to tell you, you wereto come. 
up here? A. Yes; he did once. 

Q. What wasthat for? A. To ask me whether! was 
correct in my statement, and if he had taken a proper 
note of it, 

Q Did you ever see Mr Tait? A. Yes: ( Looking tae 
wards Mr Tait, ) 1 see him just now. ( , . 

Q. Did you see him when youcame up? A. Yess we 
went and saw him at his lodgings. 

Q. Oh, you were addressed to him like a parcel, were 
you? A. It might be so; but it was not a “Green Bag” 
parcel, Maister Richmond.—( Great laughter.) 

Q. He did not, of course, give you any instructions as 
to what you should say? A. No, sir; no one ever gave 
me instructions upon that point but yourself.—(A laugh.) 

Q Where do you -ive? A. In Bell's Buildings, 
Salisbury Square. 

Q. On the morning you have alluded to, when you say 
you saw that paper in my hand, what was done with it? 
A. You put it in your pocket. 

Q. Then Ferguson did not take it? 
not. 

Q. Did you hear Ferguson say anything more, when 
you were guing away’ A. No; we separated altogether 
immediately upon my accerding to join the asociation. 

Q. Was Ferguson arrested? A. No, sir; he was not. 

Q. After taking the oath, and getting the signa, you 
never had any more to do with it? A. No; | knew 
only the three men I have named. 

He-examined ly Mr Senseant Tarourn. 

Q. Do you know the reason why you and Ferguson 
were not arrested ? A. I do not, sir; unless it was that 
Kichmond thought we knew too much of his private 
character. 

Q. When was it that he got the new furniture spoken 
of? A. It was just about the time he disappeared. 

Q. You have been asked about his going to New Lan- 
ark ; When was that? A. It was about the latter end of 
1816, when he told us himself, he was going to be factor 
at Mr Owen's. 

Q. Had you any conversations with M'Kinlay about 
what Richmond had said? A. Often. 

Q. Were they upon the same subject, and relating to 
what passed in January 1817? A. Yes, they were; most 
distinetly. 

Bya Juryman.—Q I think you stated that you knew 
some of Mr Richmond’s acquaintances: Were any of them 
taken up on the 22d February? A. Not any of them. 


A. No, he did 


Ropert Crate, examined by Mr Piatt. 

Q. Mr Craig, are you a weaver, residing near Glas. 
gow? A. Yes 

Q. Is Parkhead the name of your place? A. Yes 

Q Whatis yourager A. 58. 

Q. Do you remember the cireamstance of public meet- 
ings in Glasgow in 1816? A. Yeu 

Q. Did you attend any of those meetings? A. Yes 

Q Did you see Mr Richmond at any of them? A. Yeu 
I remember meeting him in December, in that year, 

Q Was it in the beginning or end of December? A. I 
cannot be positive as to the date; but | think is was near 
the beginning. 


Q Do you remember the Thrashgreve Meeting? 
A. Yes 

Q Was it before or after that meeting? A. It was 
shortly after. 


Q How long? A. | am not quite exact as to dates; 
but | think it was in December. 

Q In what part of Glasgow did you weet him ? In 
the Trongate, just a liule above the statue of King Wile 
liam. 

Q Do you remember how he addressed you on that 
oceasion? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. How was it? A. He laid bis hand on my shoulder, 
and said, “ Is this pou, Mr Craig?” (4 laugh.) I te. 
coguived him, and acknowledged it was we As we had 
formerly been scquats.ted, the usual greeting took » 
He said he had beard | had been attending some wf | 

bad Where 
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Q. What were these public meetings for? A. Some of 
them were for applying for the parish allowance, and 
others of them for petitioning for Parliamentary Reform. 

Q. Well, what further did he say? A. I said I did not 
think so. He replied, Was I not aware that something 
more efficient vught to be done? I said, Perhaps I might 
be aware of that, or think so; but that, at the time, I 
was in favour of the public meetings, and thought they 
Were necessary. 

* Q. Did you two afterwards adjourn to Elliot's tavern ? 
A. Yes. 

Q Did you take some refreshment there, together ? 
A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. During the time of it, did Richmond express him- 
self in any way, about these meetings? A. The subject 
on which we had been speaking was continued ; and a 
kind of argument took place between us; Mr Richmond 
insisting on the necessity of something wore efficient than 
public meetings, to benefit the nation, and that the voice 
of the people should be carried into effect in some other 
way than by public meetings or petitions. 

* QQ. Well, what further? A. He again said, was I not 
aware that something of a more efficient kind was in 
operation ? I said, 1 was not aware of that. 

Q. Mr Baron Parke. Was that true? were you not 
aware of it? <A. I was not, my Lord, aware that any- 
thing of the kind was in operation. 

Q. Mr Platt. Well, what more? A. Richmond said, 
he could assure me that something was in operation ; and 
men of the very first respectability were taking an active 
part in it; and ample means were in readiness to put it 
in execution. 

Q. Did he mention the names of any persons? A. Yes; 
Mr Kirkman Finlay, MrFrancis Jeffrey, and Mr Cock burn. 

Q. Did he mention any others as well as those? A. He 
did mention some others; but I do not recollect them. 

Q. Did he give you any advice as to what you were to 
do? <A. No, not properiv. He said it was my duty to 
take a part in those efficient measures; and if I would 
call upon him at any time, he would have me introduced. 

Q. Do you fecollect any thing further that passed at 
that time’ A. There was a great deal of conversation ; 
but I do not recollect what it was. 

Q. Did you go with him to be introduced? A. No. 
I said I would think of it. ( Laughter. ) 

Q. Do you remember meeting him again in Glasgow ? 
A. Yes, about ten days afterwards. 

(. Where was that? A. In Bell Street. 

Q. Was a person named Brown there, at the same time ? 

. Yes. 

: Q. Were there any other persons but you there? 
A. There was a gentleman along with them, when I first 
saw them, but I did not know him. 

Q. Were those three persons in company? A. Yes, 
they were. 

Q. Were you on the same side of the street? <A. No. 
I was on the opposite one ; but Richmond crossed over. 

Q. Did he come alone? Did he leave the other per- 
sons behind him? A. He left them behind him. 

Q. When he came up, what did he say? A. After 
the common salutations, he asked me whether I had 
been thinking of what he~had told me on a former 
occasion. I said, I had, a little. He asked if I had come 
to a decision. 1 said, Not as yet; I had thought a little 
about it, but had not yet decided. He said, [ was a 
damned fool for not having come to a decision; the matter 
was in high operation, and that I ought to take a part in 
it: that he would seriously advise me to do so; and beg- 
ged that I would call upon him to-morrow, and he would 
inform me all about it; that the numbers were still 
increasing; and again mentioned the respectability of 
those who were at the head of it; that they were very 
respectable, and had the conmand of plenty of money ; 
and there was no doubt but that the attempt would be 
carried to perfection, and he believed the numbers 
amounted to 100,000 ; and, again laying his hand upon 
my shoulder, he insisted that I would seriously consider 
of the matter, and call upon him. I said, Very well, 
Sandy ; I will ‘hink about it. (Laughter.) 

Q. Did you ever call upon him? A. No, never. 








Q. Did you know Richmond long before this? A. 1 
knew him from 1811. 

Q. Do you remember of M’Kiniay and other persons 
being arrested? A. Yes. 

Q. Before that, had Richmond been very well off in 
the world, or poor? A. From the period of the trial of 
the weavers for combination in 1813, I had known but 
very little of Richmond, except from hearsay, until ‘the 
time he returned from his outlawry ; I did not see him, 
but I understood he was in very poor circumstances. 

Q. Well, when did you next see him after 1813? 
A. I think I saw him only once, till the encounterin 
December 1816. ’ + 

Q. Now, did you ever see any of the walls in Glasgow 
chalked? A. Yes. 

Q. About what time was that? A. It was immediate. 
ly after February 1817, when Mr M’Kinlay and the 
others were arrested. 

Q. What wasit ? A. BEwarRE or RICHMOND THE SPY. 

Cross-examined by the PLAINTIFF. 

Q. How long is it, Mr Craig, since -you stated the 
circumstances you have now related, to anybody ? 
A. I cannot precisely say, Sir. 

Q. Where are you living now ? A. At Parkhead. 

Q. What are you earning a-week 2? A. From 6s to 
7s. a-week. 

Q. What family have you? A. I have two daughters 
at present at home, and a number of others married. 

Q. Do you remein ber the circumstances that occurred after 
the contest of the association question in 1813? A. Yes. 

Q. You say you have not seen me for some time—lI sup- 
pose you allude to the period of my leaving? A. I do 
not recollect seeing you much till after 1816. 

Q. When was the first time, as far as you recollect, 
that you saw me, after my return to Scotland? A. I 
could not say; for I never took any note of it in my 
mind. I recollect, however, that you told me you were 
getting an engagement with Mr Owen. 

Q. is your memory perfectly accurate with respect to 
the circumstances of that time? A. Some of them made 
a greate’ impression on my mind than others. 

Q. Did you ever see me after 1816? A. Not till 1820 
or 1821. 

Q. Where did you see me then? A. In Muirhead’s 
public-house in the Trongate. 


Q. Where was I going? <A. You said you had just’ 


come from Edinburgh. 

Q. Who was with you? A. M’Kimmie and others. 

Q. Was that meeting accidental? A. Yes, it was. 

Q. What passed on that occasion? <A. Oh, I cannot 
mind all. I mind well your wringing your hands and 
saying, ** What can minister to a mind diseased?” 
(Laughter.) 

Q. Do you remember my saying, the circumstances 
would soon come to be better known? A. Yes: you said 
you were going to publish them. 

Q. Now, Sir, you have related what passed in 1816— 
are you quite correct as to the time? A. I am quite cer- 
tain as to the month, but not as to the days. 1 took no 
notes of dates in my mind. 

Q. Aye, dates are ticklish things for such a witness as 
you. What was the state of the country at that time ? 
A. It was, as far as I knew, very tranquil; but there 
was a good deal of distress, and meetings were being held 
for the purpose of getting aid from the parishes, and an 
extensiou of the franchise. 

Q. Do you know that the distress was so great that a 
public subscription was set on foot? A. Yes; 1 believe 
there was. ' 

Q. Was not the distress very severe, before the sub- 
scription was set a-going? A. Very severe. i 

Q. Was there a good deal of excitement in the public 
mind, in consequence of that distress? A. I don’t know 
exactly what is meant by excitement. There were meet- 
ings held, in order to find out the cause. Some thought 
it was from one cause, and others thought it wight arise 
from another. 

Q. Do you recollect whether that state of distress of 
the working classes was the topic of our conversations; 
because I want to know what you nean by the allusivns 
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you have made respecting the two conversations you had 
with me? A. ‘he topic of your conversation was as to 
the state of the government. 

A. What do you mean by that? A. It was as to the 
rights of the people in the government of the country. 

Q I want to know exactly your meaning? A. I tell 
you that it was understood between us. You said public 
meetings for reform were all damned nonsense. (Laughter. ) 

Q Were petitions in the act of heing prepared to be 
presented to Parliament, in favour of reform? A. Yes; 
they were for the purpose of obtaining universal suffrage 
and annual parliaments. 

Q. Were you friendly to those questions ? A. Yes. 

Q. Were your sentiments well known? A. Yes. 

Q. You had been a delegate to the general committee 
of the association of the weavers, which led to the action 
before the Session? A. Yes. 

Q. You were well known in your own district ? A. Yes. 

Q. At the time I am speaking of, had you taken any 
active part in favour of reform? A. Yes. 

Q. What had you done? A. I had moved some resolu- 
tions, at public meetings for reform. 

Q. Had you been active, in any other character, upon 
that subject? A. No. 

Q. Do you remember what state your district was in ? 
A. Yes; it was quiet. 

Q. Did you draw up the petition, upon the occasion of 
the meeting in your district ? A. I acted as a member of 
the committee. 

Q. Had you always been very moderate in the expres- 
sion of your feelings upon the subject? A. As far as I 
can judge of myself, I was. 

Q. You were friendly to universal suffrage: were you 
at the Thrushgrove meeting? A. Yes. I took no ac- 
tive part in the meeting. I was there merely as one of the 
audience, 

Q Did the folk of Parkhead petition separately, or 
collectively, on that occasion ? A. We petitioned along 
with the Barony Parish of Glasgow. 

Q. You went as far as any other part of the country, 
upon the occasion? A. Yes. 

Q. Had you any deputies sent to Glasgow from Park- 
head, for the purpose of forming a general corresponding 
society? <A. No, Sir. 

Q. You were not yourself a delegate for that purpose ? 
A. No. 

Q. No injury can now arise from your answering this 
question :—Did you belong to any of the unions in 1818 
and 1819? <A. Yes. 

Q Did you take an active part? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you take an active part in the meetings for re- 
form in those years? A. Yes. 

Q. In point of fact, were you not very active at these 
meetings? A. As active as my abilities would admit. 

Q. You were a member of the political unions of 1819 ? 
A. Yes; but there were no secrets in them—all was 
open. What you recommended to me in 1816, wasa 
secret conspiracy to overturn the government. 

Q. Was there any allusion to any specific subject, mn 
any one of the conversations you have spoken to? 
A. Yes, there were allusions ; for, as I have already said, 
we understood each other very well. It was distinctly 
understood that we were to use physical force to overturn 
the government. , 

Q Did you require to be urged on by me? A. No; not 
to do that which was right; but if to do evil, I would 
require to be urged on by you or some other demon.— 
(Immense laughter.) 


Q. You did not consider, then, that there was any evil ' 


in the measuresof 1819? A. No; notin those in which 


I was engaged. 

Q Were you taken into custody? A. Yes, I was. 

Q. How happened that? A. By mistake, I believe. 

‘Q. How leng were you in custody? <A. About four 
weeks, 

QA very disagreeable mistake, I should think. 
A. (Myily.) Yes, rather. 

Q. Do you recollect whether you asked me, how I was 
doit.z myself, atter the difficulties you knew I had been 
drawp into by the outlawry? A. I suppose 1 was then 
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not under any necessity; for you had your name up as a 
commission-agent in the Trengate; and I thought, of 
course, you were well off, by having it in such a respect- 
able part of the city. 

Q. | was always respectable in dress, at that time? 
A. Yes ” 

Q. Did you ever see me otherwise than respectable ? 
A. You were always like another weaver. (Laughier.) 
You were ore of the select committee, and were paid for 
that; therefore yon could look a little better than others. 

Q. You did not know me before ; and therefore could 
not know, that, by being on that committee, I was a con- 
siderable loser? A. No. I think you were not; or you 
would not have continued on it. (4 laugh.) 

Q. Did you ever mention the circumstances you have 
detailed to-day ? A. Yes; I spoke of them te some of my 
friends. 

Q And you heard the names of Mr Jeffrey and Mr 
Cockburn, along with that of Mr Kirkman Finlay. 
A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Now, sir, did you understand that any allusion to 
Messrs Jeffrey and Cock burn applied, or did not apply, to 
the friendship they had shewn to me individually ? 
A. If I am permitted to tell how I took it, I would say, 
that you knew well how high they both stood in the opi- 
nions of the weavers at that time, and that you mentioned 
their names in order to influence us. (Sensation.) 

Q. Well, do you know any of the circumstances under 
which I got reponed against my sentence of outlawry ? 
A. No. I do not. 

Q. Did you know they were counse: for me on that 
occasion ? A. No. They were counsel for the weavers 
whe stood their trial ; but you absconded. ( Laughter.) Per- 
haps they might be counsel for you, when you came back. 

Q. Do you mean to say that their names were used to 
countenance the appeal to resistance? A. That was my 
opinion. ( Renewed sensation.) 

Q. You say you knew a good deal of me; did you not 
think it right to ask me particularly what I meant? 
A. No. After you was denounced by the weaving body, 
I did not think it worth my while. You know it was 
generally considered that you had betrayed them. I 
know you assisted Mr Kirkman Finlay, in the election 
at Rutherglen, against the popular opinion, and had a 
great deal of communication with him, without yrs 
sent by the body. (Renewed sensation. 

Q. Have you read a book called “ Richmond's Narra- 
tive?” A. Yes 

Q. Have you seen the facts relative to that election in 
it? A. No, I have not. 

Q. Was not the immediate result of the indictments 
the trial and conviction of all those who stood their trial, 
and that all who were adv.sed to run away were out- 
lawed? A. Yes. 

Q. Was 1 excluded from that extreme measure ? 
A. No. I believe you were outlawed. 

Q Then, did I receive any benefit frem it? A, Ne. 
I only know you were not Jong away; and when you 
came back, you got off very easily. 

Q Was that in 1815 or L616? A. I do not remember 
the dates. I remember the special facts. 

Q. Did you not know that I was in great distress, in 
consequence of the outlawry? A. Yes, 1 heard you say 
so; and J believed it. 

Q. And you really understood that Messrs Jeffrey and 
Cockburn were two of the respectable men alluded to by 
me? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever stated in public what I did in 1616? 
A. I never stated it at a public meeting, but often in a 
cowpany of friends. 

Q. You used to write for the newspapers—did you not ? 
A. Sometimes. 

Q. Did you ever write to them about me? A. Yea 

Q When wasthat? A. After your Narrative came 
out. 

Q. Did you state all you knew of me, then? A. No, 
I did not, . 

Q. Why not? A. Because there was not room in the 
pape todo se. (Laughter. , 
KcQ Have you ever seen Mr Prentice? A. Me 
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Q. Or a man named M’Dougal? A. Yes, I have seen 
him. 

Q. He is asort of gatherer of all sorts of slander—is he 
not? A. He was what is called a Reporter. 

Mr Baron Parke. This really is a waste of time. 

Mr Richmond. My lord, I am very sorry to be 
placed in such a situation. It is as painful to me as to 
any one. I cannot get direct answers. 

Mr Baron Parke. You cannot complain of not get- 
ting direct answers from this witness, at least. 

[A sheet of the Glasgow Chronicle was put into the 
hands of the witness. ] 

Q. Is that the letter you wrote on the occasion you 
have alluded to? A. Yes it is, I think, verbatim. 

Q. You don’t mention anything of these conversations 
init? A. No. 

[The witness wished to see the letter; and the plaintiff 
seemed desirous of examining him upon it without his 
being allowed to see it. The plaintiff wished to withdraw 
the paper: but to that Mr Serjeant Ta/fourd object- 
ed. Mr Baren Parke to the plaintifj— You can- 
not withdraw it now. You have asked questions upon 
it ; therefore it must be put in.”” Richmond reluctantly 
complied. It was dated the 5th April 1825. Mr Craig's 
letter was read by Mr Walon, the marshal. ] 

Q. Richmond. Waving heard the whole of the letter 
read, does it recall itto your recollection? A. Yes. 

Q. Then, tell me why not a word was said about these 
alleged conversatious? A. Merely because of the length 
to which it would have gone. 

Q. Why, when trying to inculpate me, did you take a 
third party ? A. Merely because I thought it the strong- 
est case. Biggar’s I thought the most important case. 
That was the only reason why I gave it. 

Q. Did you consider that stronger than a direct com- 
munication from me, that there were 100,000 men ready 
totakeup arms’ A. Yes, I did at the time. 

Q. Did M’Dougal tell you, after that letter had ap- 
peared, that Mr Prentice would be glad to bave any other 
statewent A. No. 

Q. What did he call upon you for? A. To shew me 
a copy of the letter, and to ask me whether it was correct 
or not. 

Q. Did you tell him you knew any more of the mat- 
tery <A. Yes. 

Q. Did he take notes of it? A. Yes, he did; because 
he said he was going to write a Histury of the Spy 
System ! 

Q. Permit me to ask you, how you knew there was 
only about a dozen of people in the concern altogether ? 
A. From all that I could learn, and I made particular in- 
quiry of those who were connected with it. Among 
others, I asked Robert Combe, who was arresied with the 
others, in the Wynd. 

Q. How long is it since you had communication with 
the parties who have brought you up to Londen? When 
did you communicate to them the facts you have stated 
to-day ¢ <A. I think itis from six to eight months since. 

Q. Whom did you make itto? A. Mr M’Kenzie. 

Q. Did you go ww him, or did lhe come toyou? A. He 
came to me. 

Q. Did he say for what purpose he came to inquire ? 
A. Yes. He said it was because you had brought an 
action for a libel, and they wanted to know the truth. 

Q. And you told him? <A. Yes. 

Q. Had you any further coumunication after that 7 
A. Yes. 

Q. When was that? A. It was some time before the 
commission sat in Glasgow, when IT had a communication 
with Mr M’Kenzie, Mr Tait, and another gentleman I 
did not know. 

Q. Did they call upon you? A. Yes, at my own house. 

Q. Did they tell you, you would have to come to 
London? A. No. they said I would be examined. 

Q. They did no: pretend to tell you what you should 
say? A. No: there was no need for that. 

Re examined by Mr Piatt. 

Q. I see this letter appeared in the ‘* Glasgow Chro- 
nicle”’ on the Sth Apil 1825. Was Biggar then living ? 
A. I think he was, but I couid not be positive. 





Q Is he since dead? A. I heard so, about half a-year 
ago. 

Q. Were you well known among the weavers in 1816 ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Had you considerable influence among them ? 
A. Yes, about Parkhead. 

Q. Do you think, if you had been induced to join the 
conspiracy, others would have followed your example? 
A. Yes, I think a great many would. 

Q. You have said you werein custody—when was that ? 
A. In 1819. 

Q. How did you come out ? A. On bail. 

Q. You said you supposed it was by mistake; were 
you ever troubled after? A. No. 


Mr JouHw MILLER examined by Mr SERJEANT 
TALFOURD. 
Q. You are a bookseller and publisher in New Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars? <A. I was, in 1824. 
Q. Did you publish this book? (The Narrative) 
A. Yes. 
Q. For Mr Richmond? A. Yes, at his desire. 


Mr DAVID PRENTICE examined by Mr SERJEANT 
TALFOURD. 

Q. I believe, Mr. Prentice, you live in Giasgow ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Are you the editor of the Glasgow Chronicle there ? 
A. Yes Tam; and have always been, since it was first 
started. 

Q. Howlong Lave you beenso? For twenty-three years. 

Q. Did you know Mr Richmond in 1816? <A. Yes. 
He was introduced to me by Alexander Stevenson, as a 
man able to give me some information about the theft 
of weft by the weavers. 

Q. Did he at any time tell you of an engagement he 
had made with Mr Owen? A. Yes, towards theend of 
1816, he teld me, that Mr Owen, at the recommendation 
of Mr Finlay, had offered him a situation as assistant 
schoolmaster. He consulted me, because he thought £50 
a-year rather a sinall salary. 

Q. Do you remember the time in February, when 
some persons were apprehended for traitorous practices ? 
A. Yes, 1 remember it very well. 

Q. Do you remember seeing anything chalked on the 
walls of Gla-gow at that timer A. Yes; I saw, in 
going from home to the office, the walls chalked, in as 
large characters as Dr Eady employs here, with the words, 
“ BEWARE OF RICHMOND THE Spy!” 

Q. Did you see him on thatday? A. Yes; I met 
him, while on my way to the office, on the street. He 
evidently wished to pass me without observation. How- 
ever, I went over to him, and said, “ Richmond, what is 
that?” He said, “Oh, 1 don’t know.” I then asked 
him if it was crue; to which he answered, “* No.” I then 
said to him, “Go immediately and make an affidavit 
that itis false; and bring it to me, and i will publish it 
for you: otherwise, you will be kicked and spit upon, 
wherever you go.” He went away, saying he woud go, 
and do so; but I have not seen him since, until last 
S.iturday. 

(4 letter was put into the witness’ hands.) 

Q. Whose writing is that? A. If is the handwriting 
of Richmond. It was put into my hands by John Wilsun. 
(‘fhe witness was shewn other two letters.) One of these 
is written by Richmond, and the other by Johu Wilson, 

Q. Were all of these letters inserted in your paper ? 
A. I cannot suy, from these. If you will give me the 
file of the paper, I can tell you. (The file was in court.) 

Q. Had you any conversation with Richmond, before 
the arrest of the partis in February? A. Richmoud 
was in the habit of calling at my office, and tellmg we 
what the state of the working classes was; aud then he 
always stated that he held the same views of general 
m; tters as I did, and deprecated all sorts of violence. 

Q. You knew M'Lauchlan? <A. ibere was a man of 
that name that was one of Richmonds victims. I did 
not know bim betore that. 

Q. Now. Me Prentice, was any action ever brough, 
against you for the insertion of these letters? A. I ior 
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get whether there was any brought or nor. JT gota letter 
from a lawyerin Edinburgh ; but it was never followed 
up with any proceedings. ° 

Q. You heard no more of it? A. No, never. We 
heaid no more about it. 

Cross-examined by the Plaintiff 

Q. About what time, Mr Prentice, do you say that I 
mentioned to you that I was going to New Lanark ? 
A. It was towards the end of 1816. It might be in No- 
vember or December. 

Q. Did you make a request to me, or did I offer to 
give a stutement of the state of the working classes ? A. It 
is very likely that I might mske the request, from what 
you stated. 

Q. Did you not know that I had been placed in such 
a situation that I would know a great deil about them ¢ 
A. No; I knew nothing whatever of it then. But I 
remember your writing letters about the distressed state 
of the weavers. You said it was so much so, that they 
were obliged to make a part of their living by stealing the 
weft, to the amount, in a year, of L.500,000 ; which they 
considered as a great calumny. 

Q. Had any others called the public attention to the 
distress ? A. Yes, a great many, a number; and, amongst 
others, I had done so repeatedly myself. It was the con- 
stant theme of the paper. 

Q. When did the distress begin? A. At the end of 
the war. 

. Did you know that I had been in business in 1816 ? 
A’ I knew it from yourself. You told me you had begun 
“it, under the patronage of Mr Kirkman Finlay. 

Q. Did I say nothing of Mr Jeffrey? A. Yes, you said 
you were introduced by Mr Jeffrey to Mr Finlay, and that 
he was doing everything in his power for you. 

Q. Did no other circumstance occur to you, to satisfy 
you I was in business? A. No; I never heard of any. 

Q. Do you remember offering me a cash-account, in 
order to enable me to buy cotton-yarn? Is not that a 
circumstance by which you must have known it? 
A. No; for you described yourself as in the very greatest 
distress. It was a matter of mere humanity on my part. 

Q. Were any yarns taken, on your letter of credit ? 
A. I think not. I had nothing to pay, at any rate. 

Q. Mr Baron Parke. To what extent was the letter 
of credit? A. L.20, I believe. 

Q. Plaintiff; Do you not recollect an account being 
owing when f[ left Glasgow? A. I donot. I wasnever 
called upon to pay any. 

Q. Had you any acquaintance with Mr Owen? A. I 
knew him, but that was all. 

Q. Had you any correspondence with him? A. Yes, 
often. 


(The Plaintiff wished to produce a letter from Mr Owen, 
in order to shew that it was ridiculous to suppose that 
he was only to receive from him 450 a-year. As it 
was not proved, defendants’ counsel objected, and the 
letter was withdrawn. Mr Owen was in Court.) 


Q. Did you give very ready insertion to all letters 
about me, after 1816? A. Yes; to every important one. 

Q. Did you not take some pains to collect them? 
A. No, I did not. 

Q. Did you not give instructions to M’Dougal to do 
so? A.JIdid not. I did not think it necessary. The 
whole matter was developed at first. 

Q. Did it not occur to you to apply to Messrs Jeffrey 
and Cockburn upon the matter? A. That is not my way 
of doing business. I could not be so impertinent as to 
refer to them, upon any such a business. 

Q. Were you not fully aware that these letters were 
not written to Wilson for publication?’ A. UT don't 
know. They were given to me for publication ; and I 


‘asked no more about it. 


Richmond sat down. The witness said, “ May I 
take these letters (the originals) with me?” 
Mr Serjeant Talfourd. No. We are not done with 
them yet. 
Mr Prentice. You must not lose them: for I am 
fay to present them tothe Glasgow Museum. (4 
he) 





WILLIAM WoTHERSPOON cramined by Mr Piatt. 

Q. I believe you resde in Great Hamilon Street, 
Giasgow ? A. I da. 

Q. What is your business? A. Making and selling 
weavers’ materials. 

Q. In 1816, were you one of the Calton commistee fur 
reform? A. I was. 

Q. Did you take an active interest in the proceedings ? 
A. I did. 

Q. Had you known Mr Richmond before that time ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. When had you known him? A. I knew him 
since 1812. 

Q. Was that the time of the strike among the weavers ? 
A. Yes; I was then one. 

Q. In 1816, were your meetings for the purpose of 
petitioning parliament, open meetings ? A. All open. 

Q. Were two persons, of the names of Campbell and 
M'Kinlay, of that committee? A. Yes 

Q. Did M'Lauchian attend? A. Yea. 

Q. Do you remember Campbell and M'Lauchlan 


becoming intimate with Richmond ? A. Yes. I remember 
them being im his prescnce. 


Q. Were they very intimate * A. Yes; I know that they 
became perfectly intimate. 

Q. After that intimacy had commenced, did you ob. 
serve any change in their conduct A. I did. 

Q. What was the change you observed ? A. There was 
a desire, upon their part, to have private meetings, so that 
they might adopt more efficient means than petitioning, 

Q. Did they, at the meetings, avow that object ? A, Yes, 
frequently ; might after night. 

Q. Did you support or oppose them ? A. I opposed 
them with all my might. 

Q. Was Richmond present when you opposed them ? 
A. No. 

Q. Did youever attend any secret meetings? A. Never. 

Q. Do you remember the night on which the signa- 
tures were to be attached to the petition ? A. I do, 

Q. Do you remember when about that was? <A. It 
behoved to be the latter end of December, or very early 
in January, as our meeting was on the 7th Decembeyv. 

Q. Was it to be signed at the house of Strang ? 
A. The papers for the signatures were distributed about, 
and were gathered into Strang’s house. 

Q. Do you remember, when you entered the doer of 
Strang's house, seeing Richmond? A. I saw M’Kinlay, 
M’Lauchlan, and Richmond, in a room by themselves. 

Q. Was that room near the door? A. It was. 

Q. Did Richmond address you? A. When I entered 
Strang’s, I said to him, “Ic is a good night.” Imme. 
diately that my voice was heard, Richmond's door was 
thrown open, and I was invited into his presence. 

Q. What did he say, then? A. He asked what good I 
expected to spring fiom petitioning? I ssid—In the 
meantime, I did not expect much good; as I considered 
the country w.s not sufficient!y alive to the importance 
of the matter, and was not ready to discharge that duty ; 
but, if it was persevered in deliberately, I expected much 
good from it. Richmond then said, it was all damned 
humbug—mere procrastination. Then he referred to 
those who were managing the Glasgow petition; they 
were Messrs Lang and Turner, who, he said, were merely 
amusing the people, to effect their own worldly ends 
The country was now in such a state, that nothing but 
physical force could effect amelioration to man. Revolu- 
tion was absolutely necessary. He knew it; for, of late, 
he had been corresponding with the highest, the best, and 
the most influential of the pation; and that was now 
their opinion. He knew a damned sight better than we 
could possibly know ; and, if such an organization was 
formed among the working classes, which they were anx- 
iously waiting for, they would shew themeclves, and come 
forward; and he knew that there would be no means 
awanting, nor any lack of skill, in conducting the matter 
to success. 

Q Did you, thereupen, make any remark? A. 1 did. 

Q What did you say to him? A. I said, Whatever 
his opinion might be, these were net the sentiments I 
held. I had always put more confidence in, and thought 
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that moral suasion would effect more good than physical 
furce; and that I did not expect that he would have 
uttered such sentiments in my presence; and begged him 
not to do so again. I then rose and left the room. 

Q. Now, do you remember having any conversation, 
previous to that time, which gave you an opinion of Mr 
Richmond? A. I do. 

Q. How long before that conversation? A. I cannot 
say. It was in an argument, in a weaver'’s shop, upon 
the causes and influences of the loss of trade ; when he 
declared to me, that, if he thought he was doomed to 
work at the loom all his life, he would take a knife and 
cut his throat, or a rope and hang himself. (A laugh. ) 

Q. Now, from the time you saw Richmond at Strang’s 
house, until the trial of M’Kinlay, did you again see 
Richmond? A. No, I did not. 

Q. Did you see him atter the trial ? 
Sabbath day. 

Q. Wis that the day after the trial ? 
in July 1817. 

Q. Did ou speak to him on that occasion? A. I did. 

Q. Where did you see him ? A. I met him on the shore 
at Leith, accidentally. 

Q. Who was with you at the time? A. Mr Strang, 
Mr M’Millan, and an Edinburgh man whom TI did not 
know. 

Q. Did you point out Richmond to them? A. I did. 

Q. Did you then go up to him? A. We did. 

Q. Did you address yourself to him? <A. I did. 

Q. What did you say? A. I said. I did not expect to 
see him at that place; but that I had expected to see him 
at the trial. 

Q. Were you at the trial ? A. Yes. I was examined for 
the prisoners, as an exculpatory witness. 

Q. What did he say tothat? A. I said, I expected to 
see! uo at the trial. He said, ** By the by, how has that 
hu-ness gone?” T considered it was in a sneering man- 
ner, and said, * You need not ask that question ; you 
know it.” He said, “ Why, yes, I believe I co.” He then 
tauntingly said, had they taken his advice, the result 
would have been very different. ‘ 

Q. Who did you suppose he meant by “ they ? 
A. The crown lawyers. I said, “ Why, Sandy, I «expected to 
have seen you yesterday at the trial; but you seem not to 
have the courageof your friends, Oliver and Castles, whoap- 
peared in Court with the robes of blood upon their backs.” 
He stood aghast—I said again, “ Sandy, this has surely 
been « good paying job; for, when you were in the Calton, 
your little ones could not come out for dirc and rags.” 
He had then one in each hand, dressed in green shoes, 
and everything else very elegant. Ile turned, and went 
away haughtily, saying, “ 1 don’t care a damn fer you.” 
And neither did F for him, That finished our correspond- 
ence. (Laughter.) 

Q. Did you observe the walls marked with anything 
after the trial ? 

Mr Baron Parke.—Is not that already sufficiently 
proved 2?—After a short pause, his Lordship said, ‘* Go 


, 


A. Yes, on a 


A. Yes. It was 


, 


’ 
on. 

Richmond, (who had been on his fee’.) My Lord, 
with such witnesses, I cannot do anything. T co not 
think it necessary to ask this one a single question. I 
now propose, with the utmost respect, that, as the defen- 
dants are going to read part of my book, the whole of it 
being in evidence, it should al! be read. I do not see that 
justice can be done by reading detached passages. I think 
it should all be read. 

Mr Baron Parke. What! the whole of this book ? 

Richmond. In the opening for the detendants, the 
circumstances were garbled. The case is to ine of the 
very utmost importance; and as the book is now proved 
and in evidence, I submit that it should be read. 

Mr Baron Parke. The defendants will read such 
parts as they propose; and you will have an opportunity 
of reading any part you wish, in connection with the 
part selected by them. 

Richmond, (to Serjeant Talfourd and Mr Piait.) 
What are you going to do with the Commission 

Mr Serjeant Talfourd. Nothing. Fou reudered it 
abortive, and of no use. 


Mr Baron Parke, to Richmond.—You did not join in 
it; and therefore you cannot force them to put it in. 


Mr Walton, the judge’s marshal, then read the fol- 
lowing passages from Richmond's narrative :— 

For the Defendants —From age 41,“ To get out of 
the jurisdiction,” down to * Tapytied to Mr Camptell 
of Blythswood,” page 42. 

For the Plaintffi—krom pave 44, “ Thad suffered 
much from anxicty,’’ to © iu a very flattering manner,” 
page 47. 

For the Defendants.—From pase 56. “ Mr Finlay 
continued,” to “the end of i816."° | But it may not be 
amiss to give the three sentences immediately preceding. 

‘*[ Alexander Maconochie, Esq. now L.grd Meadowbank, 
was Lord Advocate, and the late James Wedderburn, Esq. 
Solicitur-General fur Scotland. ‘Tlhise two officers, but 
more immediately the former, have the sheriffs of counties 
under their control, and are responsible for the preserva. 
tion of the public peace. Being but lately appointed to 
office, they had very ijittle experience ; and uo very high 
opinion was entertained of their capability, either by the 
ministry or the local magistracy. Rovert Hamilton, Esq. 
Sheriff Depute of the county of Lanark, had a good dis- 
position, but was in bad health; aud did not possess 
the general qualifications and activity to be efficient 
in such @ situation, particularly in dificult times; and 
the Lord Provost for the time being, with the whole 
Magistrates of Glasgow, was equally inedicient.] Mr 
Finlay continued to occupy a seat in the Housecof 
Commons: all the magistrates looked up to him and 
were under his influence. Ue filled no official civil 
situation, but, in consequence of the general imbeci- 
lity, im coujunction with J. Redde, Esq. advocate, 
assessor for the city, he had, de fucto, the whole local 
government 3 and, in addition to the regular channel of 
Communication with the law officers of the Crown, cor- 
responded directly with Lord Sidmouth, the Home 
Secretary of State. Such was the state of the country 
and my situation, at the end of 1816.” 

For the Plaintiff—From page 68, © Mr Finlay said 
they knew.” to “ for their sufferings,” page 59. 

For the Defendants. —From page 59, * The meeting of 
Parliament,” to * as to require their assistance,”’ page 64 ; 
also the note on page 69. 

Read also for Defendants.—From page 69, “'Thename of 
the second,” to ‘all my calculations,” page 73.—Most of 
this has been already quoted in Mr Serjeant Tallourd’s 
speech. ‘The rest is here given :— 

* Vhe magistrates of Glusgow were not in the secrec, 
depending wholly upon Messrs Finlay and Reddie ; who 
wussured them they were in cocsrespoudence with a per- 
son Who would apprize then: when any serious danger 
approached. This ussurance, however, was not always 
suthient to allay their apprehension. The Lord Pro- 
vost Was so much alarmed, that he would not sleep in 
his own house for several nights, although assured by 
his triends he was ii perfect safety. Oi one oceasion 
I was waited for, at eleven o’clock at night 3 as he would 
not venture to his bed, until Mr Finlay actually saw 
the person, in comsequence of some rumours he had 
heard during the day. These rumours were purposeiy 
set afloat. to deceive the magistrates : and even Mr bin- 
lay, although apprized it was a part of the policy, was 
not always free from their influence; daily relerences 
being made to me to ascertain the truth.” 

** Much has been said of my instigating these men, 
inthe preliminary part of my proceedings ; but such 
was not the fact. They ceriainly, for a time, believed 
me friendly to the measure. Any directions, however, 
which I gave them, (although they were unconscious of 
it,) were a direct check upon the organization 3; which 
would have extended with greater rapidity, had it been 
left to its natural course.” 

‘* From my acquaintance with the leadi..g men in 
the manufacturing towus and villages in Seotland and 
several parts of England, they constantly solicited me 

to point out the proper persons for them to apply to, 
who were most likely to be useful in extending the 


organization. To keep up appearances, [ several times 
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advised such delegations; but gave the names of men 
who, I knew, had too much judgment and prudence te 
engage in it; and where 1 had any fear of their coming 
in contact with persons who might be misled by their 
misrepresentations, I previously gave those persons 
warning, and put them upon their guard ; so that, in 
no instance, did they succeed : which tantalized and dis- 
gusted the parties sent upon missions, fomented divi- 
sions, and exhausted the trifling funds they were able 
tocommand. I did not condescend to use dissimula- 
tion, by any arguments in favour of their plans. I 
obtained all my intormation by pointing out difficulties 
and bringing forward objections. I knew the whole 
history of the organization formed in ireland, which 
led to the rebellion in (79S. and the attempt in 1803, 
as well as those formed in Eng!and and Scotland. from 
1793 to 1798, both from the public documents, and from 
personal acquaintance with parties who had been actors 
in them all. I produced the minutes of evidence taken 
by the Parliamentary Committees. to shew them the 
impossibility of any secret organization existing without 
coming tothe know} -dge of government which had the 
effect of shaking their faith, and tiauking them coude- 
scend more particularly on the means they had taken 
to avoid detection ; but, like all other persons similarly 
situated, ‘they believed they were a great deal wiser 
than those who had gone betore them. 

* After being introduced to Campbell, [paid little 
more attention to M’Lauchlan, than merely to keep him 
in. countenance ; and finding the total inethcieney of the 
whole tribe of emissaries employed by authority, LT was 
obliged to point out a person who [ thought competent 
to the purpose, and the channel through which I 
believed he might be induced to engeve in the under- 
taking. This person was personally known to me, but 
had no knowledge of my having pointed him out for the 
employment ; nor had [ any communication whatever 
with him relative to it, his reports being made to Mr 
Finlay and Mr Reddie, and by them communicated to 
me. He was employed early in January 1817 ; it was, 
however, about the end of that month, or the beginning 
of February. before he was admitted a member; from 
which period their meetings were regularly attended, 
and collateral information being received from other 
quarters, by the middle of February the true state of 
tle matter came to be accurately known. }y that time 
1 had succeeded so completely with Campbell, that he 
had thrown off all reserve; so that the checks to all 
attempts at misrepresentation, by any single party, 
avere so multiplied, that deception could no longer be 
practised. From the moment I got fully into his con- 
fidence, I turned round upon him, using every argu- 
ment I was master of, to shew him the utter imposs:- 
bility of reforming the government by the means they 
were pursuing, and the positive certainty of such pur- 
snits ending in their own ruin and destruction. I used 
similar arguments to M'Lauchlan ; but, not considering 
him of much consequence, I did not take the same pains 
io convince him. With Campbell I had completely sue- 
ceeded : he had not only agreed to give it up himself, 
but had engaged to use his influence with the others to 
do soalso. Events, however, occurred in another quar- 
ter, which baffled all my calculations.” 

Read for the Plaintiffii—* 1 bad previously consulted 
Mr Jeffrey, Mr Cockburn, end my other friends, and, 
as they fully approved of my closing the engagement, [, 
without hesitation, agreed ; making no other stipnla- 
tion than, in case of any acciGent occurring to him, 
{Mr Owen,] I should be secured in six months’ salary 
corresponding with the rate my expenses were found 
to require. —Page 74. 

Also the passage, page 74, ** [ calculated also,” to “ re- 
form and administer,” page 76. 

For the Plaintiff, as tollows, from page 77 — 

* Neither the absolute arnount of their numbers, nor 
its progressive advance, was accurately known, even by 
themselves ; for in this, as wel! as in many other things. 
they deceived each other. They had, at first, all 
assembled together; and. as their numbers increased, 
they formed sinall primary societies, consisting of from 
twelve to sixteen members. A delegate from a certain 








number of the primary societies formed a divisional 
committee; who again sent one delegate, to form 
central or general committee. For the executive, or 
general government, the central committee appointed a 
select one, by ballot, whose names were only known to 
the secretary and treasurer. But the whole organiza- 
tion was more nominal than real, they having neither 
aility nor means to render it efficient. It was a part 
of the plan, that small sums, such as a penny per week, 
should be collected from each member; but the general 
poverty prevented them frum carrying it into execu- 
tion; and they never had, at any one time, ten sliu- 
lings in the hands of the treasurer. An obligation, to 
keep all the proceedings secret, was taken by every 
member, on admission. Signs and words were agreed 
upon, to enable them to distinguish each other; and, 
according to their own account, these forms were more 
than once changed and modified. As the ulterior pro- 
ceedings in Parliament and before the Court of Justi- 
cary, depended more upon the form than upon the 
substance, TI shall distinetly state how the information 
Was obtained. When the person whom I caused to be 
employed was adiitted a member, it was found that 
an obligation was first exacted, net to disclose what 
should be afterwards revealed; and then the oath, or 
bond of union, explaining the nature and purpose of 
the association, was administered. ‘his corresponded 
with the general recount given me by Campbell ; but, 
to prevent deception, it Was necessary to get a contir- 
mation from more points than one. L had never 
condescended upon the particulars ; but, as he had, by 
this time, communicated all the general facts to me, 
and put himself completely in my power, L took the 
first opportunity of ascertaining the details, which agreed 
exactly with the other account These statements being 
only verbal, Mr Finlay expressed great anxiety to obtain 
a copy from some of the members, in writing; and, a 
short time after, the person alluded to procured one for 
him from one of the parties. | never saw either this, 
or any other copy, in writing. It was, however, the 
identical document that made such a noise in the House 
of Commous, and was, I believe, pertectly correct. It 
made a very imposing appearance at the time; but as 
it has, like many other things that have served their 
purpose, long been consigned to the tomb of all the 
Capulets, I will here transcribe it, for the purpose of 
retreshing the mem ry ot Th) readers. 

* + Tn the awful presence of God, 1, A. B., do volun- 
tarily swear, that [ will persevere in my endeavouring 
to form a brotherhood of affection, amongst Dritons of 
every description, who are considered wo: hy of coutie 
dence; and that I will persevere in my endeavours to 
obtain, for all the people in Great Britain and Ireland, 
not disqualified by crimes or insanity, the elective 
franchise at the aye of twenty-one, W th free and equal 
representation, and annual parliaments; and that I 
will support the same to the utinest ol iny power, either 
by moral or physical strength, as the case may require. 
And I do farther swear, that neither hopes, fears, 
rewards, nor punishments, shall induce me to informa 
on, or give evidence against any member or members, 
collectively or individually, for any act or expression 
done or made, in or out, in this or similar societies ¢ 
under the punishment of death, to be inflicted on me 
by any member or inembers of such societies. So help me 
God, aud keep me steadfast.’ "—Page 80. 


For the Plaintiff-—Page 81,“ They were anxious to 
conceal,” tu “ appear to be connected with it,” page 04. 


For the Plaintiff, as follows, from page 87 :— 

* Those who were frievdly to a reform in the repre- 
sentation (among whom almost all my personal friends 
were numbered) would have considered any connection 
whatever with the party opposed, however much good 
it might have accomplished, or however pure ny mo- 
tives, of itself sufficient to damn me. If the disci sure 


was calculated to militate against the meéasnres of the 
ministry, all their partisans would have turned round 
upon me, endeavoured to invalidate iny testimony, apd 
held me up as a person unworthy of credit: whilaa 
statement of the facts woul! he 
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and would have seriously prejudiced the case of the 
accused before trial, even admitting T had vcted as an 
instigator or participator in tie crime charged. Sin that 
view, I determined to remain silent, however much I 
might suffer; to exert ail my influence, Which I cone 
sidered would rather be increased than diminish: d by 
the fear of exposing their conduct, to check all false 
information ; and, above all, to prevent any prosecution 
being instituted against those with whom 1 had com- 
municated, or who had been directly or indiretly 
influenced by the conduct of any persons employed. — 

* In these cogitations, almost bursting with indigna- 
tion, I passed that, to me, memorable and miserable 
day. waiting with impatience for the time of appoint- 
nent, to hear what justification Mr Finlay could make 
for his conduct. When the hour at arrived, | 
hastened to the house of Mr Reddie, where I met Mr 
Finlay. Irritated almost to fury. I branded him with 
a breach of the agreement made with me, in taking the 
men into custody, when in the full knowledge of every- 
thing being pertectly safe 3 and for uselessly aud une ces. 
sarily compromising me. He first endeavoured to pacify 
me; and then, to justify himself. he said, that peremptory 
justructions had been received from Lord Sidmouth. to 
apprehend all the parties immediately, on the receipt of 
the order. JT replied, that was no reason why confidence 
should have been broken with me, and that T had aright 
to have been consulted before they proceeded to put it: in 
execution. He said their reason for not doing so was, thet 
they were amare Twould not vive my consent 3 and as they 
were obliged to act, they thought Ut better todo it with- 
out my knowledge. Another reason assigned was, that 
the report of che Secret Committee of the House of Com- 
mons would shew the conspirators that government was 
acquainted with their proceedings, which might deter 
them from meeting again, sv that they would nol have had 
another opportunity of finding them together. 1 said, if 
it had produced that effect, it was all that was required. 
and would have answered the purpose much better than 
the manner in which they had acted. [ut my reasoning 
could not recall the past, nor alter” the general measures 
of which this was only apart. I] determined, however, 
to render the umber of sufferers as small as possible, and 
to do all in my power to mitigate punishment which I 
could not altogether avert.” —Page 88. 

For the Plointiff'—Page 97, “ When I found,” to 
“ might make,” page 29. 

For the Plaintiff. —“ On the evening of the 18th of July, 
the night previous to the trial, [ was waited upon by Mr 
Gibson, writer to the signet, a gentleman who had taken 
a warm interest on the part of the prisoners, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what I knew, before they would ven- 
ture to call me as a witness. I told him they must have 
some specific design in view, when they summoned me in 
the former instance; that, if they considered ] could have 
been of service then, | was aware of no circumstiunce 
which could alter the case now; that I was certainly 
well acquainted with every particular connected with the 
transactions ; and, if it was ‘heir wi-h or design to enable 
the country to form a correct opinion, they would have 
an opportunity of doing so, by putting me into the wit- 
ness-box ; that it was my most anxious desire the public 
should be fully infori:ned of every fact, and IT only wished 
an opportunity of making known the whole truth, with- 
out partiality to any party 5 but in consequence of the 
rumours that had gone abroad respecting me, (of which 
he could not be ignorant,) I would not say one word 
I turther added, that what 
terially in 


last 


until | was before the Court. 
Tcould state | would 
fuvour of the prisoners, and could net possibly injure 
them, as | did not even know them personally ; and that 
ny anxiety tosee them acquitted could not be surpassed 
by their own. A Jengthened conversation ensued. Mr 
Gibson ineffectually exhausted all his ingenuity to elicit 
the particulars, and concluded by informing me, that, 
under the circumstances, they could net hazard iny evi- 
dence; that, from what was formerly Known of my 
pr.i ciples, he did not believe T had any intention to injure 
the prisoners, and he gave me full credit for the anxiety 
1 felt upon their account; but that they had a certam 
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line of defence agreed upon, which thi y confide: tly 
believed would prove successiul; and, were they to bij ig 
me jor Ward usa W ithness, my statement would possibiy 
interfere with their plan. Thus, because a statement of 
facts would not promote the view of either party, was I 
deprived of the opportunity of laying open the case to the 
country; Which would have prevented many of the mis. 
conceptions that tollowed. 

« Next morning (19th July) the trial of Andrew M’Kin. 
lay, the first person selected, came on be‘ore the High 
Court of Justiciary. The crown lawyers had the greatest 
confidence in Campbell establishing their case; and a3 
soon as some preliminary objections, brought forward by 


the counsel for the prisoner, had been overruled by tie 
Court, he was introduced as the leading Witness. After 


being sworn, the customary question in the Scotch Court 
Was put to him by the judge: viz., if he had received 
any reward, or prouiise of reward, for giving his evi- 
when, to the asionisiiment of every one, (except the 
prisoner’s counsel.) he answered (hal he had. The pre. 
siding judge cautioned him, was now in no 
parallel situation with the pannels and that it was not 
competent to subject him to prosecution for any concern 
he inay have had in the transactions, after being adduced 
as a Witness, as long as he adhered to the truth. Camp- 
bell replied, he was perfectly conscious of the situauen 
in which he was placed; and proceeded to give a minute 
detail of the circumstances that had occurred between 
him and the Crown lawyers, at his different examina. 
tions. Heygave a tull account of the threats and pro- 
mises held out to him ys and concluded by stating, that 
the promise made to defray the expense of his going 
to the Continent he considered still a subsisting en- 
gagement,. The for the defence insisted on 
caliing the parties alluded to, to corroborate Campbell’s 
testimony 3; Which was also agreed to by the Lord Advo- 
cate; but the court objected to their examination, on the 
ground that, whether he had correctiy or incorrectly 
stated the circum-tances, he was altogether inadmissible 
asa witness. The Crown lawyers had reposed so much 
confidence on Campbell’s bringing the charge directly 
home to the prisoner, that they were completely taken by 
surprise, and paralysed in thesubsequent part of the proof, 
Their case depended on their being able to establish 
the purport and administration of the oath or obligation 
charged in the indictment; but the law of evidence did 
not allow them to read it over in conection to the wit- 
nesses. The indictment was also very inaccurately 
drawn ; the specification of the acts done at one time and 
place, and by one party, were transposed and charged 
ewgainst another; and the counsel for the prisoner were 
too cautious and vigilant to allow any latitude in put- 
ting questions beyond the limits of the specifications. 
M’Lauchlan and three more of the accessaries were 
successively brought forward as witnesses; but they 
all swore they could not remember one connected 
sentence of the oath or obligation they had taken ; and 
the Crown lawyers, restricted by their own specifications, 
were prevented from putting questions to prove its ad- 
ministration. The Lord Advocate then stated, that the 
testimony the witnesses had given was very different from 
what he had expected trom their precognitions; and as he 
could not produce any more conclusive evidence, however 
much he might regret such a result, the prisoner was 
entitled to a verdict of acquittal. The jury accordingly 
returned a unanimous verdict, finding the libel not proven. 

* Thus terminated the case, in Scotland, upon which the 
ministiy depended for a justification of their proceedings ; 
and as the propriety of their policy was equally question. 
able asit had been in England, they also met with as 
signal a defeat. As the circumstances which Jed to this 
unexpec! d conclusion, on the part of the Crown lawyers, 
area little curious, | will relate them, as they afterwards 


dence 4 


’ 


that he 


counsel 


came tomy knowledge. 

“| formerly stated, for some time after the men were 
taken inte cus.ody, and while the panic and terror of 
che conse quences continued to operate, a number of 
them had unreservedisy every particular, 
‘There were, indeed, only two or three exceptions among 
the whole party; for, as the Crown lawyers only wanted 
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a certain number to become witnesses, they had fre- 
quentiy to warn the others, not to make admissions 
which might militate against themselves, as they could 
give them no assurance they would not be brought to 
trial. Even M'Kinlay, more than once, offered to dis- 
close all and become a witness: and there can be no 
doubt, bad the trials been brought on when the exami- 
nations were concluded, a number of them would have 
been convicted. The long delay, caused by the discus- 
sions on the relevancy, gave them time to ref ct; and 
the list of witnesses, with the first indictment. ere 
clearly there was no evidence to produce @ convic jon 
but from amongst them-elves. W hen they were re- 

moved to Edinburgh Castle, the witnesses were kept 
separate from those intended to be brought to trial ; 

but, tor the benefit of air and exercise, they were allowe d 
to get out on the ramparts, at intervals, under the charge 
of sentinels; where many opportunitiesoccurred of eluding 
their vigilance, and holding 


communications with each 
other. 


The counsel for the defence were excluded from 
access to the witnesses, but had regular admiss 


t! ose who were indicted : and the weak parts ot the pro 
secutor’s case came to be discovered and pointed out. 
On discovering those weak parts, it would as naturally 
occur that there was no law to punish a man for the 
loss of his memory; and the popular odium attached to 


a socius ciiminis beeoming a witness. 


' 
Oot) to 


and the SVinipa hy 


and teeling for their confederates, were a stiong induce. 
nent to make them drink of the Lethean = stream. 


Whether Campbell originally intended the trick played 
off upon the Crown lawyers. or not. can only be kine 


Wah 
to himself; and Ihave aire ady given my option on th: 
point. sit all events, the want of reesilection in him 


would have but il accorded with his gene 
and the method he had recourse to. was equally effectual 
Atrer he egreed to “beco ne a 
Witness, he was allowed considerable mdulgenuce ; and 
when hethad taken his resolution. he wrote a detailed 
account of his communications with the Crown law ye 
and the promises made to him, before he would agree to 
give his evidence. ‘Ihis statement he secretly inclosed, 
ina roll of tobacco, which he sent as a present to M’Kin- 
lay, who inimediately put it into the hands of his coun- 
sel; who kept It a profound secret. until Camp! 
put into the witness-box. The crown lawvers 
the most distant SUSPICION s and his answer 
Poo tory, * 


eral character ¢: 


In saving his associate. 


Ss. 


e}! Was 
had mort 
to the inter- 
t he had received any reward. or promise ot 
reward, for giving his evidence” utterly astounded 
them, COMIN Upon them like their deathexnell. 
Nothing cou.d be managed with more addiess. Mr 
Jeifrey. on the part of the prisoner. objec cd to his 
being received ao a witness, on the ground of berig 
retused access to ascertal: his character: and alenygth- 
ened discussion ensued. betore the court overruled the 
vbhjyection 5 the Crown lawvel nsisting that he sh nal, 
and the counsel tor tie Gelence, thi 
allowed to give evidence. 


it he should not be 
‘When T called — the Crown lawyers, next day, 
to learn the particulars of the trick, they appeared lke 
Chagrin and mort 6: ation personified. Mr Drunmnond 
attvibuted their failure to a want of management, in 
Net. in the first instance. making sure of evidence. to 
proguce a couvictionn On the conversation turiiimy 
upon the means adopted to break up the organizations 
tormed during the aduinmistravien of Mer Pitt. he. with 
@ cron @tiplasis, remarked, * Had the case depended 
upon the late Lord Melville, de wou'd not have drawn 
a@ tryeger unul he was sure to kill. ‘Dhe dreadful situa- 
tion mm which it (the triat) had left me by affording me 
hv Opportunity for explanation, was sulhoent to absorb 
alltmy attention; yet the very awhwaid appearance 
they made, the sense of shame and the soreness they 
felt. at their cou plete discomfiture. produced in my 
mind a mixed teeing of pity and gratification ; pity, 
that they should have exposed theimoseives, lia such a 
Manner, by pursuing au eFronecus system of policy 5 
and iat fication that the nen had ercaped 


l punted 
out to the 


Lord Advocate the superior effect it would 
have precduced upon the miles of the peoy ce, had | been 
alowed to pioceed woth my pian, to miduce tiem to | 


give up their foolish project of their own accord; and 
that the best amends which could now he made, would 
be immediately to liberate all who were in custody, 
He said, he might be justified in detaining them under 
the Habeas Corpus Act Suspension Bill; but he now 
viewed the matter in the same light which IT had repre. 
sented it ; in consequence of which he had made up his 
mind to liberate them all, without delay. He admite 
ted they had acted on a wrong principle: but that the 
blame was not, in the first instance, attributable to 
him, but to the local authorities of Glasgow, who had 
taken the people into custody without orders. He then 
went on to state, that. on his arrival in’ London, 
in February, while the Secret Committees were sitting, 
he represented that a perfect knowledge had been obtained 
of the proceedings of the confederacy at Glasgow 3 that 
ineasures were in progress, which he sanguinely hoped 
would induce the peo} le toabandon it; and, in the meane 
ume, if any disposition was shewn to distur) the public 
peace, information would be received in sufficient time, 
to take the necessary precautions to prevent or counteract 
the attempt; ¢ consequence of this representation, 
it had been agreed, (iat no interference shonld take 
place, unless there was an aclua/ and immediate danger of 
their breaking out into open disturbance; Chat an onder 
to that effect, was sent to the Selicitor-General in Edine 
burgh, who transmitted it to Glasgow 5 and that the first 
account he received was, that the men had been appree 
hended, at the meeting on the 22d; that a statement of 
the reasons for taking them inte custody had been afters 
wards transmitted, Which was considered satistactory, and 
accounted tor the subsequent proceedings; but that the 
state vent made to me, vespecting Che order being perempe 
tury, wes nol true, it being altogether conditional. I had 
alw Avs entertamed strong Suspicions on this point, and had 
ineftctaaily endeavoured to arrive at the truth, until the 
mertifeation and tlisappoltiiment of toe Lord Advocate 
induced him to relate the abowe particulars 4; which, as tar 
as the nature of the order weut, were confirmed by the 
Soliciter General. 

| afterwards ascertained the true state of the cise 
None of the nitgistrates of the city of (1! isyow Werle Cote 
sulted ; five persons only were present at the deliberation, 
and there was a difference of Opinion, even among them, 
lconld 

ve the names of the parties. as well as the manner each 
of thea voted, but itmight appear invidious”’—-P. UL. 


asto the propriety of laktng the men into custody, 


For the Defondants.—Page 155, * The negociation,” 
to **on these conditions” page Lo6. 
The following letter was also read: 
Copy of a lel r, from Vv {Vlerander Ri 
PS Hin Wi “ Li 


hmond, to Mt 


eith, July 25. 117. 

My Deor Sir,— You will very ree tyies Ba Me time, 
have passed along with others, a tinal sentenceof condem- 
pnulion aya ost me, and set me down tn the calendar asa 
damned unprincipled villarn, Tius conclusion you may 
coming to, in Common 
with others; seeing that 1, long ago, knew the nature of 
the charyves made ayainst me, and have taken no means to 
refute them; consequently that they were true, That I 
knew something o! the affair, | am pertectly ready to 
wdmit; but that "1 could sooner vive an expl ination how I 
came (to be connected with tt, and how far, was impossible, 
without betraying a confideme, that, vilaio as Lam con- 
sidered to be, was rather larther than | am vet ca) able 
ot ygoiny. ] am perfectiy aware, that any explanation 
I cau give, will not change the Opinion @ great number 
Lave already turmed; with others, it will, | am confi- 
dent, have some litle effect; but you are periectly sen. 
sitle, that it will be mec reeaty tor me to produce some. 
thing tere than Qhere aperrtiions, Furtunately, j am 
able to do that, on a number of charges | have already 
heard; but before 1 can embrace all, | must be ac- 
quaiuted w ith their nature and extent. ° ° 

To enaile me to meet the case, i! a public statement 
is resolved upon, | would tuke it kind uf you would i 
lect the details of the charges made, wi t omit: 
single circumstance, Lowever Liack the charge may 


consider you were just hed ia 
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to enable me to meet the whole at once, without being | 
obliged afterwards to reply; as I am aware, I will be 
exposed to attacks from a thousand quarters. 7 
It is useless to say more. Commit the whole of the 
charges to writing, and I will send you notice by 
where to transmit them. Iam aware of the danger yeu | 
run, to be known to have any com:funication with me, 
as it may hurt your interest were it known. It will, 
therefore, be as well for vou to say nothing about it. 
has not the opportunity you have of hearing, or 
he would have done it. Notice, at the same time, what | 
degree of publicity each of the circumstances has got. [ | 
expect an attack in the London p:pers; and how to act | 
in that case, Ido not know ; for it will require a paimph- | 

let toembrace the whole case.— Your’s, &c. 
A. RicuMonp. 











The other letter of Richmond’s put in as evidence for the 
Defendants, and, with the preceding letter, proved by Mr 
Prentice to be in Richmond’s handwriting, isa very 
long one. Mr Serjeant Talfourd only read extracts of 
it here and there. A few may be given here :— 


Considering the disadvantages I had to encounter in 
life, I have certainly the merit of having acquired a little 
more knowledge than the generality of those similarly 
situated, and have got clear of the most of the preju- 
dices that belong to that class. * © * * In this case, I 
was obliged, for obvious reasons, to use both dissimul!a- 
tion and evasions with my most intimate friends, for a 
time. But it was te accomplish a greater good ; and, as 
utility is the criterion of my morality, it was in that 
view perfectly justifiable © * © © © JT have no 
hesitation in saving, that, in particular cases, I will 
justify even direct falsehoods, on the same general prin- 
ciple. This letter is dated Leith, 9th August 1817, and 
is signed—_A,. RICHMOND. 


Mr RoBerT OWEN being in Court, in consequence of a 
subpoena from Richmond, he was called to the witness- 
box at the suggestion of the counsel for the Defendanta, 
and examined by Mr S#RJEANT TALFOURD. 


Q. Finding, Mr Owen, that Richmond states, in page 
63 of his Narrative, that you were acquainted with the 
way in which he was engaged, I beg to ask you whether 
itistrue or not?’ A. 1 beg leave to say most distinctly, 
that I had no idea whatever of the arrangements between 
Mr Finlay and Richmond. Had I known it, he should 
have been the last person in the world that I would have 
taken into my service. 

Q. What was the nature of his employment? A. He 
was to assist generally in my plans for the amelioration 
of the condition of the working classes. [ understoo:i that 
Richmond was highly favourable to the plan; and it was 
fur that I engaged him. 

Q. Wr Baron Parke. (After reading the note in page 
3, as follows :—“ It may be proper to mention here, 
that, during this visit, while conversing on the general 
state of the country, I informed Mr Owen what Mr Fin- 
lay had requested me to do, and what I had learned was 
going forward ; and, on my return, I acquaintedgMr Fin- 
lay I had done so.”’) Is that true? A. Ne. I had no 
idea of what, it appears from that book, Richmond was 
engaged in. 

Q. Mr Baron Parke. Did he te!l you that he had 
learned there was a conspiracy in existence, for the pur- 
pose of overturning the government’ A. No, my Lord. 
I was not informed that he was acting as a spy. 

Cross-eramined by the PLAINTIFF. 

Q. Do you recollect my visit to New Lanark? A. Per- 
fectly. 

Q. The day after my zrrival, I called down, and pro- 
ceeded to take a walk with you and Mr Clegg; we went 
up to Corra Linn. I am anxious to satisfy you and the 
Jury, that there was nothing known or done at or before 
that time. I then mentioned the case, but more parti- 
cularly to Mr Clegg ; and then, if you remeiber, we talked 
the matter over. A. Richmond, I have read what you 
have stated in your Book ; and I believe every part of it, 
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Q. Do you remember when you came to London, when 
you were going out to look after the purchase of Hare 
mony? A. Yes,I do. It wasin 1824. 

Q.,Do you remember my waiting upon you, at the 
York hotel, at that time, with the sheets of this part of 
the Book ? A. That note could net have been in any. 
thing you shewed me. 

Q. Do you remember the circumstances? A. Whiy, 
Richmond, [I was acting upor two principles; one of 
which was, not to connect myself with any political 
party: the other was, to do my utmost endeavours 
to benefit the poorer part of mankind; and [ should 
have been the last man in existence to countenance 
anything calculated to entrap the working classes. 
Richmond, (sitting down.) So should I. 
laugiter.) 

/Jr Baron Parke. That the Jury are to determine. 
Can you bring forward any evidence to counteract the 
strong evidence brought against you by the Defendants ? 
Plaintiff. Not at present, my Lord. 

Mr Baron Parke. Do you suppose you can, at a fa- 
ture time ? 

Plaintiff. Yes— 

Mr Baron Parke. Then you had better withdraw 
the case from the Jury, and consent to he nonsuited. 
Plaintiff; Iam exceedingly sorry that the case has to 
terminate here. I am anxious to address a few words to 
the Jury, to shew upon what grounds I claim to hold up 
my head in society— 

Mr Baron Parke. You must make your choice. If 
you address the Jury, the whole case must rest in their 
hands. 

Plaintiff, (after being advised by Mr Steer.) My legal 
adviser coucurs in the advice given by your Lordship ; 
and therefore I must consent: though I have a most 
triumphant case to bring forward upon another occasion. 

The Plaintitf was then called by name, three several 
times, to come torward or he would lose his cas¢ at Nisé 
Prius. Ashe did not answer, a nonsuit was entered. 

The effect of a nonsuit, it may not be amiss to add, as 
several provincial newspapers have misapprehended it, is 
that the Plaintiff cannot obtain a new hearing of the case 
without first paying the Defendant's costs of the previous 
suit. A nonsuit is never submitted to, except trom the 
apprehension of a verdict being about to pass against the 
Plaintiff. As the Defendant’s expenses in this case amount 
to many hundred pounds, there is no chance of the Plain- 
tiff proceeding farther with the case. 

The Court had been crowded from the very first, many 
persons having stopped from the cammencement of the 
cause. This termination of the trial, (after a fifteen 
hours’ patient investigation,) seemed to give high satisfac- 
tion to all present, except the plaintiff, his attorney, and 
his friend, the Rev. Mr——, who countenanced Rich- 
mond on this occasion. 


(Great 


To those who have felt sufficient interest in 
the exposure of the Spy System in Scotland to 
read the above long Report, the following brief 
sketch of some of the previous proceedings in the 
case may not be unacceptable. 

In Number XIV. of this Magazine (original 
series) for May 1833, appeared a review of a 
Glasgow publication, part of which had been 
twelve, and all of it six months before the public, 
unchallenged by any person as inaceurate. The 
article is entitled “ The Spy System, or ‘Tis 
Thirteen Years Since,” and extends to about 
twenty pages, of which five are occupied with the 
conspiracy of 1819-20, also the work of spies and 
instigators, which ended in the affray between 
| the conspirators (a few dozens, as before) and a 
small party of yeomanry and hussars at Bonny- 
muir, the banishment of several poor misguided 
men, and the execution, at Stirling, of Hardie 
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patriotic sentiments and virtuous conduct, and 
to have been deluded by the villany of spies, 
were beheaded as traitors who had endangered 
the State! It was only as an introduction to the 
affecting account given by the Glasgow publica- 
tion of these men’s fate, that the brief history 
of the previous conspiracy of 1816-17 was given 
in the original work and in the Magazine. 

Mr Kirkman Finlay having published an abu- 
sive letter in the newspapers, denying in general 
the accuracy of what was stated in that article, 





on the authority of the Glasgow publication | 


reviewed, absolving Lord Sidmouth from the 
charge of originating the Spy System in the west 
of Scotland, and taking it upon himself, a severe 
answer to Mr Finlay’s letter was printed by Mr 
Tait, in the Magazine for June 1833. In that 
answer, Richmond's deeds are again alluded to. 

Towards the end of June, Mr Tait received a 
long letter, dated the 17th June, from Rich- 
mond, sent, as he said, “ by the advice of his 
legal advisers,” that Mr Tait might have the 
Opportunity of inserting it verbatim, in the 
Magazine for next month, (July,) if Mr Tait 
thought it proper so to do. 

The Magazine having been made up, and 
Mr Tait being from home, insertion of the letter 
was delayed till the succeeding month ; and a 
leaf at the end of the July number devoted to a 
notice of the letter. 

In reply to that notice, the following letter 
was received :— 

London, 8th July 1833. 
Mr Wittiam Tait, 


’ ’ I am alvised to notice, and merely 
notice, the additional libel against my char+cter, which you 
have thought destrable to publish in your Magazine for this 
month. 

Your thirst for evidence shall be satisfied. J pledge myself 
to furnish you with the means,—the truth of History demands 
t.—tutit shall be before a Jury, where you will have an 
opportunity of justifving, if justification you will dare to 
attempt, those gratuitous assumptions, and “unfounded asser- 
tions, in which you have so largely and so scandalously 
indulyed—and which, however bitterly and sarcastically 
expressed, cannot be received as evidence of guilt, based upoa 
such authority. 

Let the public, therefore, suspend their judgment, and 
abide the issue. —I make no appeal to your generosity— 
forewarned, my life and character would be safer under the 
uplifted dagger of the assassin, than dependant on your tender 
mercies. But if you possess any of that justice of which you 
boast, although your redundancy, even in that attribute, may 
be fairly doubted, you will append this to my former lerter, 
which you promise to publish in the ext number of your 
May izinuw —I am, &e. &e. 7 


A. B. RicHMOND. 

This letter was referred to in the Magazine 
for August 1833; in which number Richmond’s 
letter of 17th June was printed verbatim, at his 
request ; but accompanied with extracts from 
his own Narrative, and ample commentaries, in 
vindieation of the truth of the previous articles 
in the Mayazine. 

These four numbers of the Magazine— May, 
June, July, and August 1833—contuainthe alleged 
libels. 

For some months it was thought that Rich- 
mond would not dare to go into court. Indeed, 
that he should have come forward to challenge 
the first article at all, was matter of extreme 


wonderment to all connected with T'uit’s Maga- 
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zine ; not one of whom knew that he was alive, 
or supposed it possible that, if so, he could be 
in this country, bearing the same name which 
figured so much in the west of Scotland. Mr 
Tait heard no more of the threatened or inti- 
mated action till February ; when, being apprized 
that Richmond had moved in it, by giving in a 
Declaration,—pleas were lodged for the defen- 
dants, taking the bold ground of justifying the 
alleged libels ; a dangerous course, and one never 


| adopted except when the defendant is certain he 


has done no wrong. 

To enable him to examine many witnesses, 
without the expense of sending them to London, 
Mr Tait obtained a Commission to take evidence 
in Glasgow and Edinburgh. But to the surprise 
of everybody, Richmond made his appearance 
on the scene of his old exploits, and rendered the 
Commission of no ayail. He had refused to join 
in the benefit and expense of the Commission ; 
and, therefore, was only entitled to cross-examine. 
But the Commissioner, allowing Richmond to 
make as many speeches as he pleased, and to exhi- 
bit, make the witness read, and put in as many 
newspapers, letters, &c. as he pleased, to cross- 
examine as long as he pleased, and to ask any 
questions, however obviously irrelevant, as he 
pleased,—Richmond most amply availed himself 
of the means thus afforded him of defeating the 
objects of the Commission. 

The examination of Mr Peter Mackenzie was 
protracted for about twenty hours, not more than 
two of which were occupied by Mr Tait’s ques- 
tions ; the rest of the time being filled with in- 
terruptions and speeches by Richmond, and a 
cross-examination, for length and irrelevancy, 
without any precedent. Still he was not nearly 
done with the witness. But svch conduct, on the 
part of Richmond, tolerated by the Commissioner 
with a seeming impartiality, productive of real 
injustice, could not be longer borne, An adjourn. 
ment and a Report by the Commissioner to the 
English Court, of Richmond's conduct, and his 
own toleration of it, were insisted for, Baron 
Gurney referred the Report to the whole Court, 
This caused delay, and no less than seven adjourn. 
ments of the Commission. But it now plainly 
appearing that, with Richmond for cross-exami- 
ner, and Mr Morrison for Commissioner, the 
objects of the Commission would be wholly frus- 
trated, Mr Tait’s agent caused the Commission 
to be closed on 11th November, and Mr Tait 
returned to Edinburgh, assured by the Commis. 
sioner that his Report would be despatched by 
the mail of next morning. But the remarkable 
history of this burked Commission, which coat 
Mr Tait about £100, is not yet done. It will be 
best learned from the correspondence which fol- 
lows :— 


us 
Mr Jouw Kerr, Writer, Glasgow, to Messrs Biaket 
& Sox, Attorneys, London. : 


Glasgow, llth November 1834. 
To-day I felt it my duty to close the Commission ia Rich- 
mond wv. Marshall. &e-, Messrs Finlay and Reddie having 
declined to attend, and there being no authority ia the eom- 
mission to compel their attendance ; and Mr Saluvond, though 
be atteaded, having declined to answer iuter as Y A and. 
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above all, Richmond having still persisted in his plan of bury- 
ing all evidence in a mass of rubbish, by a most harassing 
and vexatious system of cross interrogation, which seemed to 
be interminable, the ends of the Commission were entirely 
trustrated, and I therefore closed it. The Report of Produc- 
tions will be transmitted by the Commissioner to Mr Baron 
Parke, by this mail, and therefore you may make arrangements 
for seeing the whole as speedily as possible, and communicate 
with Mr Tait. 

I hope you will approve of the evidence I placed on the 
record of the Commission, of the reasons which induced me 
to cluse it. 


Mr KERR to Mr Tait. 


Glasgow, 12th November 1834. 


I annex copy of a letter I wrote to Messrs Birkett and Son 
Jast night. 

I waited on Mr Reddie this morning, and found that he had 
been with Mr Morrison yesterday after we saw him, and pre- 
vailed on him to delay despatching his Report till to-day, that 
Mes-rs Reddie and Finlay’s Note might be despatched along 
with the otber papers. I send you a copy of this Note here- 
with. : 


Messrs FinLtay and REDDIE’s Note. 


Note for Kirkman Finlay of Castle Toward, and 
James Reddie, Advocate. 


With reference to the summons and requisition served 
upon them, to appear and give evidence as witnesses, 
and to procuce certain alleged documents, before Alexander 
Morrison, Esq, Writer in Glasgow, as Commissioner, 
appointed by the Barons of Exchequer, at Westminster, 
iy the suit depending vefore the sad Barons, between Alex- 
wuder Bailhe Riehmood, plaintiff, and Richard Marshall and 
John Miles, defendants ; Mr Finlay and Mr Keddie submit to 
the Commissioner the following short statement of the cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed; to be transmitted to 
Loneon, for the cousideration of the Court. 

Mr Finlay and Mr Reddie are advised, they cannot be 
compelled to appear betore the Commissioner, and undergo 
iXamination as witnesses, under the Act I. Wall. IV. ¢. 22, 
or otherwise ; from the want of the requisite jurisdiction in 
Seethind. But they have nv wish to avail themselves of any 
such objection ; being quite disposed, in their private capacity, 
us individuals, to give their evidence, at the instance of any 
party, to the best of their recollection. They are advised, 
however, that, in the circumstances in which they stand, they 
cannot, consistently with their legal duty, submit to an exami- 
nation, Of answer interrogatories, relative to the share they 
had in the transactions out of which the present suit appears 
tu have arisen. 

In the winter of 1816-1817, the local authorities had reason 
to beheve an extensive combination and conspiracy existed 
among tie operatives in the manutacturing distriets of the 
West of Seotland, in connection with a similar combination 
in Lancashire aod other parts of England ; and that the object 
of Chis combination, connected by secret oaths, Was to over- 
jut the government, or, at least, to eflect some great change 
by physical torce. 
Lanarkshire, Mr Ro bert Hamilton, it is believed, by direction 
of the Lord Advocate tor Seotland, caused various inquiries 
tu be made secretly, with the view of ascertaining the reai 
nature, object, and extent of this combination, and of obtain 
ing such previeus information as might enable the local 
authorities to be on their guard, and prevent the local mis- 
chief threatened ; and, also, such evidence as might lead to a 
conviction, abd enable the Lord Advocate thereby to put down 
tae combination As the Sheriff of Lanarkshire, at that time, 
laboured under severe bodily iotirmaty, and as the then Lord 
Provost of Glasgow was far advanced in lite, Mr Reddie, first 
town clerk of Giasgow, and legal assessor to the magistrates, 
was requested to give, and did give, his assistance officially. 
Further, as the combination had assumed rather an alarming 
aspect, Mr Finlay, thea member tor the city of Glasgow, was 
requested by the then Secretary of State, to lend his aid, as a 
County Magistrate. A short time betore this, Mr Jeffrey, 
now Lord Jetirey, then a distinguished counsel at the Scotch 
bar, having obtained the acquittal of Mr A. B. Richmond, 
thea an operative weaver, trom a charge of combipation to 
raise wages, und being struck with his jotelligence, had 
requested Mr Finlay to procure employ ment for him ; aod Mr 
Finiay had actually made an application in his behalf, to the 
cotton millestablishinent at Lanark. In these circumstances, 
it naturally occurred to Mr Finlay, as well as to the Shenff, 
and Mr Keddie, that Mr Richmond might be usetul is pro- 
curing the information desired by Government. He was, 


In these circumstances, the late Sheriff of 














accordingly requested to endeavour to procure such informa- 
tion ; of course, in a justifiable way. He agreed to do so; and 
communicated information, which was considered material, 
such as to entitle him to suitable remuneration; and which 
contributed greatly to the prevention of local mischief, but did 
not lead to the conviction of any individual. And, without 
ectering into any further detail, Mr Finlay and Mr Reddie 
submit, and leave it to the Court to determine. whether, agree- 
ably to the principles, not merely of the law of Scotland. but 
of the law of England, as recently particularly recognised in the 
case of Home 0. Lord F. C. Bentinck, 17th June 1820—Brad 
and Pringle, vol. ii. page 130—it be or be not their legal duty, at 
the instance of any private party, to underge any examination 
relative to the transactions before noticed ; in which they 
acted solely in their official and public capacity under 
government; and which involved matters of public policy, 
aflecting the satety of the state and the peace of the country. 

On the behalf, and as authorized by Mr Kirkman Finlay, 
and for myself. 

(Signed ) Jas. Reppte. 

Glasgow, 12th Nov. 1834. 


Mr Tait to Mr KERR. 


Edinburgh, 13th November 1834. 

ITcannot allow Messrs Finlay and Reddie’s Note to form 
part of the commissioners’ report. But ]am ready to open 
tue Commission again, and examine them myself, it they will 
appear and answer. 

It is absurd to suppose that the Cours of Exchequer would 
give an opinion as to the course these gentlemen ought to 
pursue, when it has no power to enjorce their attendance 
before the commissioners, or their answering all questions. 

Messrs Finlay and Reddie will therefore have the good- 
ness to say plainly, yes, or No; and the Commissioner I 
trust, will delay sending off the Report, until it be known 
whether they will appear to be examined as witnesses or 
not. 

Send a copy of this to Messrs Richmond, Finlay, Reddie, 
and Morrison. 





By the early post of the 14th November, Mr Tait sent Mr 
Morrison a brief but strong temonstrance against bis forward- 
ing Messrs Reddie and Finlay’s Note; and, by the evening 
post of the same day, agreeably to intimation in the tirst letter, 
a second and longer remonstrance, in the following terms :— 


Mr Tair to Mr Morrison. 


Edinburgh, 14th November 1834. 


I must protest against your making any Report of the be- 
haviour out of doors, of the witness Mr P. Mackenzie, or 
your making any allusion to proceedings of his—which 
neither took place while he was under examination, Ror 
during an interval between the diets of bis examin stion—as 
a matter decidediy beyond the line of your duty as Commis- 
In still stronger terais, must I protest against what 
The comunissioa 


sioner. 
Mr Kerr informs me bas since occurred. 
was closed in presence of the parties, and their agents, on 
Tuesday, before one o'clock.  Tustead of instantly despatching 
your report, that is, by the mail of Wednesday morning, I 
hear you bave allowed yourself to be prevailed on by Mr 
Reddie, to delay despatching it, that Messrs Reddie and 
Finiay’s Note might be despatched along with the other 
papers. 

You, yesterday, received a copy of a letter [sent Mr Kerr, 
objecting in the strongest terms, against your receiving and 
forwarding the Note in any way. Atter ciosing the Commission, 
In presence ot the parties, your functions, as Commissioner, 
were atan end. As Mr Alexander Morrison, I maintain 
that you have no right to interfere in this matter. You were 
not enttled to receive, or acknowledge, or forward evena 
simple declinature to attend, from any Witnesses summoned, 
( Yet I should not have objected to that. ) Hut, after closing 
the Report, dismissing the parties, and being ** functus officts, 
your receiving festimony trom wen who would put suvuit 
to examination—testimeny, While out of toe reach of cross. 
examination—is a proceeding against which I must pro- 
test, as altogether unwarranted, aod vbviously unjust. Ic 
must have escaped your observation, that the Note of Mes rs 
Finlay & Reddie contains a statement of alleged facts, aud 
also of opinions, calculated, so far as received as correct, to 
operate in Richmond's favour. The Note contains all which 
these gentlemen could possibly say 10 Kichmond's favour. Look 
at it again. - 

What right have these gentlemen, after filing to appear 
whea cited as witnesses, and oly offering \o appear, alter the 
commission was closed—clogging their offer, at the same 
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time, with an impossible condition—what right have they, I 
say, to offer a Statement of facts, (important. if correct, but 
which I maintain are incorreet, )and their opinions as to Riche 
mond’s couduct: thus giving testimony, while appearing to 
doubt the propriety of their giving any? And, with all due 
respect, allow me to axk what rigont have you to allow testi- 
mony, (ofan informal kind, I admit, but calculated to benefit 
one and injure the other of the parties.) to be conveyed to 
the English court, through your means ? 

I trust you will vet return the Note to the gentlemen who 
proffer it ; and decline rece ving more than a simple declina- 
ture to appear, in consequence of their having acted in official 
capacities; if they choose to append that alleged reason to 
their declinature, as Mr Salmond did. 

It is surely unnecewary for me to add, that you know me 
to be the real defendant; and that I hold a mandate from the 
nominal defendants. . 


Mr RicHMonpD to Mr KERR, 


In answer to the copy sent him, of Mr Tait'’s Letter to 
Mr Kerr, of \3th November. 

Eagle Inn, Glasgow, 15th Nov. 1834. 

Sir,—Being absent from town in consequence of the death 
of a near relative, I have only this moment received your note 
of the 13th, with the inclosure. 

I have no knowledge whatever of the Note from Mr Finlay 
and Mr Reddie, referred to by Mr Tait ; butif any method can 
be suggested whereby I can facilitate the examination of those 
gentlemen, Tam ready te do so, to the utmost extent of my 
means and power. 

My sole object is to bring the racts of the case fairly 
before the public ; and, to avoid the possibility of misconst:uc- 


| 


| 
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tion, I have had no communication whatever with the two | 


gentlemen above alluded to, since long belore the action was 
brought. 

I can only therefore repeat, that if I can in any way con- 
tribute to compel the attendance of all parties capable of 
illustrating the tacts, Iam ready to do so; but it must be ob- 
vious, from the great injury T have sustained, by being kept 
su long absent from my tauily and business, that any mea- 
sures to be adopted must be promptly executed, 

If you, Sir, have any suggestions to make on the subject, 
I shall most willingly atteud to them. 


Mr Finvay to Mr KERR, 


Jn answer to the copy sent him, of Mr Tait’s letter to 
Mr Kerr, of 13th November. 
Castle Toward, loth Nov. I834. 

Mr Finlay has received Mr Kerr's letter, with its enelo 
sure. He desires, in answer, to say, that he shall pot bold 
any communication wiih parties, as to bis conduct, in the 
cause in which Mr Kerr is employed, nor shell he suller any 
observation ot theirs to influence him in the least, much less 
can he consent that any of them shall presume to dictate to 
him what answer be may think fitto give to the Court or its 
Commissioner. 

To further the ends of justice, Mr Finlay woul! cheertully 
put himself to some personal inconvenience and trouble: 
but if the law and practice in such cases be, that examinations 
should not be consented to, under the circumstances in whica 
he was then placed, Mr Finlay must, in the present instance, 
decline to do what all persons, under circuuistances sitiiiar 
to this, have refused. 


Mr Roppbietto Mr KERR, 


In Auswer to the copy sent him, of Mr Tait's letter to 
Mr Kerr, of \8th November. 
Glasgow, l4th November, 1534. 

I was favoured with your letter of yesterday evening, and, 
in reply, | have merely to state, that Mr Finlay and | a) de 
by the Note in our behalf, lodged, on the [2th mostant, with 
Mr Morrison, as Commissioner, appointed by the Barons of 
Exchequer in Engiand. 


Mr Morrison to Mr Tart. 
Glasgow, l4th November 1834. 


I am favoured with your letter of this date. Before its 
arrival, (he Commission was signed, and the Productions sealed 
up; but supposing the matter still open, I do not thiok I 
could, in justice to Messrs Reddie aod Finlay, retuse to trans 
mit their reasons for declining to attend the Commission. If 
these reasons are insufficient, your counsel can argue that 
point before the Judye, aod, it thought advisable, obtain a 
resewal ot the Commission. 


Mr Tait to Mr Reppre. 
Edinburgh, 20th November 18% 4, 


You were summoned as a witness in the action, Richmond 
v. the London Agents for Tait's Magazine, and did rot attend 
the Commissioner at the time appointed. After the Coummis- 


_ sion had been closed, a joint Note from you and Mr K. Fin- 
lay was handed to the commissioner, and received and for- 


warded to the English court by him, contrary te my repeated 
protests. Had that Note contained nothing but your reason 
for not attending the commissioner, vig. that you had been 
engaged in the proceedings of 1816-17, &e., in an official capa- 
city, and thought yourself not at liberty to divulge any of 
these proceedings, | should not have given you this trouble ; 
for, whether your reason for declining to give evidence be a 
good one or not, my London solicitors tell me, there is no 
means of compelling the attendance of Scottish witnesses, 
either before the English court, or the Scottish Commis 
sioner. 

But you have actually given evidence in your Note, while 
seeming to decline to give any. You have voluntarily given 
a statement of facts, and of your opinions on the chief matters 
in dispute between Richmond and me. And there are all in 
Richmond's favour. 

As some of the facts and opinions are in contradiction to 
what is stated by Richmond himself, and to what has been 
the general understanding of the country, T trast you wall 
think that common justice entitles me to ask an explanation 
of the apparent contradictions. 

After having given voluntary testimony in favour of one of 
the parties, [ hope you will not refuse to give the other the 
explanations requested in the accompanying paper, which ail 
bear direct relation to the statements in your and Mr Finlay's 
Note. 

You know that I am the real defendant in the ene; 
besides, I hold a mandate from the nominal defendants, Rich- 
ird Marshall and John Miles of London, authorizing me to 
act for them in this matter. 

(A Letier in the same terms was sent by Mr 
Mr Finlay. ) Tait ta 


Explanations required from James Reddie, Feq. Town Clerk 
and Assessor of the city of Glasgow, and Kirkman Fintay, 
Esq., upon matters of fact contained in a Joint Nice 
drawn up by them, and transmitted to the Right Honourable 
the Barons of Exchequer, London, as reasons for deel: ing 
to compear before the Commissioner, Me Alex. Morr jac 


appointed at Glasgow by the said Barons to receive evidence 


in the libel case, Richmond v. Marshall aad Miles, now 


pending in the Court of Exchequer. 


(ueny L—In your Note, referred to in the accompanying 
letter from Mr Tait, vou state—after having tendered what 
amounts to direct and most important testimony for the 
Plaintiff, Richmond —that, in the secret transactions in which 
you were covcerned with that person, Mr Finlay and wus 
self, the joint note «riters, 
and public capacity under government; " and, tor this reason 
you plead silence on subjects ** which involve,” a8 you allege, 
* matters of public pohey, affectiny the salety of the state 
and the peace of the country.” It is respectfully requested 
that you will explain what you mean by your publi and 
official! capacity preventing vou from being examined for the 
defendants, while you give testimony for the Plann, ay it 
is certain that nether you nor Mr Finlay held any situation 
whatever, public or private, under government, of any re- 
sponsible share in the local povernment of the county of 
Lawark, or of the city of Glasgow, ro the years «peeitied / 

Il.—In your note to the Barons, declining to yive evidence 
for the Defendants, you, Mr Reddie, state, that you were 
* Town-Clerk of Glasgow, and legal Awsessor to the Magu. 
trates, and that you were requested te give your a-*istaoce 
offically.” You are besought to explain who 0 requested 
you ?—You were, it is submitted, the funetionary of the 
Mavistrates and Town-Counerl, and no more. Now it cer- 
tainly was not under their authority that yom, in concurrence 
with Mr Finley, assumed, as the Piarntfl, Richmond, states, 
** de facto, the whole lecal government ;'-——under what re 
sponsitulity, then, or by whose orders dit you act, and under 
which you now plead silence as an official personage 7 

Il]. —You have said in vour nvte, that the Sheriff of the 
county was at this time labouring * under revere bodily in 
firmity, and that the Lord Provost was far advanced in life : © 
Will vou expla if, besides these two tedividuals, the whole 
magietracy of the towe and county were also incapable, 
from sge and bodily infirunty——that Me Finlay and you, 
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the Town-Clerk of Glasgow, found it necessary to assume | acting, as you state, in a public official capacity, from the 


their power, and to act in this matter, secretly, for the 
entire body of the Magistracy ; without, even according to 
the Plaintiff, Richmond’s stitenents, any authority from 
them, and without once consulting them, during what you 
describe in your note as a period of great alarm and public 
danger ? 

1V.—You state in your Note that the Sheriff of Lanark- 
shire, Mr Hamilton, was * believed’ to have been directed 
by the Lord Advocate to cause inquiries to be made secretly 
about an alleged treasonable conspiracy ; and that he, the 
Sheriff, concurred with you and Mr Finlay in engaging 
the Plaintiff, Richmond, for that service, ‘it naturally 
occurring” (to the Sheriff, besides to yourselves) ‘* that the 
Plaintiff, Richmond, an intelligent weaver, might be use- 
ful in procuring the information desired by the Govern- 
ment: Now, there is no evidence to shew that the Lord 
Advocate ever directed the Sheriff to institute such inquiries, 
and, in point of fact, by the Plaintiff’s own statements, the 
Sheriff neither did know nor could have known, and conse- 
quently could not concur in the employment of the Plaintiff as 
a Sry for the Government ? 

V.—You state in your Note that this secret information 

which you engaged Richmond to obtain ** was desired by the 
Government.” Now, Mr Kirkman Finlay, in a published 
letter addressed to Mr Tait, says, that you. (or, at least, he, ) 
the only apparent agents in this affair, in the first instance, 
voluntarily sent such information to the Government. This, 
Mr Finlay states, when compelled to clear Lord Sidmouth 
from the obloquy thrown upon him as a minister, by proceed- 
ings in the West of Scotland, io which it now appears he was 
greatly misled. How is it explained that the Government 
desired the information for which you employed Richmond, 
while Mr Finlay confesses, that he, at least, tendered to 
the Government the information of the far-spread, and 
frighttul, and treasonable conspiracy, which you describe in 
your joint note ? 

Vi.—It is stated in that extraordinary Note, which conveys 
at once strong evidence for the Plaintiff, and a vindication 
of your own conduct, couched under a declinature, upon 
grounds of State policy, to be examined for the Defend- 
ants, that you acted solely in your official public capacity 
under Government. And you have farther stated that, 
in the winter of 1816-17, you were requested to give 
your “official assistance, the Lord Provost of Glasgow 
being fir advanced in life, and the Sheriff suftering under se- 
vere bodily infirmity.’” Your attention is desired to the char- 
acter under which the Plaintiff, Richmond, says that you and 
Mr Finlay acted—and you are urgently requested to reconcile 
his statement with that which you have voluntarily ten‘ered 
to the Barons of Exchequer, while refusing 10 be examined 
for the Defendants, unless upon a compulsory order or judg- 
meut, which, you may well know, the said Darons have no 
power te vive. Richmond states, page 56 of his Narrative, 
that you, the town clerk of Glasgow, and Mr Finliy, the then 
member for the Glasgow district of burghs, ** had, de facto, 
the whole local government,” in consequence of what he calls 
«the general imbecility ;" which imbecility must, icis appre- 
hended, mean merely the inaptitude of the city and county 
magistracy tor obtaining secret information, and detecting 
treasonable conspiracies, as they were exercising ali their 
proper functions in the usual routine. Richmond again 
states, at page 66 of his Narrative, that, in these secret and 
mysterious affairs, ** Mr Reddie was substituted tor the sheriff 
of the county ;” and, farther, page 89, that when the warrants 
of arrest came to be executed, (which could not be done with- 
out the shuw of magisterial authority,) **though the sheriff 
of the county had nominally the management, Mr Reddie 
virtually conducted the whole official details ;" and again, in 
note, page 111, ** that none of the magistrates of Glasgow 
were consulted,” though their authority must have been em- 
ployed in arresting the alleged conspirators ; and also, as 
Richmond states, many innocent persons. An explanation of 
all these things is respectfully requested. 

VIl.—You state to the Barons in your joint-note, that in 
the winter of 1816-17, (and, it may be remarked, in a very 
few weeks after the great Thrushgrove meeting tor reform, 
which, it is universaily belheved, excited great alarm among 
the Jory party in the West of Scotland,) ** the local autho- 
rities had reason to believe an extensive combination and con- 
spiracy existed among the operatives io the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of the West of Scotland, in connection with a similar com- 
bination in Lancashire, and other parts of England ; and that 
the object of tias combination, connected by secret oaths, was 
to overturn the Government, or at least to effect some great 
change by physical force.” Now, according to the Plaintiff 
Richmond, and by your own admission, you and Mr Finlay 
were the actual local anthoritics at this time; you were 





| 
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Sheriff and the Lord Provost being, the one indisposed and 
the other aged, and the Magistrates, not more than these 
gentlemen. heing in the seeret. It was consequently, then, 
you and Mr Finlay alone that had reason to believe in this 
wide-spread and dreadful treasonable conspiracy ; and how, 
or on what evidence you so believed, is of little consequence, 
as you have stated your belief to the Court of “Exchequer, 
making it, among other reasons, a bar against your heing 
examined before the Commissioner in bebalf of the Defen- 
dants. You are requested to explain the grounds fof your 
belief, if you are not now fully aware that ne such treason- 
able conspiracy, ** connected by secret oaths, and extending 
over the manufacturing districts of the west of Scotland, and 
Lancashire, and other parts of England.” ever had any ex- 
istence, save in the popular frenzy excited by the acts and 
arts which the Pluintiff so minutely describes. You have 
stated that no conviction was brought home to any individual 
upon the secret information which you and Mr Finlay ob- 
tained. And it is certain, that, even, with the aid of spies 
and instigators, ne conclusive evidence was o}'ained of the 
existence of even local treasons and conspiracies; as, after 
repeated attempts to obtain convictions. the Crown Lawyers 
abandoned all the cases. Will you not either instantly re- 
call your Note or correct your extraordinary statements 
upon this point ? 

VIII.—Richmond states, that when you engaged him as a 
secret informer, he was surprised to find that you had no 
other spy or confidential agent, and that he was c.mpelled to 
point out for that service a person, (understood to be his 
friend and accomplice-—Biggar ;) and farther, that you de- 
pended entirely on him for information. Now, he repeatedly 
states, that the alleged conspiracy ** had no conneetinn what- 
ever with England,” (page 81,) “* never extended beyond the 
neighbourhood of Glasgow,” (page 71,) and was, in reality, 
contemptible; and that (before he was taken into your em- 
ployment) he greatly doubted its existence at all. And he 
says he told Mr Finlay, in one of their first interviews, that 
he ‘ considered uothing could better serve the purpose of 
the Ministry, and those opposed to every species of reform, 
than such an attempt, (Gonspiracy,) as it would serve as a 
pretext for throwing discredit on its advocates, and quashing 
the demand then so generally made for reforin”—( Narrative, 
page 60.) That you have seen fit to represent this treason- 
able and revolutionary conspiracy in so appalling a light to 
the English Court, cannot surely be to magnify the services of 
the Plaintiff at that awtul crisis, and to strengthen his title 
to what you for years laboured to obtain for him, and now 
call a © suitable remuneration” (given) ** for information con- 
sidered material, and which contributed greatly to the pre- 
vention of local mischief” And vou are respectfully requested 
to explain this, as the Plaintiff himself asserts, that from his 
schemes being thwarted, by Mr Finlay in particular, great 
local meschtef, so tar from being prevented, was created. 

1X.—Since, in behalf of the Plaintiff. you have assuredly 
stepped beyond what yon seem to think the line of public 
official duty, and have refused to be examined for Defendants, 
placed by the libel law in the anomalous situstion of being 
tried in a court having no jurisdiction in Scoiland, and no 
power to call witnesses from that country, it is confidently eX- 
pected that you will re-consider what you have said in your Note 
about Richmond's preventing ** great local mischief,” as that 
statement is at complete variance with the statements of the 
Plaintiff himself, (though he is a person not apt to underrate 
the value und importance of his own services, ) as, according 
to him, the alarm was idle and artfully got up, ond the dan- 
ger pretended. —This dreadful conspiracy, as Richmond al- 
leges, took its rise from the Thrushgrove reform meeting. 
Its mysterious birth and parentage are not at present in ques- 
tion; but it certainly first saw the light while, according to 
the Plaintiff, Messrs Finlay and Reddie “had, de facto, the 
whole local government.’’ Its fosterage and management, 
Richmond deseribed very graphically :—‘* The Magistrates 
ot Glasgow Were not let into the secret.” ** The Lord Pro- 
vost was so much alarmed that he would not sleep in bis own 
house for several nights,” in consequence of rumours. Rich- 
mond asserts that these * rumours were purposely set afloat to 


| deceive the Mayistrates.” Even Mr Fislay, but not Mr Red- 


die, sometimes quaked at the reverberation of hisown thunder ; 
or, a» Richmond says, ** Mr Finlay, though apprized it wasa 
partof the policy, was not always free from their* infinence, 
daily references being made to me to ascertain the truth.” | Nar- 
rative, Note, p- 69. | The tactics cf the extia-officials atthis 
time is minutely deseribed by the Plainuff. | Narrative, pp. 
68, 69.} * The system pursued,” he says, *‘ produced all the 





+ Their influence—that is the influence of ‘‘the rumours 
purposely set atloat to deceive the Magistrates.” 
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bad effects that can resuit’from an organized system of espin- 
nage, without any of the good.* * The yang let loose 
upon this occasion belonged chiefly to the police establi«h- 
ment of Edinburgh, the local officers being too well 
known. They were not made acquiinted with pur- 
ticulars, but were given to understand there were some 
secret measures going on against the Government, which 
they were to endeavour, by all means, to discover. The 
local officers also got a general notification, which, without 
being of any service, enabled them to assist in the howl, and 
add to the mass of misrepresentation."" This cannot be called 
prevention of mischief, either local or general. The Plaintiff 
states, that there was no real cause whatever for these talse 
alarms ;—there certainly can be no justification of the means 
which, he asserts, were taken to excite them. He says, there 
was no cause for the arrest of any man: and it is certain that 
many innocent men were arrested. It is undeniable, that 
great misery and ruin to individuals and families was the 
result —that large sums of the public money were lavished— 
that much distrust of the public justice of the country, and 
odium and hatred of its administrators were excite!, which 
yet burn in the hearts of the people of Glasgow—that though 
the law was certainly strained to the utmost, no conviction 
was obtained ; and that the Habevs Corpus Act was in Scot- 
Jand suspended without cause, as, Richmond states, the Soli- 
citor-General himself afterwards privately acknowledged. 
Will Mr Reddie, therefore, be pleased to explain what is meant 
in the Note to the Court of Exchequer, by Richmond's secret 
information * contributing greatly to the prevention of local 
mischief,” when that person again and again prociaims, that 
great mischief was created by his information being impro- 
perly acted upon, and by ‘the gang being let loose,” ** the 
rumours being set afloat,” and, finally, by the arrests made 
‘without the Magistrates being consulted?” It is thus the 
Plaintiff describes the third act of the drama in which he 
fizured, which opens after seventeen or eighteen persons, who 
had been inveigled to attend an illegal meeting by the Spy 
aud accomplice Biggar, were arrested. ‘** Warrants,” le 
says, ** were issued for the apprehension of a great number 
more; and so little attention was paid to the accuracy of the 
informatien, and so much anxiety was shewn to increase the 
apparent magnitude of the confederacy, that, in the contusion 
of the first few days, several were arrested who had no con- 
nection whatever with it."’ Will Messrs Finlay and Reddie 
explain in what manner great local mischiet was preveoted 
by these proceedings ? 

X.—In relation to the assertion in the Note that creat local 
mischief was prevented, the attention of Messrs Finlay and 
Rediie is farther requested to the fact asserted by Richmond, 
in his Narrative, p. LILO, that the Lord Advocate Maconochie, 
after the third indictment he had drawa had failed against the 
persons arrested in Giasgow and arraigned for high tieason, 
said, the blame originally was not attributable to him, the 
Lord Advocate, but to the local authorities in Glasgow, whe 
had taken the people into custody without orders. Wall 
Messrs Finlay and Reddie, whe, in the wiater of 1816-17, 
according to their Note, sent to the Court of Exenequer, 
‘Sactel solely in theie official and public capacity under 
Government,” in order to the “ prevention of local mis- 
chief,” explain, why, the frst crown officer in Seotland did 
(according to the assertion of Richioond) compliin of the 
live of conduct pursued in Glasgow, which in fact, produced 
not merely local mischief, and spread needless alarm, conster- 
nation, and misery through suciety, but was the cause of 
great national disygrace—disgrace ty the Crown Lawyers, 
scandal to the public justice of the country, and, finally, led 
to a selema investigation in the House of Commons, which, 
of course, was settled io the usual manner of unrepresented 
times: Will Messrs Finlay and Reddie explain upon what 
ground the Pla ntift was entitled to remuneration from the 
pubic purse for aiding in tne accomplisiment of these 
results ? 

X1.—There are some minor errorsin the joint note, which, 
as they are of injurious tendency to the Defendants, require 
explanations The writers allude to the Plaintiff as Alexander 
Baillie Richmood: now, in point of tact, the person to 
whuin they refer ay having been employed by thea to obtain 
secret ioforinatuion regarding a treasonable couspiracy, Was 
named Alexander Richmond; and they farther assert, that 
this person, Alexander [aillie Richmon’, whea tried tor 
combination, was acquitted ; whereas, tue trath is, that Alex- 
ander Richmond, being indicted for combination, ted and 
was outlawed, lived under outlawry fir above two years, 
surrendered himselt to justice, was tried, and —not acquitted, 
but pleaded yuilty, and was sentenced to imprisonment. 

XUl.—Mesers Fiolay and Redilie have transmuted to the 
Court ot Exchequer, tnrough the Glasgow Commissioner, the 
day after the Commission had beeo formally closed, and after 
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Mr Tait, who acted for the Defendants, had returae! ty Eline 
burgh, and when Mr Morrison. who had been Commis-ioner, 
had no power to act longer, a joint note, most unfairly tea- 
dered, in justification of themselves, and giving, were it correct, 
important testimony for the Pluntiff, while they plead, un- 
der the act Ist William IV. c. 22d, and what they call their 
publi official capacity, for refusing to sppear as witnesses, and 
to have the truth of their averment: »fted by counsel in atex- 
amination upen oath. They indeed affee: to refer to the Barons 
of Exchequer: though, as a lawyer, Mr Reddie must koow, 
that the Barons have no jurisdiction, and neither can aor will 
interfere. Upon such unprecedented proceedings. (especially 
upon the part of Mr Reddie, the legai assessor of the Magis. 
trates of Glasgow.) it is not propoved to anieadvert; and all 
present allusion to the personal and confidential connection, 
friendship, aod correspondence, which the Plaintiff states in 
his Narrative that he long held ant enjoyed with that gentle 

map, is forborne. But it is conceived that Mr Redtie is hound 
toexplain the Note transmitted to the Court of Exchequer, 
as the course he has taken now remlers this, in common justice, 
imperatively necessary for the protection of the Defendants, It 
is presumed that. though the sam which Mr Reddie ultimately 
had thesatisfaction«! payingto Richmond tromthe pubhe purse 
must, for reasons of State pobey, be concealed, no puble reason 
whatever exists for concesiment of the sums which the Plain- 
tiff demanded, and which Lord Suimouth long retused. There 
can be no public reason why Messrs Reddie and Finlay should 
not state the nature and extent of the Plaintiffs claims of 
indemnity for alleged pecuniary losses and sacrifices, which 
they repeatedly enforced at the Home Office, especially as 
this is wholly a private and personal affair. 

XILL.—It is also expected, in common fairness, that, since 
Messis Finlay and Rediie have stoted in their joint note, that 
they employed Richmond, an intelligent weaver, to obtain 
secret information, but, of course, in a justifiable way, that 
they would now exhibit a copy of their -ecret instructions to 
him for his guidince in the extraordinary daty assigned him ; 
as these private iostructions can now he no Siate secret, and 
as the Defendants have undertiken to prove, on the produc- 
tion of this decument, that the Plaintiff acted in an unjastifie 
able way. That such instructions should be exbibiwel, is 
humbly conceived to be necessary to the excu!pation of Messrs 
Finlay aud Redidie themselves ; and it cannet for a moment be 
supposed that, at an alarming crisis, they sent abroad among 
his M jesty's subjects a secret emissary, tempted by the offer 
of place, and furnished with money and a reving commision ; 
but that on the contrary he must have received positive 
instructions, and that a definite line of duty was prescribed 
for him. 

Finally, Messrs Finlay and Reddie are urgently requested 
to do away, as tar as is now possible, the bad consequences of 
the joint note, so uowarrantably teadered by them, and for- 
warded to the Court of Lachequer by the quendam Com- 
missioner; and ta atone tor that act to the Delendants by 


ample and satisfactory explagation on all the pointe above 
alluded to. 





It will be seen, at a glance, of how much consequence 
it might have been to the detendants to obtain answers 
from Messrs Finlay and Keddie w these queries; for 
the evidence given by them, in their Note, could not tail 
to operate stroagly in Richmond's favour, and aywinst 
the defendants, if not counteracted by the cross exami. 
nation of these remarkable witnesses, or by their answers 
to the above queries, which were designed to serve as a 
substitute (an imperfect one, after all) for the usual 
legal cross-examination. Happily for the defendants, 
the English court, on a representation of the nature of 
this unprecedented Note, made ly the defendants’ attor- 
neys, refused to receive the note in evidence, or even to 
allow office-copies to be given out; and the strict adhe- 
rence of the Court to the law of evidence, prevented 
any allusion by the plaintiff to a document so very 
much in his favour; sv that, after all, the Note proved 
neither better nor worse than so much waste paper. 
Whatever were the objects of its authors and its for- 
warder, they were all frustrated. The Note served 
neither the purpose of whitewashing Kichmond, uor of 
injuring the case of the defendants. It served neither 
as a justification of Messrs Finlay and Reddie's counee- 
tiva with Kichmond and the transactions of 1416-17, 
nor as an excuse for their declining to give evidence in 
this cause. But all this, Messrs Finlay, Keddie, and 
Morrison can scarcely be supposed to have anticipated g 
otherwise, the Note would neither have been tendered 
to the Commissioner by Messrs Reddie and Finlay, 














nor have been received by him. As little was that 
result of the note anticipated by Mr Tait, who was, not 
unnaturally, alarmed at such testimony to Richmond's 
merits, from so important a quarter. 


Messrs FinLay and Reppie to Mr Tait. 


In answer to Mr Tait’s Letter of the 20th November, 
and the above queries. 


In reply to Mr Tait’s letter, dated the 20th November last, 
but only delivered at Mr Reddie’s office on the 5th December 
instant, Mr Kirkman Finlay and Mr Reddie have merely to 
state, that, although the summons was only left at the coun- 
ting-house of James Finlay and Co. in Glasgow, while 
Mr Kirkman Finlay resided at Castle Toward, upwards ot 
thirty miles distant, and at Mr Reddie’s dwelling-house in 
Glasgow, on Monday the 10th November last, both to appear 
next day, at eleven o'clock, they did not decline to give evi- 
dence as witnesses in the suit at the instance of Richmond v, 
Marshall & Miles, on the ground of any informality of cita. 
tiun, or want of jurisdiction in the English Court or Scotch 
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| Commissioner ; but were advised they could not do 89, con. 
sistently with the due discharge of their public legal duty; and 
therefore, explained to the Court, through the Commissioner. 
the circumstances in which they were placed, leaving it to 
the Court to determine whether they ought to give evidence, 
as witnesses, or not. In their explanatory note, Mr Finlay 
and Mr Reddie gave no statement beyond what was _necessary 
to convey to the Court the knowledge of their situation, as 
now called upon to bear testimony ; and they neither intend- 
ed to give, nor bave given, any evidence in favour of either 
party. Indeed, it does not require much knowledge of law 
to perceive, that their statement, in such cireumstances, can- 
not be received, and wil! not be received, or admitted, as evi- 
_ dence between the parties, by any court of law, whether 
English or Scotch. The requisition for various explanations, 

transmitted by Mr Tait, on the 5th December inst, is quite 

on and, he must be aware, cannot be complied 

with. 

Glasgow, 9th December 1834. 


For, and as authorized by Mr Finlay, and for myself, 
Jas. Reppie. 





—— 
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NEW POEMS. 


The Exiles of Chamouni, a Drama; and the 
Rose of Cashmere, an Oriental Opera. By 
Charles Doyne Sillery, Esq. 

Mr SiLLery gallops his Pegasus at such a fiery-footed 
pace, and makes so many strange gambades, curvets, and 
caracoles, that we fairly give up all hope of being able 
to keep up with him, although the haze of the Brocken 
and the cloud-capt Alps, among which he chooses to dis- 
port, did net wrap him from mortal sight. The “ Exiles 
of Chamouni,” is a drama, written for the purpose of 
“exhibiting the dreadful nature of sin.” In it the devil, 
though in face of the proverb, scarcely gets his due. 

The Riches of Chaucer. 

A selection, in two close-printed volumes, from the 
voluminous writings of the © Father of English Poetry.” 
We cotisider this, after all, the chief poetical trophy of the 
month. The Editor, Mr Charles Clarke, has modernized 
the spelling, explained the obsolete words, expunged the 
antique grossnesses and simplicities—for we will not 
adopt his word, “ impurities’’—and, in short, restored this 
delightful and most truly English old author to popular 
acceptance. In this he has done excellent service, which, 
we trust, the public will duly appreciate. 


Selections of the English Poets, from Spenser 
to Beattie. London: Scott and Webster. 


Right glad are we to find that the sterling English 
Poets of former generations are not yet quite forgotten. 
This volume is one of the most pleasant remembrancers 
of this agreeable fact that we have lately seen. In ex- 
terior, it is as handsome and more substantial than any 
of the Annuals. Its contents are the amaranthine flowers 
and the rare gems of English verse; and it is studded 
with appropriate engravings, sufficient to furnish several 
Anuuals. A boldly engraved portrait of Goldsmith, in- 
stead of some mawkish specimen of fashion, forms the 
frontispiece; and the work is enriched with beautiful 
Vignettes; a style of embellishment for which we have an 
especial predilection. To ladies and young persons, or 
those who select for them, we recommend this volume 
upon even a higher principle than that on which tye 
Vicar of Wakefield’s wife chose her wedding gown,— 
It will not only wear well, but it is beautiful from the 
first. 

From a CoRNUBIAN, we have RecREATIONS IN 
RuyME—sprightly humorous stories and sketches in 
easy jingling verse, one of which is worth a whole shelf. 
fulof “ woful ballads to a mistresses’ eye-brow.” 

We may notice here that Mr Ryan of Huddersfield, 
and Mr Parke of Glasgow, has each produced a volume 
of verses. Mr Parke is already favourably known to 
the literary world —Mr Ryan deserves to be so, 
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Songs of the Months. 

The poetry and music published during the last year in 
the Monthly Repository, are here gathered into a gar- 
land for “ the hoary head of Time.” They form an ele- 
gant, as we have no doubtthey will an acceptable volume, 
and welcome token in social and friendly circles. 





WORKS IN SERIES. 
The Architectural Director. Nos. 8, 9, 10. By 


John Billington, Architect. 

We understand there are some generous individuals, 
Great Unknowns, who at present send gratuitously to the 
Artisans’ Reading Rooms the Standard and such other 
journals as may keep the subscribers sound and orthodox 
in their political faith and opinions. We have no objection 
to this; but still would suggest that to such gifts works 
like the Architectural Director were added, or, if need be, 
that they should be substituted for the Tory journals. 

Allan Cuningham has brought his edition of Burns to 

prosperous conclusion, and crowned his labours by a 
W appropriate and felicitous stanzas. Other Scottish 
rds have woven flowers in the crowning garland; and 

mong them we would distinguish the verses of Mr 
David Vedder, which are in the true spirit of Burns. 
This edition may not be without its faults. The text is 
sometimes overloaded with mere nake-weight commen- 
tary, and the criticisin is occasionally bald enough; but, 
take it as a whole, the Burns of Allan Cuningham will 
long remain a favourite edition of the works of the 
NATIONAL BARD, with all who possess a spark of 
genuine Scottish feeling. 

VaLPy'’s HUME goes on with business-like punctu- 
ality; and so do those cheap and valuable reprints, 
entitled the SacRED CLassics. They have now reached 
twelve neat volumes; forming a Body of Divinity of the 
highest value, and selling at £2 : 2s. his we pronounce 
a good work ; one whose value time will not soon depre- 
ciate. 

The 167TH ParRT of the PoputarR ENCYCLOPEDIA 
is before us. It is a business-like Part, and gets over a 
good deal of ground by judicious condensation. The 
History of the East India Company, and of Ecclesiastical 
Establishments, are valuable statistical articles. The 
Number also comprehends Electricity. 

A third volume of Martin's Britisu CoLonies has 
appeared ; and a Life of HANNaH More, with her Cor. 
respondence, which, if more full, is not more accurate, 
nor neatly so just as that which appeared in this Maga- 
zine. This long life exhibits Hannah More as she chose to 
appear in full dress, or in a careful dishabille in her 
correspondence; that of the Magazine is the true char- 
acter shewn in its recesses, and with all its internal actu- 
ating motives displayed, whether petty ur mixed, benevo- 














lent or selfish. 
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Tilustrations of Social Depravity. 
The Freemasons. 


This Number is devoted to the strange history of the 
murder of William Morgan, in the State of New York, 
by aconspiracy among the Freemasons. This atrocious 
crime made a great sensation a few years back. The 
narrative possesses much of the interest which usually 
belongs to a tale of “ Murder will out,” though it is 
rather overloaded with minute, unimportant circum. 
stances. The moral hinges upon the blood of Morgan 
crying from the ground unavenged, no individual having 
been yet called in question by the lodges for taking part 
in the dark crime of his mysterious murder. 


No. VII. 





BOOKS OF 1834. 


We must close close our account-current with the pub- 
lishing year, 1834. Many of its more valuable produc. 
tions we have already noticed. Some, not the least de- 
serving, have been deferred, upon the complimentary 
understanding that they were good enough to stand over ; 
that they were of a quality that will keep, and yet 
be neither neglected nor forgotten. Among the more 
important of those Which we must now cursorily notice, is 
SouTHEY'’s BRITISH ADMIRALS. It is a piece of respect- 
able compilation, and nothing more. The writer had no 


farther object than to tell distinctly the old stories of 


Drake and Hawkins in the best fashion-of the book- 
makers—and this he has accomplished. 


Cabinet of Friendship. A Tribute to the Memory 
of the late John Aitken, Edinburgh. 


This is a token-volume, amiable in the motive of pub- 
lication, and interesting in its varied contents. We are 
infurmed in the preface, that those who loved Mr Aitken 
living, determined to honour bis memory when a prema- 
ture death snatched him from a young family, in the 
way he would most have approved, namely, by contri- 
buting to a publication, designed to be a tribute to him- 
self, and a benefit to his children. The contributors 
are chiefly the writers for Constable’s Miscellany, of 
which Mr Aitken was the editor. We hope the work may 
largely fulfil the reverential and affectionate purpose for 
Which it is brought out, It is graced with many familiar 
and some attractive names in modern ephemeral lJitera- 
ture, and contains both tales and poems that enable it 
tu compete with the best of the annuals. 


The Comic Almanac, 

The removal of the duty has this season been the cause 
of the appearance of a whole host of almanacs, of all 
sizis, characters, and conditions. The * Comic Alma- 
nac,” by George Cruikshank, is, however, an Untjue 
among the tribe. His ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MONTHS 
are purely Hogarthian. 
the Almanac shews humour and sprightliness, though not 
always the best taste. Wecould have spared the plate at 
page 28. The ** Comic Almanac” gives a list of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, of which Lord Melbourne is the 
head. The Cabinet this year baffles the almanac makers. 
lt is a singular fact, that this year some of the Edinburgh 
Almanacs are published without any Ministry at ail! 
‘The nation might be compelled to wait the return, or the 
pleasure of Siar Robert Peel; but the press could not— 
and the Edinburgh Almanacs ominously appear without 
any Government. 


Fisher's Gage d’ Amitié. 
This is the second appearance of this national an- 
nual, 


ruins, cathedrals, and beorder-holds of the counties of 
Westiusoreland, Cumberland, Northumberland, aud Dur- 


to see if they have never been beheld, and of which, once 
seen, it is pleasant to possess some agreeable memorial. 
The letterpress descriptions abound in historical and 
traditional tales of border scenery and toider chivalry. 
To those who can afiord, in a moderate way, to giatily a 
sound and rational taste for the arts, we recommend this 
cheap, handsome, desirable, and vot expensive volume. 








‘The subordinate department of | 








Archery and Archnesas, 


This isa littl work compesed of puns and conceits, 
burlesques and travesties, in prose and verse—some of 
them lively, and others heavy and flat enough; yet, one 
with another, fat and lean, they form a rather amusing 
melange to those whe are pot attic in taste, nor fastidious 
about the quality of the wit, which serves its purpose with 
them, if it excite a temporary laugh, 


Tough Yarns. By the Old Sailor. 

This work has the true, ancient, fishy, sea-weedy smell. 
It is, in short, a very clever log-book: yet the plates, by 
George Cruikshank, are twice as clever, and, in his bril- 
liant short-hand, tell much better stories. 

MEDWIN's ANGLER IN WaLes, is a pleasant, gossip- 
ing, sketchy, anecdutal, dramatic, and descriptive work, 
upon which the author has poured forth the choice parts 
of his portfolio and of his diary. The work is fully as 
Welsh in its charming woodcuts, as in the letterpress, 


| Which rambles pleasantly over India, Italy, and all the 


world. The author— Byron's Medwin—does severe jus- 
tice upon his capricious friend. 


THE ANGLER IN [RELAND.—The Green Isle of the 
West is not just at present a country for a man to disport 
himself in pleasant fancies, or to pursue amusement and 
recreation, and believe the public will sympathize in 
light pleasures gathered in so sad a scene. We accordingly 
think the “ Angler in Ireland” shews bad judgment and 
defective taste, with a mixture of agreeable description. 


BENNET'S WANDERINGS IN NEw SouTH WaLes, is 
another of the many modern works of this kind : exten- 
sions of journals and memorandums made by sea and 
land, which take the place of late of the more formal 
travels. Much of the work is dedicated to natural his- 
tory, and objects interesting to men of science. The 
work contains many curious notices of the manners ef 
the aborigines of New Holland, and of the New 
Zealanders. 


THe Lirerary Sovven;r.—This is almost the 
oldest of the Annuals. It is, therefore, entitled to take 
precedence in setting out upon a new and better tac k. 
The hopeless attempt of resting any strong or permanent 
claim upon literary merit is surrendered, and the editor 


| has taken the prudeut course of getting up a highly 


embellished work ; a volume to be turned over again 
and again ; looked at admiringly, and not read eritically. 
For this purpose the size is enlarged, and the numerous 
engravings ave of a kind which entitles the Souvenir to 
take a distinguished place as a work of Art among the 
productions of the season. 


THe Eptaspuacu University ANNUAL, is the 
name assumed tor a small volume, containing several 
prose sketches and poetical pieces, which, at a giance, we 
can perceive to possess merit of no ordinary kind. We 
regret that our limits preclude quotation at this particu- 
lar time, when our literary register, already far im arteat, 
is full to overflow; but we promise ourselves the pleasure 
of looking back upon it, and, in the meantime, recom- 
mend the new aspirant after literary honours to the at- 


| tentuon of the public. 


Translation of the Abbe De la Mennais’ Words 
of a Believer. 


A translation of this celebrated work, which has been 


| denounerd from the Vatican—excommunicsted “ by 


book and bell,” has just appeared in London. The Holy 


It is devoted to the picturesque scenery of the | Alliance is as likely to denounce it as the Holy Father, 


North of England, to the mountains aud lakes, the castles, | In France it has u.ade @ great sensation. 
will be regarded as a curiosity, though many people will 


wonder for what does the Pope disquiet himeel!, 
ham. It presents views of celebrated places that one longs | 


Iu Britain it 


Discoveries in Asia Minor, By the Rev. F. J. 
Arundel, British Chaplain at Smyrna, 


This is an extremely entertaining memorial of travels 
and discoveries in an exhaustiess field. In it living man- 
ners vie in interest with classic and sacred antiquities and 
recullections; and learning is made the handmaid of dis- 
covery and observation, 
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Lectures on Intellectual Philosophy. By the late 
Dr John Young, Professor of Philosophy in 
the College of Belfast. 


The pupils and friends of Dr Young, after his death, 
expressed a strong desire that his lectures should be 
published. The wish has been complied with; and the 
lectures have appeared in a large octavo volume, to 
which a memoir of the lecturer is prefixed by the editor, 
Mr Cairns, Professor of Logic in Belfast. Dr Young 
was much esteemed during his life; but whether this 
publication of his lectures will add to his fame, we are 
nut yet prepared to say. They are nearly limited to the 
history of intellectual science, and contain less original spe- 
culation or disquisition than we looked for. We mean 
to say that they are of more value as a text-book for 
students in the philosophy of mind, than as a system 
aspiring to originality. 


The Autobiography of a Dissenting Minister. 


The author of this fiction is as plainly revealed to us 
as if he printed his name in the title-page of his book. 
He has frequently, in a small way, done his devoir in 
the good old cause of Mother Church, and should not 
find her ungrateful. The present work is one of his 
most successful attempts to bolster the vicious system. 
In name of a dissenter, he caricatures the discipline and 
internal polity of that body, and magnifies and distorts 
the ungenerous, fickle, tyrannical and capricious treat- 
ment to which, according to him, that trampled worm 
and degraded slave, a dissenting minister, is subjected. 
But the book is not without a certain mixture of truth. 
There are not wanting instances of tattling, whispering, 
gossiping, and officious intermeddling in dissenting congre- 
gations. We would have them use this story as people, 
anxious about their good appearance, do those magnify- 
ing looking-glasses, that are made to shew warts, and 
moles, and superfluous hairs, which are to be removed 
froin the fair face such deformities disfigure. Thus em- 
ployed, it may be useful, though it does not reflect either 
a true or a favourable likeness, 


Bagster on the Munagement of Bees. 


Mr SAMUEL BaGsTER is by profession far enough 
removed from a@piarian studies. He is a printer, who 
becoming fond of the study of natural history, concen- 
trated his ntind upon this favourite branch, and, accor- 
dingly, produced a complete treatise on the internal 
economy of the honey-makers, and a system of beneficial 
bee-management. He has also invented or improved a 
Ladies’ Safety Hive, as «an inducement to the fair sex to 
take interest in the labours of his favourites. We 
are glad to observe, that he denounces the cruel and 
ungrateful practice of suffucation, and describes the 
humane process of fumigation, which better serves the 
intended purpose 3 as by it the bees are only stupified, 
and in a certain time revive again, the honey being in 
the meanwhile taken away. We find many other in- 
genious novelties; as bee-unions to strengthen a stock. 
The work contains many pleasant anecdotes, and is 
i Illustrated with numerous wood-cuts explanatory of the 
author's lessons to apiators) Mr Bagster, who is an 
enthusiast for bees, has also re-published Spiritual Honey ; 
anold work by Purchas, the quaint historian of the early 
English navigators. 

The Fruit Cultivator By John Rogers. 


Mr RoGeErs is a venerable ‘mage of Father Adam, 
and has reached fourscore and three. In this treatise he 
lays before the world the fruits of his ripened experience 
in_a plain practical manner. He was formerly of the 


Royal Gardens, and now dates from Southamptorr 


Nursery. We do not feel qualified to pronounce upon 
the merits of his work, which, we regret the more, as we 
cannot even afford space to those learned Scotch horticul- 
turists whofare entitled to judge. 
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Easy and Amusing Experiments for the Parlour 
and School. By John Smith. Simpkin and 
Marshall. 


This is a good little book for teachers ; but especially 
for maiden aunts and grandmothers who assume the 
office. It is, however, liable to the objections made against 
all works of this kind that are arranged in the interroga- 
tive form. 


Book of the Reformed Parliament, By Richard 
Gooch, Esy. London: Baily. 


Let no elector be without this book, unless he has him- 
self noted, in every instance, and upon every division, the 
vote of the representative he has chosen. It exhibits, in a 
synoptical fourm, and in a small space, the nature of 
every important question debated, the mover’s name, the 
gross division, and the particular vote. It is a com- 
pendious mirror of the Reformed Parliament, and is to 
be continued at the close of every Session. It does not 
seem quite accurate ; but this can be jmproved in future 
years. We do not see the price marked, or we would 
quote it, but it cannot be above three or four shillings. 
We heartily recommend it as a companion to the polling- 
booth, and a work to be consulted by every man to whom 
the elective franchise is intrusted. 


FINE ARTS. 


Finden’s Byron’s Beauties. 


The First and Second Parts of a series of ideal portraits 
under the above title has appeared, upon which the respect- 
ive artists have bestowed greatcare. The first is Zuleika, 
a sweet, lovely, innocent creature, Turkish in costume hut 
Saxon in the style of her girlish beauty. This portrait is 
painted by Wright, and is finely engraved. Donna Julia: 
—It is not easy to paint a Donna Justia which can fill up 
the ideal image to the readers of Byron. He has himself 
disfigured that character, by giving to the tender, devoted, 
and impassioned Julia, qualities which never yet met or 
blended in the same female bosom. She is as womanly. 
devoted as the Eloise of Abelard, and as flippant and 
impudent as the chambermaid of a modern farce. The 
opposite characters are an outrage to nature—a moral 
impossibility. The portrait is that of a charming woman, 
and such as Donna Julia may have been. Donna Inez, 
‘¢ the Lady-mother mathematical,” is a portrait full of 
character, but not of the character which imagination 
assigns to that odious piece of vice, prudery, and hypo- 
crisy. The Second Part contains an enchanting picture 
of Anah and Aholibamah. 


Faust, a Serio-Comic Poem, with Twelve Outline 
Illustrations. By Alfred Crowquill. 


We are not sure that we relish the scoffing and mali- 
cious mockery of travesties of this kind. JF aus? is, 
however, becoming such a bore to the merely English 
reader, that one is glad of the relief of seeing him in 
Harleguin clothes. One may therefore give up Faust, 
Martha, and Mephistopheles, to the mocking fiend, Cari- 
cature 3 but it is not easy to endure the distortion and 
disfigurement, into a coarse Moll Flanders, of Margaret, 
the very spirit of youth, love, trusifulness, and? self- 
devotion. 


Memorials of Oxford 


The pictorial work which we have formerly had occa- 
sion to notice with high approbation, has now reached the 
26th Number. It is continued with the same stiiking 
beauty, and spirit in the engravings, which distinguished the 
early numbers, and the same accuracy of description and 
elegance of letterpress. It is altogether a work worthy 
of the first University in the world ; and of the genile- 
men of England, for whom it is intended. ; 


PETER[BRowN, Printer, 19, St James’ Square, 
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